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The Preparation of 
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of the New York Bar 


A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence 
designed to cause 


Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 


and so 


Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration 
Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 


Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 


CONTENTS 

Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part II. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one lorge volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. 
NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 


demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 
A new and enlarged edition is now presented. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $20.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me 
copy of the new edition on ‘“THE PREPARATION OF WILLS AND Trusts,” by Daniel S. Remsen. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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STRIKING CONTRAST IN CAMERA RECORDS TAKEN FROM SAME ANGLE AND SHOWING 
A SECTION OF LOWER MANHATTAN OF 41 YEARS AGO AND AS APPEARING TODAY 


The upper view, taken in 1889, shows numerous sailing vessels in the harbor and, at left, with 

dome, the old Custom House which became head office of the National City Bank in 1907. 

The lower view shows, in center, the lofty new 54-story City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
Building. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO TRUSTEED WEALTH 


UNWARRANTED FEARS OF CONCENTRATION 


|RRONEOUS impressions and ut- 
terly misleading statements persist 
as to alleged concentration of 
trusteed wealth in the hands of 
trust companies and banks and of its 
diversion from constructive channels. It 
thus becomes a matter of prime importance 
to reaffirm the fundamental merits of faith- 
ful trust performance, and also to give due 
emphasis to beneficent achievements and 
enlightened methods which characterize the 
expansion of modern trust service. It is 
unfortunate, indeed, that such unwar- 
ranted assertions are indulged in by men of 
professional repute and other critics who 
apparently are unfamiliar with the limita- 
tions imposed by law and judiciary or as to 
what actually happens to wealth when sub- 
jected to trust procedure. 

An intelligent public understanding is 
needed as to social and economic attributes 
which flow from trusteeship, especially as 
interpreted by trust companies of matured 
experience and capable fiduciary manage- 
ment. This is true because of the spread of 
vicious and visionary propaganda, affecting 
not only the distribution but also the in- 
alienable rights of private property. An- 
other reason for vigorous defense arises 
from the nationwide crusade and selfish 
attacks now being conducted by certain 
elements in the legal profession. These are 


directed primarily against trust companies 
on the ground of invading the practice of 
law and aimed at depriving the American 
people of the valuable services now rendered 
by corporate fiduciaries. 

There may have been a time, perhaps a 
generation or more since, when the agencies 
of corporate trustees were chiefly availed of 
by rich men and largely confined to adminis- 
tring post-mortem wealth. In the light 
of subsequent refinements and the flexible 
expansion.of trust functions, that situation 
no longer obtains. There is no basis today 
for the criticism that trust companies are 
nurseries for the “‘idle rich” and depositories 
for stagnant wealth or “swollen fortunes.” 
The very opposite is true. As now inter- 
preted by experienced trust companies and 
banks, trusteeship has become a_ very 
indispensable part of the nation’s economic 
and social structure. It is beforehand in 
conserving property or trust funds for 
constructive uses in business and industry. 
It is the approved vehicle for creation of 
estates, for securing financial independence 
and protection of the savings and income of ° 
millions of our population. Deprive the 
nation of the benefits of trust services for 
the individual, the family and for the honest 
performance of corporate obligations, and 
there would ensue a state of inconceivable 
chaos. 
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This tendency to attach dangerous con- 
sequences to the rapid increase in trust busi- 
ness, was brought home to trust company 
and bank executives who attended the re- 
cent annual trust banquet held in New York 
in conjunction with the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference. The chief speaker of the even- 
ing, Dr. Irving Fisher, professor of eco- 
nomics of Yale University, stated that 
“trusts have grown up, mushroom-like, 
until today so large a portion of our total 
national wealth is held by them, and the 
rate of growth of these trusts is so rapid 
that many are stunned at the prospective 
concentrated holding of wealth in trust.” 
He estimated further, that more than 
450,000 estates valued at more than 
$5,500,000,000 are probated annually by 
trust companies. 


Professor Fisher quotes the counsel for 
the Superintendent of Banks of California 
as stating that the growth of court and 
private trust business in that state during a 
period of five years, “makes it perfectly 
obvious, if the rate of growth continues, that 
the great mass of wealth of the country is 
going to be in the hands of the trust com- 
panies, and whenever that comes it seems 
to me there are not going to be any more 
trust companies.”’ Dr. Fisher attaches to 
this assertion the meaning “‘that the govern- 
ment will take them out of private hands.” 


WHAT HAPPENS TO TRUSTEED 
WEALTH 
MORE correct viewpoint as to the 
flow and what actually happens to 
trusteed wealth, than that expressed 
by Dr. Fisher at the trust company banquet 
in New York, is that presented by the toast- 
master, Gilbert T. Stephenson, the presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association and alluding 
to a statement which appeared in an article 
in Nation’s Business. Therein the author 
claimed that at the present rate of increase 
of trust business, “‘virtually all our industrial 
wealth will be unavailable for commercial 
investment in 75 to 100 years.” 

In reply to such unwarranted conclusion, 
President Stephenson of the Trust Company 
Division said: ‘Any one who makes such 
a statement or indulges in such a prophecy 
is forgetful of the fact that the great bulk 


of property that passes into the hands of 
trust institutions does not remain there in- 
definitely or even for any great length of 
time. Estates in the hands of trust com- 
panies and banks as executors and adminis- 
trators are transients and, as a rule are 
distributed to the devisees and legatees or 
heirs and next of kin within a year’s or, at 
most, two years’ time. Estates in the hands 
of trust institutions as guardians for minors 
are distributed when those minors attain 
their irajority. Estates in the hands of 
trust companies and banks as trustees under 
will or under living trust agreements are 
also being distributed as the beneficiaries 
attain stated ages or as they die. All of 
which means that the stream of property 
flowing through the trust companies and 
banks back into the channels of trade is 
approximating in volume the stream that 
is passing in the first instance into these 
institutions for administration.” 
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TRUST SERVICE MAKES FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION AS WELL AS 
PROTECTION 


NTIMATION was conveyed at the 
Trust Company banquet in New 
York that unless the trust companies 
acknowledge obligations and hasten to com- 
bat “Dead Hand” evils traceable to long- 
term, inflexible trusts and endowments, 
that they may face the necessity of having 
such definite obligations imposed by public 
sentiment or legislation. This advice hardly 
takes account of prevailing spirit and the 
broadening social as well as economic objec- 
tives which animate the development of 
trust service by responsible and progressive 
American trust companies and banks. 


Trust companies are foremost in giving 
every encouragement to more equitable or 
useful employment of either inherited or 
trusteed wealth, whether under testamen- 


tary or trustee designation. No type of 
financial service is motivated by finer con- 
cepts of obligations, affecting the individual, 
the community and broader social demands. 
Trust officers are constantly alert to creat- 
ing instrumentalities or facilities which 
mitigate, if they do not entirely remove, the 
dangers or objections which lurk in in- 
flexible long term trusts or endowments that 
tie the hands of the trustee and seek to pro- 
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ject wealth into the future, with its in- 
evitable changes and unforeseen contin- 
gencies. 

Entirely compatible with the sound 
policies fostered by trust administration are 
the laws on our statute books against 
accumulations, against perpetuities, the 
doctrine of Cy Pres, and the death duties on 
inheritances and trust income which come 
within the surtax columns. Trust compa- 
nies urge flexible and discretionary trust 
clauses, enabling diversification of invest- 
ments in securities and equities which sus- 
tain corporate enterprise and stimulate the 
flow of wealth in channels of trade and busi- 
ness. Instead of making for concentration, 
dissipation or unproductive use of wealth, 
trust service tends more and more to keep 
funds actively employed. It conserves in- 
come and insurance and through the science 
of “estate planning”’ brings its assured bene- 
fits to the man of small or moderate means 
as well as those of large fortune. By means 
of the newly devised plans for commingling 
of funds in a common trust fund, the man 
who has as little as $500 secures the same 
benefits of service which the man of mil- 
lions has at his command. 

Unjust fears or criticism as to trust 
administration are not likely to find any 
response among discerning men and women, 
especially those who have become ac- 
quainted, through contact, with fiduciary 
work. Except for the competitive animus 
displayed among lawyers, there is no 
evidence of legislative hostility. On the 
contrary, the proof of public faith and ap- 
proval is amply shown by the remarkable 
increase in appointments under living and 
testamentary trusts. 
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NEW RECORDS IN INCREASE OF 
TRUST BUSINESS 


T is but natural, in view of the low 
ebb of general business conditions, 

that the statistics of actual growth of 
new trust business during 1930 should have 
been awaited with unusual interest. The 
nationwide survey conducted by the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association yielded results which con- 
firm the statement of record gains appear- 
ing in the December, 1930, issue of TRustT 
ComPANIES. The figures presented at the 
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recent Mid-winter Conference by President 
Stephenson of the Trust Company Division 
justify his comment that ‘‘the growth of 
trust business in both number of items and 
value of assets constitutes the brightest 
page in the history of American business 
during 1930.”’ 

One of the most significant trends derived 
from the latest statistics of new trust busi- 
ness is the evidence of quickened public ap- 
preciation of the services rendered, particu- 
larly as regards protection of investments 
and handling of property by means of living 
and life insurance trusts and custodianships, 
as well as the writing of wills naming trust 
companies and banks as executors and trus- 
tees. While the survey does not embody 
returns from all trust companies and banks 
engaged in trust work, the figures are suf- 
ficiently informing as to percentage of gains. 

The compilation shows that trust com- 
panies and banks were nominated executor, 
and trustee, in either one or both capacities, 
under 48,812 wills in 1930 as compared with 
36,193 wills in 1929, representing an in- 
crease of 35 per cent, which is equal to the 
record gains of 1929 and 1928. These nomi- 
nations refer to wills of persons who are 
still living and therefore do not become oper- 
ative until the death of the testators. The 
total nominations are subject to further in- 
crease, because some trust companies and 
banks have not reported their figures. The 
number of appointments under wills offered 
for probate during the vear, and meaning 
business in hand, increased 35 per cent as 
compared with 1929. 


The 1930 survey is of special interest in 
that it presents for the first time an effort 


to assemble the figures of appointment 
under living trust agreements. Such re- 
turns have been received from 560 trust 
institutions as compared with over 4,000 
trust companies and banks now engaged in 
fiduciary service. The 560 reporting insti- 
tutions advise of having been appointed 
trustee under living trusts 9,092 times in 
1930 as compared with 6,295 times in 1929. 
The aggregate value of property confided 
under living trusts during 1930 amounted 
to $1,013,769 ,486 as compared with $603,- 
926,216 in 1929, equal to an increase of 44 
per cent in number and 67 per cent in value 
of properties. These figures are important 
in revealing the greater reliance of men and 
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women upon trust companies and banks as 
“safety zones’’ for the protection of their 
securities and properties. While the sur- 
vey does not embrace custodianships and 
agencies, the reports from unofficial sources 
indicate that this phase of service has also 
become more popular. 

More complete and detail figures as to in- 
crease in trust business reported by national 
banks conducting trust departments, is 
conveyed in the annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1930. This 
shows that the 1,829 national banks actively 
maintaining trust departments had on June 
30, 1930, a total of 79,912 individual trusts 
with assets of $4,473,040,000, an increase 
of 20 per cent over 1929 in the number of 
trusts and of 51% per cent in the volume of 
individual trust assets. Gross earnings from 
trust departments increased 11 per cent for 
the year ending last June 30th. 
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HAVE WE TURNED THE CORNER? 


PPROACH to four million share days 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 

and symptoms of a bull market may 
be attributed largely to professional attempt 
to lure back the public rather than as reflec- 
tion of any definite or sustained recovery in 
business and industry. Despite a greater 
degree of stability in prices, increased 
activity in steel and motor production, 
there are still sufficiently unencouraging 
factors which render premature the con- 
fident statement that “‘we have turned the 
corner.”’ As distinguished from discriminat- 
ing investing, which at this time makes for 
the laying of foundations to large fortunes, 
there is no warrant for speculative en- 
thusiasm because of persistent unemploy- 
ment, lack of response in commodity prices, 
car loadings, bank clearings, consumer de- 
mand, the low level of foreign trade and 
other indices. These should serve as cau- 
tionary signals against false stock market 
starts as witnessed in the earlier months last 
year. Nevertheless, there is evidence of 
improved business morale and reason for 
growing confidence that the low level of 
depression has been reached, and that 
slowly, but surely, the general situation is 
on the mend. Sound discretion justifies 
banking and financial interests in refraining 
from giving support to speculative enthusi- 
asm at this stage of incipient convalesence. 
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OFFENSIVE AND UNECONOMIC 
BONUS LEGISLATION 


HE overwhelming vote recorded by 
the House and Senate at Washington 
in favor of the soldiers’ bonus bill in 
defiance of an anticipated Presidential veto, 
reflects not only the debilitated state of 
political morale in Congress, an absolute 
disregard for sound Treasury policies and 
the economics of the present business situa- 
tion, but also represents an affront to every 
self-respecting and able-bodied veteran of 
the World War. Objections to increase of 
cash payment or loan value of adjusted 
compensation certificates from twenty-two 
and one-half per cent. to fifty per cent. of 
their face value, involves no question of the 
nation’s generous acknowledgment toward 
ex-service men. They are based solely upon 
sound public policy and an utter disarrange- 
ment of government fiscal plans in the face 
of growing deficit and heavy refunding 
operations in connection with the national 
debt. The effect on Treasury financing, the 
general bond market and obvious prolong- 
ing or aggravation of business depression, 
were made sufficiently clear in Secretary 
Mellon’s vigorous denunciation of the bonus 
bill before the Senate Finance Committee. 
Federal expenditures for veterans of the 
World War and their dependents since the 
armistice in 1918, have already amounted to 
$5,500,000,000, or an average of $463,- 
000,000 annually. The potential cash pay- 
ment liability for the government, under 
the bill passed by Congress and based on 
fifty per cent. of the total face value of 
bonus certificates of $3,423,000,000 due in 
1945, is about $1,712,000,000. Deducting 
loans already made, under the original act, 
leaves the Treasury with the job of raising 
about $1,280,000,000 new money if all 
holders of certificates should apply. Ac- 
cording to estimates made by General 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
2,550,000 certificate holders would avail 
themselves of the increased loan value, mak- 
ing a net amount of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 for the government to meet. 
President Hoover in his letter to Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
makes clear that the government securities 
already lodged with the Treasury to the 
amount of over $700,000,000 as reserve 
against bonus certificates, does not con- 
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stitute available cash to meet potential 
liability under the requirements of the new 
bill. The cash required by veterans, says 
the President, can only be met by the sale of 
these securities to the public. On the basis 
of these figures, the Treasury would be faced 
with issuing one billion of Treasury obliga- 
tions in addition to $1,200,000,000 to be 
raised March 15th for redemption of short- 
term debt and with the problem of refund- 
ing $2,800,000,000 of short term debt into 
long-term securities within the next two 
and a half years. 

The impelling motive on the part of mem- 
bers of Congress, in passing the bonus bill, 
was obviously of a selfish political nature. 
The fact that the business, banking and 
investment interests of the country are 
strongly opposed to such legislation because 
of the adverse effect on general business 
conditions, on the bond market and govern- 
ment finances, was evidenced by protests 
sent in by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its legislative committee, the 
resolutions adopted by the governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association, by cham- 
bers of commerce and numerous other repre- 
sentative bodies. Particularly significant is 
that a majority of the delegates at the last 
convention of the American Legion, voiced 
objection to any further bonus legislation. 
Resentment has also been expressed by large 
numbers of veterans who feel that bonus 
relief should be limited to the needy and 
that the attitude of Congress is offensive in 
that it interprets their services to the nation 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

ee? 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 


RECOVERY 


ECAUSE of its keen incisiveness and 
appeal to common sense, the address 

on “The Price of Prosperity,” made 
recently by President Melvin A. Traylor of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, before 
the Salesmanship Club of Dallas, Texas, 
must arrest serious attention as a most 
illuminating diagnosis of the elemental 
causes leading to existing business depres- 
sion and the steps that must be taken 
toward real recovery. Mr. Traylor depends 
upon the logic of facts, rather than theory, 
in arriving at his conclusions. There are 
the accents of frank sincerity and conviction 
derived from a lifetime of practica! experi- 
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ence and masterful grasp of the basic 
essentials. 


Mr. Traylor shares the conclusion that 
we are paying too high a price for seeming 
prosperity, although the history of eco- 
nomic progress is saw-toothed in its course. 
He traces the anticlimax of the Fall of 1929 
and the distress of today, to the beginning 
of the World War in July, 1914. First, there 
was the staggering total of more than a 
hundred billions of credit obligations floated 
during the war by the warring nations, all 
of which was utterly wasted and none of it 
used for constructive purposes. The hectic 
incentives of war led to credit operations 
wholly divorced, except perhaps in the 
United States, from gold standard base. 
There was undreamed expansion in plant 
and equipment in industry and farming; 
elevation of commodity prices which no 
peacetime demand could justify or sustain. 
This, together with the contributions of 
intensified scientific discoveries, have left a 
trail of social and political problems which 
are today of major importance. 


Mr. Traylor then traces the collapse of 
post-war activity, the subsequent period of 
inflation with the marketing in the United 
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States of more than seventy billion dollars of 
securities of which sixty billion represented 
new capital financing and nearly ten billion 
foreign loans, all put out with the constant 
assurance that we were not inflating but 
employing the accumulated wealth of the 
nation. During this period there came also 
the expansion of consumers’ credit, and 
installment selling, applied to luxuries as 
well as necessities. “It requires no genius 
to see,’ continued Mr. Traylor, “that if 
installment buying were practiced by all the 
people for a period of five years, with each 
year’s purchases anticipating the normal 
buying power of two years, that in five years 
the total normal buying power from income 
would be substantially exhausted.” Then 
came the phenomenon of increasing demand 
without increasing commodity prices; the 
false standards of living induced by specu- 
lative profits taken out of the stock market 
and the increasing velocity of inflation which 
not only exhausted our own available re- 
sources of liquid credit but also used three 
billions of foreign credit. The inevitable 


result was the crash and the penalties 
suffered today. 


In discussing remedies, Mr. Traylor 
warned against the reinoculation of the old 
disease, namely, the use of more and more 
credit. He questioned the wisdom of spend- 
ing a billion and a half dollars this year on 
public improvements which are non-pro- 
ductive and heighten the burden of taxa- 
tion. He warned against government in- 
vasion of private business and the prospec- 
tive government assaults on railroads and 
public utilities as interfering with the normal 
processes of recovery. As more certain con- 
tributions to recovery, Mr. Traylor sug- 
gested that businessmen and the govern- 
ment sit down to the formulation of a con- 
sistent national policy; a slower amortiza- 
tion of the war debt; cooperation among 
leaders of business; preservation of the 
human equation in industrial and financial 
consolidations; earnest consideration of con- 
suming capacity and wage scale in the light 
of the mechanization of industry and syn- 
thetic elimination of workers, with “real 
wages” adjusted to prices; better control 
of credit as responsibilities weighing upon 
bankers and the Federal Reserve and 
finally, a return to simpler thinking and 
simpler living. 
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TRUSTEE’S COMMISSIONS ON IN- 
CREASE IN VALUE OF CORPUS 
SECURITIES 


OLLOWING close upon the group 
of recent New York decisions defin- 


ing the law of that jurisdiction with 
regard to trustee's commissions on corpus 
of trust estates, comes another from the 
Surrogate’s Court of New York County, 
holding that commissions on increase in 
value of securities forming part of the corpus 
of a trust are not generally allowable until 
final accounting, but that commissions may 
be allowed at intermediate accountings on 
the increment of securities actually sold for 
cash. 

In the case in question, on the second 
intermediate accounting of testamentary 
trustees application was made for the allow- 
ance of additional commissions on corpus 
above those which had been allowed on the 
previous intermediate accounting. There 
the trustees received 6034 shares of the old 
stock of Eastman Kodak Company at a 
market value of $520 per share and a one- 
half commission for receiving was allowed 
at that time, to be computed upon such 
valuation. During the period of administra- 
tion covered by the second accounting, the 
original securities were disposed of at a total 
profit of $879,748.09. Apparently the court 
regarded this figure as only partly ascer- 
tained, since the profit was realized upon 
the exchange of the original holdings for 
municipal bonds, upon the market value of 
which the profit in question was computed. 

The court recognized the right of the 
trustees to one half the commissions on the 
increment received on the securities coming 
to them through the exchange, but pointed 
out that such commissions will not be al- 
lowed where the trust funds are still in the 
form of securities and have not ‘‘been sold 
or converted into money.” Otherwise it 
might so happen that upon the final ac- 
counting, the increment which accrued dur- 
ing the period covered by the intermediate 
accounting would be lost or diminished, 
and thus the total of commissions would 
exceed ‘‘what would have been the full com- 
missions had the whole estate been settled 
on one final accounting.” Where the securi- 
ties are sold for cash, of course, commissions 
will be allowed on the increment since it is 
definitely ascertained. 








SURVEY OF COMMINGLED TRUST 
FUND PLANS IN OPERATION 


N instructive and nationwide canvass 
has been made as to actual experi- 
ence of trust companies which have 
originated or embarked upon the latest new 
refinement in the extension of trust service, 
namely, the operation of plans which call 
for the commingling of funds into a common 
fund or pool for investment, enabling wide 
participation in joint assets and the advan- 
tages which accrue from diversification of 
investments and expert fiduciary manage- 
ment. The display also discloses the judg- 
ment of trust executives as to the soundness 
of the plan in principle, feasibility of oper- 
ation and whatever objections might be 
offered. 

The results of the questionnaire, directed 
to those trust companies which are now con- 
ducting commingled trust fund plans and 
to some forty to fifty trust executives of 
representative banks and trust companies, 
are embodied in an address delivered at the 
recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference, by 
Leroy McWhinney of the International 
Trust Company of Denver. The summary 
derive; timely interest because of the new- 
ness of this new phase of trust service, and 
as the first attempt to assemble the pros 
and cons from trust officers of experience. 
The verdict from operating trust companies 
and the majority of trust officers who replied 
to the questionnaire, is decidedly favorable. 

Says Mr. McWhinney: “‘After having con- 
sidered the comments and the arguments 
of the very impressive list of banks which 
have answered our questionnaire, and ex- 
amining the trust instruments or the articles 
of incorporation under which the existing 
plans are operating, I am satisfied that the 
system is workable and that the advantages 
of wide diversification, a broad averaging of 
risk, more prompt and efficient service to 
small trusts and greater economy in man- 
agement, outweigh all objections so far sug- 
gested. Obviously the practical importance 
of the plan depends, to a degree, on local 
conditions, but I believe it is sound and 
desirable for many institutions, if limited to 
a mere investing mechanism within their 
own trust departments and exclusively for 
their own trusts, when confined to the same 
type of securities and investment policies 
which they would deem proper for the indi- 
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vidual estates and trusts, and when sur- 
rounded by such safeguards for both the 
trust company and its customers as will sug- 
gest themselves to each experienced trust 
executive and his counsel.” 


The information is also conveyed that a 
typical declaration of trust for the operation 
of a common or composite fund has been 
submitted to the Federal Income Tax Unit, 
with the request for a formal ruling to the 
end that trust companies may be definitely 
advised as to the attitude of the govern- 
ment regarding taxability of the income of 
the fund. 


Up to the present time plans which in- 
volve the commingling of trust funds have 
been established by the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, and the Irving Trust Company 
of New York; the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, and the Equitable Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware. The 
questionnaire shows that twenty-three other 
banks and trust companies have the plan 
under serious consideration and that nine- 


teen of these are definitely favorable to 
operation. 


oo ee & 
So te & 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW INVOLVED 
IN STATUTES ON WILLS 


T is a rare occasion when questions 
of constitutional law arise in connec- 

tion with actions involving statutes 
regarding wills; yet this was the case in 
the recent decision of the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court holding that legislation by 
Congress governing wills of Indians super- 
cedes state statutes governing wills gen- 
erally. 

Here the Oklahoma statute forbade the 
husband or wife from bequeathing away 
from the other more than two-thirds of his 
or her property. An act of Congress pro- 
vides that no will of a full-blood Indian 
shall be valid if such will disinherits the 
husband or wife. Congress, however, hav- 
ing the plenary authority to enact laws 
relating to the disposal of restricted lands 
by the Indian Tribes, the proviso solely 
against disinheritance contained in the Con- 
gressional enactment must prevail over the 
state statute defining the allowable extent 


of disinheritance as between husband and 
wile. 
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UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND 
INCOME ACT 

fapHE first legislative bill proposing a 
Ty uniform principal and income act 

and the apportionment of receipts 
and expenses among tenants and remaind- 
ermen, based upon the latest revision of 
the tentative act formulated by Dean Clark 
of Yale University in behalf of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, has made its appearance in the 
legislature of Oregon. This proposed uni- 
form law is of general interest to fiduciaries 
because there is probably no aspect of trust 
administration fraught with greater uncer- 
tainty and conflicting judicial views than 
the problems arising from the determina- 
tion of what is principal and what is income 
as regards the respective interests of life 
tenant and remainderman in trust estates. 
Recent court decisions have emphasized the 
different meanings attached to the word 
“income” in various branches of the law 
and as used in income tax statutes as dis- 
tinguished from income used in connection 
with interests of a life tenant. The problem 
has been aggravated by numerous cases re- 
cently involving allocation of corporate 
dividends and share rights, with stock divi- 
dends in one jurisdiction presumed to be 
capital, in others as capital or income, and 
in still others as part income and part 
capital. 

The bill presented in the Oregon legisla- 
ture provides for disposition of income and 
principal; apportionment of income; defines 
corporate dividends and shares rights; pre- 
mium and discount bonds; expenses of trust 
estates and other provisions. The section 
relating to corporate dividends and share 
rights reads: 

“All dividends on shares of a corporation 
which form a part of the principal and are 
payable in the shares of the corporation shall 
be deemed principal. Subiect to the provisions 
of this section, all dividends payable otherwise 
than in the shares of the corporation itself, 
including ordinary and extraordinary divi- 
dends and dividends payable in shares or other 
securities or obligations of corporations other 
other than the declaring corporation, shall be 
deemed income. Where the trustee shall have 
the option of receiving a dividend either in 
cash or in the shares of the declaring corpor- 
ation, it shall be considered as a cash dividend 
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and deemed income, irrespective of the choice 
made by the trustee.” 

The provision relating to premium and 
discount bonds reads: ‘‘Where any part of 
the principal consists of bonds or other ob- 
ligations for the payment of money they 
shall be deemed principal at their value at 
the time the principal is established, or at 
their cost where purchased later, regardless 
of their par or maturity value; and upon 
their respective maturities or upon their 
sale any loss or gain realized thereon shall 
fall upon or enure to the principal.” 


2 
“of 1 


MARKED GROWTH OF INSURANCE 
TRUST BUSINESS 


IFE insurance trust business continues 
to grow by leaps and bounds. The 

statistics for 1930 show that at least 
$1,560,000,000 was added to the total of 
trusteed life insurance, making an aggre- 
gate of more than $4,000,000,000 of the 
$108 000,000,000 of life insurance outstand- 
ing. In other words, ratio of life insurance 
under trusteed policies has increased from 
21% to 4 per cent of total outstanding life 
insurance. While the proportion is rela- 
tively small to aggregate life insurance in 
force, it must be remembered that this type 
of trust service is a matter of more recent 
development during the last decade. What 
is of most importance is the percentage of 
new life insurance which is being written in 
connection with trust agreements and estate- 
planning. Notable also is the increasingly 
cordial and cooperative attitude of life in- 
surance executives as well as field under- 
writers. 

Estimates of the amount of life insurance 
trusteed during 1930 show that the growth 
has been most marked in centers of popu- 
lation. New York shows increase from 
$175,000,000 to over $200,000,000. Detroit 
comes next with $75,000,000; Cleveland, 
$65,000,000; Philadelphia, $60,000,000; St. 
Louis, $37,200,000; Newark, N.J., $20,000,- 
000; Los Angeles, $15,000,000, and San 
Francisco, $17,000,000. 

The 1930 report of the Comptroller of 
Currency shows that 680 national banks 
were named trustees during the year under 
13,543 insurance trust agreements supported 
by policies with face value aggregating 
$586,706,435, representing an increase of 
30 per cent over 1929 figure. 
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TRUST SUCCESSION RIGHTS 
DENIED 


ITHIN the past month the Supreme 
Court of Virginia affirmed on re- 

hearing its previous decision in the 
case of Hofheimer vs. Seaboard Citizens Bank 
of Norfolk, holding that the national bank 
could not qualify as an executor under a 
will naming Citizens Bank of Norfolk, 
which had been absorbed or merged into 
the national bank. 

In the original decision in June, 1930, the 
Court pointed out that the selection of an 
executor is an intensely personal matter. 
No business transaction which men must 
face is more so, and not by remotest indi- 
rection should the state trench upon this 
privilege except for cogent reasons. It was 
likely that the testator had named the 
original state bank because its officers were 
known to him, and by reason of special con- 
fidence he wished to confer upon them the 
post-mortem management of his affairs. So 
far as the record revealed, the testator had 
never heard of the national bank, did not 
select it, and knew nothing concerning its 
official staff. That the utmost fidelity could 
be expected of the national bank in carrying 
out the testator’s wishes was immaterial; 
private reasons bring in many new factors 
when the administration of an estate is 
contemplated. 

It was argued on behalf of the merged 
institution that under the provisions of the 
McFadden Bill, the national bank succeeded 
to the rights of the state bank and hence 
to the right to act under the designation of 
the state bank as executor of a will. To 
this contention the court replied that the 
state bank held and enjoyed nothing by 
virtue of the designation in the will of a 
living person, and hence the national bank 
succeeded to nothing. The following lan- 
guage from the well-known case of Common- 
wealth vs. Atlantic National Bank was cited 
with approval: 

“The naming of the trust company as 
executor in the will was not a thing which, 
under the terms of the several statutes, passed 
as property or an asset when the trust com- 
pany was converted into a national bank, or 
when that bank was consolidated into the 
petitioner.. The designation in a will of one 
as executor does not confer a property right 
upon the person so designated. However 


precious may be the mark of confidence be- 
stowed by such nomination, it does not amount 
to property. There is nothing tangible about 
it. Nothing vests in a person so nominated 
by the mere execution of the will. It can stand 
on no firmer ground than a devise or bequest 
in the will of a living person. The will is am- 
bulatory, and may be changed, revoked or can- 
celled by the maker at any time during his 
life.” 

In the petition for rehearing, it was 
argued that the banking statutes of the 
state which specifically granted to national 
banks the same rights, powers, privileges 
and immunities as are conferred upon trust 
companies conferred the power to succeed 
to the fiduciary appointment of the state 
bank. In affirming its previous decision, the 
court declared that it was clear that the 
legislature, in the statute mentioned, at- 
tempted to confer no such right as was here 
claimed. 
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NATHAN STRAUS’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHARITABLE GIVING 


HE will of the late Nathan Straus, who 
was perhaps the greatest of Jewish 
philanthropists of this generation, 
and who distributed during his lifetime all 
but one million dollars of his large fortune 
to worldwide charities, contains an excellent 
bit of philosophy which reveals his generous 
and humane impulses which animated the 
dean of American Jewry. In explaining 
why his will contained no specific bequests 
for charity, Mr. Straus gave as his reasons 
the following in the first paragraph of the 
document: 

“T have always been deeply impressed by 
an old Jewish proverb which says: ‘What 
you give for the cause of charity in health 
is gold; what you give in sickness is silver, 
and what you give after death is lead.’ 
(Many of the rich do not even give lead.) 
I have always lived up to the above proverb, 
particularly in connection with the charities 
which I initiated, the ‘Pasteurized Milk 
Laboratory’ (which I deeded to the city of 
New York); the ‘Preventorium’ and my 
Palestinian activities. I have all my life 
drawn whatever I could draw out of busi- 
ness and devoted it to the preventon of 
poverty and sickness, and make no specific 
charitable provisions in my will.” 
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STRIKING TRIBUTE TO TRUST 
ADMINISTRATION 


ONFIRMING the evidence of safety 
in Trust administration, as shown in 
the official returns from the banking 
departments of all the states in the Union, 
published in the January, 1931, issue of 
Trust COMPANIES, comes the official assur- 
ance that the trust department assets of the 
Bank of the United States of New York 
have not been affected or impaired by the 
failure of that institution. The trust de- 
partment assets of the failed bank are placed 
at approximately $100,000,000. Notwith- 
standing that the bank itself is closed and 
its affairs in the custody of the state bank- 
ing authorities, the trust department con- 
tinues to function and is meeting all its ob- 
ligations to beneficiaries. A cash balance 
held by the banking department to the 
credit of the trust department and amount- 
ing to $670,668, was covered by a check 
drawn in favor of the trust department by 
the bank superintendent within five days 
after the bank closed its doors. Income due 
on trust and custodian accounts have been 
promptly met to date. 

Examination by the state banking au- 
thorities revealed that all bonds and inves- 
ments and assets of the trust department 
were kept separate and are not involved in 
the complicated banking and loaning opera- 
tions which brought about the downfall of 
the Bank of the United States and which 
are now the subject of investigations and 
sensational daily newspaper exploitation. 
The securities in the trust vault and those 
held under custodianship agreements are 
found to be intact so that no loss should be 
inflicted upon trust beneficiaries or those 
having custodian accounts in the process of 
liquidation, except such as unavoidably at- 
tend market depreciation of securities. 
Moreover, every accommodation is being 
extended by the state banking authorities 
to enable the trust department of the closed 
bank to function precisely as if the bank 
were a going and solvent institution. 

The failure of the Bank of the United 
States is the only recorded in the annals of 
New York banking or trust company ex- 
perience wherein any considerable amount 
of assets was held for trust accounts. It is 
therefore a source of gratification that this 
failure does not impair the record of trust 
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administration in New York State, which 
shows that not a single dollar of trust or 
or estate funds as lost to beneficiaries due 
to failure, malfeasance or other causes, aside 
from market depreciation. The liquidation 
of trust department assets in this case, if 
necessary, involves a transfer of custodian 
accounts at the option of the creator of such 
accounts and in the case of other trusts, 
requiring the concurrence of the Surrogate 
for a substitute trustee. This involves time, 
but meanwhile there is assurance that bene- 
ficiaries will suffer neither loss of income or 
principal. Assurances are forthcoming that 
trust creditors of the closed Louisville 
Trust Company of Kentucky are also well 
protected. All of which proves that trust 
administration, as today surrounded by 
legal safeguards, provides 100 per cent 
safety, and as such is unequalled by any 
other type of protective financial service. 





BANKING RESOURCES AT HIGH 
LEVEL 

T is significant of the financial strength 
of the country that banking resources 

and deposits continue at a high level 
comparable with the peak of prosperity in 
the United States prior to the market crash. 
Bank failures, likewise, have caused no 
marked decrease in the aggregate. The com- 
pilation recently issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, based upon the financial 
statement of the national banks as of Dec. 
31, 1930, reveals that aggregate resources 
of 7038 reporting banks on that date were 
only $82,799,000 less than the aggregate 
reported by 7408 reporting banks a year 
previous. The resources total $28,799,- 
684,000, exceeding by $421,000,000 the 
amount reported in Sept., 1930. Loans and 
discounts, amounting to $14,039,000, repre- 
sented a decrease of $788,000,00 for the 
year. Total deposits of $28,871,000 showed 
increase of $390,000,000 during the last 
quarter of the year. Combined capital of 
$1,722,000 showed increase of $17,686,000 
for the year. Surplus funds of $1,548,364,- 
000, and net undivided profits, excluding 
reserve accounts, of $515,973,000, or a total 
of $2,064,337,000, showed a decrease of 
$114,907,000 since Sept., 1930, but an in- 
crease of $18,918,000 in the year. 
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TRANSLATING TRUST SERVICE INTO ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL VALUES 


SAFEGUARDING VALUE AND INCOME FROM TRUST INVESTMENTS 
IRVING FISHER 


Professor of Economics, Yale University 





(Epiror’s Nove: 


With constantly changing economic and social conditions, affecting 


purchasing power of the dollar as contrasted with fixed-income bearing investments and 
the dangers as well as injustices which frequently inhere under perpetual or long-term 
trusts, it is essential that the proper and useful development of trust service must be 


guarded against unduly restrictive or 


tightly-drawn 
which fail to take cognizance of changing conditions. Dr. 


provisions in 
Fisher 


instruments 
illustrative 


trust 
draws 


lessons from impairment of trust income because of changing values and the blight of 
the “dead hand,” urging upon trust companies a service that shall increase rather than 
diminish in the economic and social aspects as the generations roll by.) 


CONOMISTS are particularly inter- 
ested in any form of business which 
performs a ptiblic service. The exact 


point where private business ends and public 
service difficult to determine and 
The old notion that a 


begins is 
is always changing. 


man’s business is exclusively his own, to 
run as he sees fit and for his own selfish 
ends merely, has been largely abandoned. 


The famous declaration alleged of old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, “The public be damned !” 
has been superseded by the slogan ‘“The pub- 
lic be served.” I venture to think that al 
ready the typical first-class trust company 
takes more pride in serving the public than 
in serving its stockholders. 

There are two particular phases of the 
trust function which I should emphasize, 
namely (1) responsibility for safeguarding 
the value of invested funds and incomes 
therefrom, and (2) responsibilities under per- 
petual and long term trusts. Owing to what 
I have called the “Money Illusion,” the false 
assumption that a dollar is always the same, 
trustees have thought that when they safe- 
guarded the number of dollars specified in 
trust, they have fully performed their duty. 
I submit that this is not true. 


Fixed Income and Changes in Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar 

Let me illustrate by the story of a lady 
who was left a trust fund of $50,000 in 1896, 
invested in so-called “safe” bonds yielding 
about 5 per cent interest. In 1920, I accom- 
panied her on a visit to a well-known trust 
company whose representative proudly told 
us how carefully he had fulfilled his trust. 
When I told him that in effect three-quarters 


of the principal and of the income had been 
lost, he demanded an explanation. 

The explanation is very simple, though not 
many outside of economists and a few cen- 
tral bankers yet see the point. Between 1896 
and 1920, the general price level had risen 
about fourfold. In other words, the worth 
of the dollar in terms of goods had declined 
so that it took four dollars in 1920 to buy 
the same bill of which could have 
been bought for one dollar in 1896. That is, 
every bond, mortgage, or other security en- 
titling the owner to a fixed number of dol- 
lars had lost three-quarters of its real value. 
The fall of the dollar between the two dates 
mentioned, 1896 and 1920, was just as real 
as the fall of the mark during and after 
the World War which, as you must know, 
defrauded every German bondholder. The 
only important difference was that the Ger- 
man bondholder lost over 99 per cent while 
the American lady lost only 75 per cent. 
What the bondholder lost, the stockholder, 
to a large extent, gained. Far-sighted in- 
vestors like Hugo Stinnes, kept their wealth 
invested in stocks as long as inflation was 
going on. 

This means that the investment depart- 
ments of trust companies should understand, 
watch, and act upon the trends of index 
numbers showing inflation as in the quarter 
century ending in 1920 or deflation as at 
present. I am pleased to learn that some 
trust companies are alive to this moral re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding real values, and 
advise trustors to relieve them in the be- 
quest or deed of gift of the restrictions on 
the kinds of securities in which the funds in 


goods 
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trust may be invested. I approve of the 
proposal to empower trust companies by law 
to invest moneys entrusted to them not only 
in bonds but in preferred stocks and even in 
common stocks. 


Economic and Social Effects of Trusteed 
Wealth 


I turn now to another great responsibility 
and opportunity of trust companies. This is 
to help improve the terms of the trusts which 
they accept, especially the perpetual, and 
other long term trusts. 

Long term endowments include a great and 
ever-growing portion of the national capital 
and income. Just how important they are 
and how rapidly they are growing, unfortu- 
uately, we do not know because of the in- 
violability which hedges about these grants, 
especially bequests by will. Economists and 
statisticians are unable to present authorita- 
tive conclusions as to the extent or the social 
and economic effects of these endowments 
because few facts are available and no com- 
plete study of them has been possible. I 
want to make an appeal to trust companies 
and that is to furnish us with the pertinent 
facts, so far as possible without violating 
trusteeships, in order that knowledge may be 
gained of the effects of bequests and long 
term endowments upon the distribution of 
wealth and social welfare. 


Trusts have grown up, mushroom-like, un- 
til today so large a portion of our total na- 
tional wealth is held by them, and the rate 
of growth of these trust funds is so rapid 
that many are stunned at the prospective 
concentrated holding of wealth in trust. For 
instance, it has been estimated that more 
than 450,000 estates valued at more than 
$5,500,000,000 are probated annually by trust 
companies. 


According to Albert A. Rosenshine, trust 
counsel for the Superintendent of Banks of 
California, court trust business in California 
was $269,000,000 in 1928, an increase of 37.4 
per cent in five years, while private trust 
business was $967,000,000, or more than 100 
per cent in the same period. 


Abuses of Private Property 


Mr. Rosenshine points out the perils in 
this amazing expansion and admonishes 
trust officials that they must understand the 
tremendous importance of their duties to the 
public and “render true and honest service” 
if the trusts are to continue to prosper. He 
says: “It is perfectly obvious if the rate of 
growth continues, that the great mass of 
wealth of the country is going to be in the 
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hands of the trust companies, and whenever 
that comes, it seems to me there are not 
going to be any more trust companies.” He 
means that the government will take them 
out of private hands. 


The need to study the social and economic 
effects of long-term endowments has been 
tremendously enhanced because of the chal- 
lenge made by the Soviet Republics, not only 
to the “right” of bequest, but to the right 
of private property itself. If we in America, 
with ideas and usages the opposite of Soviet 
Russia’s, would preserve the good that in- 
heres in the institution of private property, 
we must correct its abuses. In my opinion 
the chief abuses are concerned with bequests, 
both private and charitable. 


Illustrating the Blight of the “(Dead Hand” 

During the Middle Ages grants in per- 
petuity came to be called “The Dead Hand” 
to indicate that the hand of the dead testa- 
tor was still directing the affairs of the 
living. The notion is generally accepted with- 
out question that an individual has a “nat- 
ural right” to bequeath his property freely 
to any person and for any object that he may 
choose. In fact, however, the “right” to 
bequeath property is not a natural right and 
was unknown in the older systems of law. 
It was not until the great Roman system of 
law was developed that the right of bequest 
was fully recognized. 

The abuse of this “right” of bequest in 
England by donors under the influence of 
monks and priests led to very serious conse- 
quences even in early days. The evil of 
piling up tax exempt property in the hands 
of religious institutions had become so great 
in early England that Edward I forced the 
Parliament to enact the Statute of Mortmain 
in 1279, which limited the “right” of an in- 
dividual to bequeath lands and tenements in 
perpetuity to a corporation, usually a church 
or religious order. But this drastic radical 
legislation did not kill the clutching ‘Dead 
Hand.” It is estimated that, just before 
Henry VIII confiscated the monasteries in 
1536, between one-third and one-half of the 
public wealth of England was held by these 
organizations. Leaving aside Henry’s mo- 
tives for seizing the immense wealth of these 
institutions, there was grave need of a re- 
distribution of the national wealth and in- 
come at that time. 


It seems to be little realized that economic, 
social, and legal conditions in the United 
States are favoring the growth of perpetual 
and long term endowments at an accelerated 
rate, much faster than in England or else- 





TRUST 


where. 


Insofar as trusteed wealth is well 
trusteed we can view its increase with equa- 
nimity or even satisfaction. But the “Dead 
Hand” has seldom yet fulfilled this condi- 
tion. It is, I believe, possible for trust com- 
panies, under sufficiently enlightened policy 
to remedy this dangerous situation. Too 
often, if not quite generally, long term chari- 
table endowments ultimately become waste- 
ful or even harmful. This has been seen 
clearly by far-sighted trustees like my late 
friend, Judge F. H. Goff, then president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and a few 
far-sighted trustors like Julius Rosenwald 
and the late Nathan Straus. 

Nathan Straus refused to engage in the 
hazardous business of social-economic proph- 
ecy and gave away most of his great fortune 
in benefactions during his lifetime and left 
the remainder to his children. He explained 
his action by quoting an old Jewish proverb: 
“What you give for the cause of charity in 
health is gold; what you give in sickness is 
silver; what you, give after death is lead.” 

Ralph Hayes, director of the Community 
Trust of New York, relates the story of the 
Andover Theological Seminary most tellingly. 
Moses Brown, John Norris, and William 
Bartlett founded this seminary in 1807 to 
combat the “damnable, irreligious heresies” 
taught at Harvard. They set up a creed 
which was to “remain entirely and identically 
the same, with out the least alteration, or 
any addition, or diminution, . as the Sun 
and the Moon, forever.” Every professor and 
member of the Board of Visitors was obliged 
to recite publicly every five years the whole 
of the creed from which I quote the following 
extracts : 

“T believe 
Adam's 
were 


. that in consequence of 
disobedience, all his descendants 
constituted sinners; that by nature 
every mdn is personally depraved, destitute 
of holiness, unlike and opposed to God; ‘ 
that being morally incapable of recovering 
the image of his Creator . . every man is 
justly exposed to Eternal damnation ; 
that God, of His mere good pleasure, from 
all eternity elected some to everlasting life 
. so that our salvation is wholly of grace, 
that no means whatever can change the heart 
of a sinner, and make it holy; . that by 
convincing us of our sin and misery .. . 
the Holy Spirit makes us partakers of the 
benefits of redemption; . . that the wicked 
will . . . with devils be plunged into the 
lake, that burneth with fire and brimstone 
forever and ever.” 
Fortunately this ferocious fragment of in- 
sufferable medieval intolerance destroyed it- 
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self. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
after a bitter trial ruled that the Seminary 
could not be amalgamated with Harvard, the 
“damnable heretic’ which it was created to 
overthrow. It said, “The court has no con- 
cern with the degree of public advantage 
likely to flow’ from the proposed affiliation, 
since the founders had looked forward to no 
modification of their immutable views. And 
so, aS the seminary could not merge with 
any other institution and could not exist by 
itself, it died, which was perhaps as useful 
a thing as it ever did. 


When Income Kept Piling Up 


The story of the New York lady who built 
a bell tower and put in it some books for 
her little village church is instructive. When 
she died thirty years ago she left in per- 
petual trust some shares of the New Jersey 
Zine Company the income from which was 
to keep the tower and bells in repair and 
buy more books. Then came the World War 
and the dividends on this stock went sky- 
rocketing to 50 per cent. A stock dividend 
of 250 per cent was made in 1915 and the 
following year 76 per cent was paid on the 
multiplied capitalization and the income was 
two and one-half times the par value of the 
original stock. 

This Aladdin income could be spent only 
on this tower and books to stuff into it. 
Soon all the available space was filled, but 
still the unspent income kept piling up until 
it is ten times the value of the trust when 
made. The trustee tried to get authorization 
from the court to use the funds for some- 


thing useful, but the court ruled that the 
trustee must confine his activities to that 


particular tower and to go on cramming it 
with books. The trustee might revamp or 
add to the tower, but no funds could be used 
except under the particular roof of that 
specific tower. 


Futile Endowments and Trusts 

Benjamin Franklin, the arch apostle of 
practical common sense and financial hard- 
headedness, has furnished us with one of the 
most famous examples of the futility of at- 
tempting to provide very specifically for the 
needs of the distant future. He willed £1,000 
ach to Boston and Philadelphia to be loaned 
out at 5 per cent to married artificers under 
the age of twenty-five years who had served 
their apprenticeship. His idea was that the 
loans would help struggling young men like 
himself and when repaid with interest would 
allow the fund to compound. After a hun- 
dred years, the fund was to be divided, one 
part to be spent by the town of Boston on 
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works of utility and beauty and the other 
part to continue for another century to ac- 
cumulate according to the thrifty Frank- 
lin’s notion of the magical law of compound 
interest. Franklin felt a little dubious about 
his powers to scan the future beyond 200 
years and so he magnanimously hands over 
to the town of Boston, in 1990, the prospec- 
tive sum of £1,061,000, and to the govern- 
ment of the state of Massachusetts, £3,000,- 
000. 

Apprentices have been extinct as the dodo 
bird for a century; but the Franklin Founda- 
tion goes marching on. The only craft that 
has been really helped is the craft of lawyers 
in carrying on the litigation about the inter- 
pretation of the terms of this grant. 

Stephen Girard was a sturdy mariner and 
an astute merchant, but a total failure as a 
social-economic prophet. He gave 
much wealth during his life but neverthe- 
less left the biggest fortune in America at 
his death in 1831. He bequeathed $2,000,000 
and the residue of his estate to found Girard 
College, which stands a perpetual and un- 
lovely monument to Mr. Girard’s bizarre no- 
tions of what education for “legitimate, 
white, male orphans” should be. The endow- 
ment has expanded but its usefulness has 
contracted. By 1927 the total residuary col- 
lege fund exceeded $77,000,000 and will soon 
pass the $100,000,000 mark. 

Mr. Girard thought he knew what was 
good for “legitimate, white, male orphans,” 
and so he left nothing tor untrustworthy 
trustees to decide. They might fall victims 
to the frivolities and excesses of future cen- 
turies. He could not even trust his trustees 
to build a suitable building: so he told them 
in detail just how to do it. The results are 
told by Dr. C. A. Herrick, president of Gir- 
ard College. “The (main) building had not 
been completed before the architect was well 
aware of the limitations of his plans. 
The reverberation of sound in these 

. . renders them wholly unfit for use. 
They are, however, constructed in exact ac- 
cordance with the will, and these results 
were anticipated in the earliest stages of the 
work, but as Mr. Girard left no discretionary 
power . . . we were compelled to take the 
letter of the will as our guide, let the results 
be what they might.” 


away 


rooms 


The donor's thoughtful care for his or- 
phan beneficiaries is manifested in these 


words from his will: “No ecclesiastic, mis- 
sionary or minister of any sect whatsoever 
shall ever . . . be admitted for any purpose 
as a visitor, within the premises.” Mr. Gir- 
ard was equally specific as to the college cur- 
riculum. Having sailed the seas as a 
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mariner, he presumed to know that all “legit- 
imate, white, male orphans” should be ready 
to sail the seas. He therefore provided that 
practical navigation must be taught to every 
orphan. 


Tying the Hands of Trustees and Legislatures 

The recent endowment made by Hershey, 
the Chocolate King, of $40,000,000 to his pet 
orphanage is one of the more recent and 
flagrant examples of the “Dead Hand” reach- 
ing out and directing the affairs of living 
creatures over an indefinite future. As Julius 
Rosenwald says, “Orphan asylums began to 
disappear about the time the old-fashioned 
wall telephones went out. We know now that 
it is far better for penniless orphans, as 
for other children, to be brought up under 
home influence.” Yet these poor little rich 
orphans are apparently to live the simple 
life in stone cells according to the notions of 
this Chocolate Croesus. 

It is unfortunate that our Constitution and 
the courts prevent a liberal interpretation of 
the terms of any endowment unless it is 
specified that its terms are revocable. The 
Dartmouth College case, thanks to the mis- 
applied eloquence of Daniel Webster, a Dart- 
mouth graduate, has farther helped to tie the 
hands of trustees and legislators and even 
the courts themselves. No matter how sense- 
less, wasteful, or harmful a fixed grant may 
be, it cannot be changed unless it is practi- 
cally impossible to carry out the provisions 
made by the donor. 


Doctrine of ‘“‘Cy Pres’’ 

In England the courts have invented a neat 
bit of judicial legislation known as the doc- 
trine of cy pres. Under this doctrine, when 
the courts find it wholly or virtually impos- 
sible to carry out the directions of a donor, 
the court may graciously permit the trustees 
to execute the trust approrimately as speci- 
fied. But even this degree of liberality is 
allowed only when the courts can find some 
clause in the bequest or deed of gift indicat- 
ing a general intention as distinct from the 
specific purpose or institution named. 

In theory, the law compels trustees to 
keep faith, sacredly, with the wishes of the 
dead. But, in practice, it compels betrayal. 
If we could imagine Benjamin Franklin or 
Stephen Girard visiting this earth in 1931, 
we may be sure they would deplore the way 
their bequests are now being handled. They 
would unfetter the trustees and not only 
permit but require that their administration 
should be readapted to modern circumstances. 


Liberalizing the Terms of Trusts 
In recent times, doubtless as a result of a 
few studies of trust abuses, there seems to 





be a tendency to liberalize and generalize the 
terms of trusts even when they are made 
for long or forever and to grant greater dis- 
cretion to the trustees in expending the in- 
come from these trusts. 


The Carnegie Foundation is one of the 
most liberal. This Foundation was _ incor- 
porated in New York during the life of 
Mr. Carnegie to “receive and maintain a 


fund and apply the income to promote the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
among the people of the United States by 
aiding technical schools, institutions of high- 
er learning, libraries, scientific researches, 
hero funds, useful publications, and by such 
other agencies and means as shall from time 
to time be found appropriate.” 

Excepting, possibly, the “Hero Fund” all 
these objects seem most commendable. The 
Rockefeller Foundations are similar in their 
breadth of scope as are also the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. 
Such trusts are now the exception. But they 
may become the rule if only trust companies 
will take the initiative in studying the prob- 
lem and letting philanthropists know the re- 
sults of their study. 

Above all, these philanthropists should 
learn that it is preposterous for them to pre- 
sume to tell the men of the future what they 
shall enjoy, what they shall think, and 
wherewithal they shall be educated. The men 
of the future should be permitted to have 
some voice in determining for themselves 
what is best for them. 


A Golden Mean Between Extremes 


Julius Rosenwald, one of the most liberal 
philanthropists in the world, is so impressed 
with the menace of the “Dead Hand” that 
he refuses to make any gift in perpetuity. 
Every donation he gives “may be expended 
at the discretion of the directors of the 
institution to which it is given.” In his en- 
dowment of the Julius Rosenwald Fund he 
has even stipulated that all of the principal 
of the endowment fund must be expended 
within twenty-five years after his death. This 
is to insure against the possibility of the 
trustees hoarding the funds instead of using 
them. 

He argues that any institution which is 
really important enough to deserve perpetu- 
ating will be supported by the community 
when it has demonstrated its usefulness and 
will be hindered instead of helped by per- 
petual endowments. Mr. Rosenwald repre- 
sents one extreme; the perpetual endowers 
of fixed philanthropies represent another ex- 
treme. In my opinion there is a golden mean 
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between these extremes. It is best exempli- 
fied by the community trust. 


Commendable Principles Embodied in 
Community Trusts 

The community trust substitutes current 
judgment of the best minds in the community 
for the attempt of an individual testator to 
foresee community needs far in the future. 
Ralph Hayes thus describes this new type 
of trust. 


“The . . . funds of the community trust 
are placed in the custody and management 
of a trust company or the trust department 
of a state or national bank selected by the 
founders of the funds. In the long run there 
is greater security to be found there than in 
any alternative place. The function of this 
trustee is limited to investing, managing and 
conserving the principal of the fund. It may 
apportion no income. 


“ 


The trustee reports the amount of 
the net income available from any fund to a 
central supervisory committee—sometimes 
called the Foundation Committee or Distribu- 
tion Committee—of which a minority is se- 
lected by the participating banks and a 
majority is chosen by persons occupying po- 
sitions of trust and responsibility in the com- 
munity—such as judges of federal or probate 
courts and presidents of the Academy of 
Medicine, Association of the Bar or Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“It is to be noted that no funds are left 
to the Community Trust itself or to its 
Distribution Committee. Instead, they are 
left, in trust, with .the corporate trustees of 
the community trust. Nor is income paid 
over to the Distribution Committee by those 
trustees. They simply certify to the com- 
mittee when income is available for dis- 
bursement and pay out that income directly 
to the beneficiaries after the authorization 
of the committee has been received.” 

The idea is to make use of the combined 
judgment of the officials of the leading trust 
companies and trust departments of banks 
and the leading citizens of the community. 
The first community trust was created by 
Judge F. H. Goff at Cleveland in 1914. At 
the end of 1930, there were seventy-five such 
trusts. ‘Total resources have grown from 
$15,800,000 in 1927 to $35,390,899 in 1930. 
Disbursements have grown from $494,000 in 
1926, to $941,695 in 1930. Total resources 
grew in three years nearly 124 per cent while 
disbursements grew nearly 91 per cent. 

I have only mentioned some among the 
many important services which trust com- 
panies render or can render, in particular 


(Continued on page 276) 
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OBJECTIONS TO CONCENTRATING COMMERCIAL 
BANKING UNDER FEDERAL CHARTER 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED BANKING LEGISLATION 


EDMUND PLATT 
Vice-president, Marine Midland Corporation and Former Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 





(Epitor’s Note: Jn the following article Mr. Platt expresses his views as to some 
of the more important changes in national banking laws, notably those suggested by 
Owen D. Young and Melvin A. Traylor at recent hearings conducted by the Senate sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Senator Carter Glass. Mr. Platt’s former associa- 
tion as vice-governor of the Federal Reserve Board and his keen insight into banking 
conditions, give additional weight to his conclusions, especially in regard to the proposals 
for the segregation and control of all commercial banking under federal law.) 


WEN D. Young’s proposition “that all 

commercial deposit banking in the 

United States should be carried on 
under one law, that examination of banks 
and their control be under one authority, and 
that their reserves should be mobilized in 
the Federal Reserve System,” is, as he indi- 
eated, an ideal one in terms of theory toward 
which we ought to work. It would mean, he 
said, “that all banks of deposit, as distin- 
guished from savings, should be national 
banks.” 

Unquestionably the competition between 
state banks, under forty-eight different state 
laws, and national banks has been productive 
of a considerable amount of unwise and un- 
safe banking. Some of the states have gone 
to extremes in granting charters to banks 
with a very small capitalization and some 
have gone to extremes in liberalization of 
banking laws or in granting privileges to 
banking corporations that do not belong to 
banking at all. In admitting state banks to 
the Federal Reserve System from some states 
where these extraordinary powers are grant- 
ed, the Federal Reserve Board has generally 
imposed a condition to the effect that these 
extraordinary powers shall not be exercised 
without express permission from the Federal 
Reserve Board. In most cases the banks 
admitted were found not to be exercising 
these powers and, as a rule, they made no 
objection to the condition. 

It should be said also at the outset of any 
such discussion that good banking is made 
by good bankers and not by law. In other 
commercial countries, banking is generally 
not limited and circumscribed by law as it is 
with us, and to a very considerable extent 
our banking laws are an attempt to put into 


statutory law what in England are merely 
banking customs or banking principles. Nat- 
urally something is lost in flexibility by this 
effort to confine banking within legal limits 
that may under certain circumstances be too 
narrow. In our unit banking system with 
its many thousands of small independent in- 
corporated units, many of them managed by 
men who have had little or no previous bank- 
ing experience, legal restrictions are un- 
doubtedly necessary, but the tendency has 
been rather too much in the direction of in- 
creased restrictions as a remedy for banking 
abuses rather than reliance upon larger and 
stronger and better managed banks. 


Objections to Single Commercial Banking 
Systems 

One of the chief objections to Mr, Young’s 
proposition for a single uniform commercial 
banking system under national laws is that 
it is exceedingly difficult to interest Congress 
in banking matters enough to obtain neces- 
sary amendments to the National Banking 
Act, and it must be admitted that most of 
the progress in American banking has been 
due to the experimenting of the states under 
the varied state laws, not all of which are 
unsound and some of which are superior to 
the National Banking Act. 

Recent amendments to the National Bank- 
ing Act have been for the most part the 
enactment of propositions already well tried 
or at least already in effect in a number of 
states. Perhaps some of these amendments 
may be said to have been due to an unwise 
effort to enable the national banking system 
to compete with state banking systems in 
matters which they might better have left to 
the state banks. Mr. Young appears to think 
that this is true of savings deposits, but I 
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wonder if he isn’t, as an eastern man, think- 
ing in terms of the eastern mutual savings 
banks. Only a few mutual savings banks 
exist west of New York State or south of 
Baltimore, and there are none at all west of 
New York State in any of the smaller towns. 


In New York and New England mutual 
savings banks in towns or cities of from 
10,000 or 15,000 and up to 40,000 or 50,000 
are frequently larger than any one of the 
commercial banks in the same towns, but I 
do not know of a mutual savings bank in 
any town west of New York State with a 
population less than 100,000, and I think 
there are very few in cities of less population 
than St. Paul or Minneapolis. The west has 
many banks that are called savings banks, 
but they are stock corporations, frequently 
with powers altogether too broad and their 
investments in most cases are not limited to 
what we in the East call “savings bank se- 
curities.” Such savings banks have figured 
very largely in the list of failures since 1920. 
California has departmental banking with 
savings separately segregated and the trust 
functions also segregated but all under one 
corporation. This system has been success- 
ful, but the California definition of “savings” 
is not the New York or New England defini- 
tion, and they classify as “savings” corpora- 
tion or individual accounts frequently run- 
ning as high as $100,000, while in New York 
State the highest deposit on which mutual 
savings banks can pay interst is $7,500, which 
is somewhat higher, in my opinion, than it 
ought to be. 


I cannot agree with Mr, Traylor, however, 
who said in his recent testimony before the 
Senate Committee that a single banking sys- 
tem would be “fraught with more hazards to 
our political and economic life than any sug- 
gestion seriously proposed in my lifetime.’ 
Theoretically, it would appear to be entirely 
possible to have all banking functions 
brought under the national system, which 
would certainly simplify greatly problems of 
supervision and of examination, and it is 
difficult to see how such a national system 
could “lead us into political and economic 
difficulties that we would have great trouble 
in surmounting.” 


As to Regional or ‘‘Trade Area’’ Branch 
Banking 

Doubtless at least some readers of the tes- 
timony before Senator Glass’s committee 
have noted the fact that the spokesmen for 
nearly all of the great reserve city banks. 
both of Chicago and of New York, have op: 
posed the comptroller’s recommendation for 


regional or trade area branch banking. They 
have all espoused more or less the cause of 
the small banker. Branch banking, they con. 
cede, might be permitted within counties, but 
they would not go much further. The big 
banks are still acting as reserve banks fo1 
thousands of small banks, and one can hard- 
ly blame them for desiring to continue the 
relationship. If the small banks were to be 
grouped together in regional banking sys- 
tems, and especially if they should join the 
Federal Reserve System, the big reserve city 
banks would lose much of this business, but 
one may well question whether there would 
not be considerable compensating advantages. 

Many of the country bank accounts, those 
of banks with a capital of $50,000 or less, are 
not very large. They frequently require a 
good deal of service, and some of them have 
been described to me as rather a nuisance 
than an advantage. Even if the small banks 
should be merged together so that there 
would be no bank in the country with a capi- 
tal less than $1,000,000, it is doubtful wheth- * 
er the volume of correspondent balances in 
the reserve city banks would be seriously 
lessened. Balances must be carried by coun- 
try banks no matter how large, in the great 
central reserve cities of New York and Chi- 
eago. Even if these balances should be con- 
siderably reduced, the saving in bookkeeping, 
in the employment of soliciting agents, and 
in losses sustained through efforts to help the 
small banks through their difficulties should 
be important compensating factors. 


Federal Reserve Membership 


If we are to continue to have small banks 
I agree with Mr. Traylor that it is not neces- 
sary so far at least as the credit control of 
the Federal Reserve System is concerned, 
that they should be members of the Federal 
teserve System. Mr. Traylor is quoted as 
having said that he doubted “if a bank of 
less than $250,000 or $500,000 capital struc- 
ture should be a member of the System.” 
The inference is, of course, that banks with 
a smaller capital structure can well be taken 
care of by the big reserve city banks, mak- 
ing a specialty of correspondence accounts. 
If help from the Federal Reserve is needed 
the reserve city banks can obtain it and re- 
tail it to the small banks at a profit over the 
Reserve Bank rate, or perhaps at the Reserve 
bank rate. 

But why should we have any banks with 
a capital structure so small that they do not 
think it worth while to belong to the Reserve 
System? Hasn’t Mr. Traylor in his guess at 
the capital structure of the smallest bank 
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that should be a member of the System, hit 
upon about the smallest capital structure 
that should be permitted in the banking busi- 
ness? The Reserve System does not need the 
small banks as they stand. It would be much 
simpler of operation, and about as effective 
in carrying out its credit policies, if it had 
no members with a capital structure lower 
than $250,000, or even $500,000—but the 
small banks ought to be merged so that there 
would no longer be any banks of lesser mag- 
nitude. If that were done Federal Reserve 
policies, and changes of money rates in the 
larger cities, would be much more readily 
transmitted to the smaller communities. 


Separation of Commercial Banking from 
Other Functions 


Young in describing his ideal na- 
tional banking system has described the sys- 
tem about as it was for the first twenty years 
or more of its existence. The national bank- 
ing system was at the start a commercial 
banking system. Savings accounts were not 
permitted and loans on real estate were not 
permitted. Bonds, other than governments, 
were looked upon by early comptrollers with 
some question, and certificates of deposit, on 


Owen 


which interest was paid, were sometimes 
ruled against as not mentioned in the law. 


Trust powers and specific authority for sav- 
ings accounts came with the Fedral Reserve 
Act in 1913. There is much to be said for 
the separation of commercial banking from 
the other banking functions—but it is diffi- 
cult to see how trust companies and _ state 
banks generally can be required to leave 
commercial banking to the national banks. 

The first and most important business of 
a bank, as Mr. Young said, is to keep safe 
the deposits of its customers. That cannot 
be too often said—but deposits are created 
by loans, and the creation of deposits is not 
solely due to commercial loans. If we are 
to use the analogy of the federal constitu- 
tional authority over currency as applying 
to “deposit currency,’ it would mean that 
all banking theoretically should be under 
federal charter. 


*, 
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IMPRESSING TRUST WITH LIEN 

The Ohio Court of Appeals has rendered 
an interesting ruling on aliening or encum- 
bering the benefits of income or principal of 
trust, in the case of First National Bank of 
Boston vs. Stone, et al. Moritz Stone, in his 
will, created a trust for the benefit of his 
children, some of whom are defendants in 
this action. Item five, paragraph eight, of 
the will provides against any beneficiary, 
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aliening or encumbering the benefits of in- 
come or principal during the existence of the 
trust and further provides that if this is 
done or if by reason of insolvency such 
share shall vest in another, then the income 
and principal shall be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the trustee, ete. Plaintiffs are 
judgment creditors of Isaac and Arthur 
Stone, beneficiaries, and seek to impress a 
lien in their favor on the corpus of the 
trust. The lower court decreed in favor of a 
lien on termination of the trust. Defendants 
appeal. 

The court held that the decree be affirmed, 
or one of the injunctions laid down by the 
testator will be violated, if the court im- 
presses the trust with a lien. The fixing of 
this lien is not an assignment, alienation or 
incumbrance effected by the beneficiary. It 
is not an act of bankruptcy that will vest 
the beneficiary’s interest in another. Since 
the testator vested the principal in his chil- 
dren subject to divesture, and divesture does 
not follow from impressing the lien on the 
corpus at the termination of the trust, there 
is no forfeiture. Affirmed. 


BANK WARNS CUSTOMERS AGAINST 
CHECK FORGERIES 


Because of an unusually large number of 
successful forgery operations especially in 
the middle western states, the managements 
of banks are cautioned by the protective de- 
partment of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to caution their customers as to practices 
which encourage check forgeries. A bank in 
Ohio recently distributed a folder to custo- 
mers presenting the following suggestions : 

“By adhering strictly to the following rules 
as advocated by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, you will aid us greatly in safeguard- 
ing your bank account: 

“Do not sign your ordinary correspondence 
with the same signature that you use on your 
checks. 

“Do not give checks to solicitors who ask 
for same in payment of small amounts. 

“Do not leave your printed check book or 
cancelled checks on your desks or in unlocked 
desk drawers. 

“Do not fail to report the fact immediately 
to us if your bank statement does not reach 
you by the second of the month. 

“Do not throw a deposit slip on which you 
have written your name and on which you 
have made an error into a waste basket with- 
out tearing it up. 

“Do not fail to burn or destroy your can- 
celled vouchers when you have no further use 
for them.” 











TRUST ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO 
PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


URGENT NEED FOR PROTECTION OF PROPERTY AND ESTATES 


LEWIS E. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board, Irving Trust Company, New York 








(Epiror’s NoTE: One of the keynote addresses at the recent Twelfth Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York, was that presented by Mr. Pierson, whose experience and 
observation in both banking and trust work, impart particular value, to the conclusions 
he expresses. He deals not only with the problems of broader scope which confront trust 
administration, but also the new and greater opportunities for individual, economic and 
social service which challenge the earnest consideration of all engaged in fiduciary tasks.) 


APIDITY of change is a dominant 

characteristic of American economic, 

financial and social life. Seldom if 
ever in peace times has there come such 
a fundamental change in psychology, pro- 
foundly affecting millions of people, as in 
the past eighteen months. There is nothing 
essentially new about the present slump. We 
have had many before—few as severe in 
extent, yet one, at least, much longer in 
duration. We will work out of it. Prosperity 
will return again. Of this there is no shadow 
of a doubt. 

I am more interested, however, in the 
speedy changes which are the outstanding 
characteristics of life and business in this 
country and in this generation. Scores of 
entirely new products and new industries are 
even now in the making. More research, 
more progress, more insight into the vast 
labyrinth of chemistry, physics and elec- 
tricity, now occur each year than in a dec- 
ade, or even in a century, in the earlier his- 
tory of the United States. 





Evolution in Banking Procedure 

Society has become dynamic to an un- 
paralleled degree. Changes follow each other 
with bewildering rapidity. The individua! 
has difficulty in keeping up with the pro- 
cession and finds his responsibilities broad- 
ching from day to day. Not only must he 
grasp the facts of his own situation, but 
also the facts of related activities outside 
of his immediate control, whose effect may 
bear importantly upon his efforts and results, 
This has brought about teamwork, the out- 
standing development in our country and in 
our generation, through associations of in- 
dividuals for assistance and protection to 
each other. 


In reviewing the modern rapid economic 
evolution of the world and our country, few 
of us today realize the rapid changes in 
banking procedure which have come about 
through interchange of ideas between banks, 
largely through the instrumentality of the_ 
American Bankers Association. We have 
enormously improved our accounting meth- 
ods. We have broadened our knowledge of 
business by exchanging credit information. 
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Still another advance is the practice of 
the clearing houses throughout the United 
States, of making periodic examinations of 
their own member banks. We compare freely 
with each other our methods, forms, equip- 
ment, systems and policies. This sort of 
thing amazes the Europeans. Many times 
foreign bankers visiting my own institution 
have frankly voiced their surprise when we 
explained many features of our work that 
abroad would be kept as a zealously guarded 
secret. 

But secrecy is a foe to progress. Secrecy 
cannot exist where business men get to- 
gether through conventions or group meet- 
ings providing contact and acquaintanceship 
out of which grow confidence and team 
work. In no way can the trust companies, 
as well as other groups, better promote an 
understanding and a continuance of progress 
than by meetings such as the one you are 
now holding. 


Urgent Need for Competent and Broader 
Trust Service 


No trust company ean attain its full 
growth nor secure its full share of the busi- 
ness, which even now is potentially far larger 
than we can easily imagine, without a keen 
realization of how trust business dovetails 
into the requirements of the American public. 

Never before has the need for competent 
trust service been so urgent, so broad, as it 
is today. The inexperienced investor is tossed 
in a whirlpool of dangerous cross currents. 
The values of tangible things have been pro- 
foundly affected by the present depression. 
He is beset with advice to buy this or buy 
that. He does not know whom to believe. 
He longs for a firm rock to which he may 
cling for support. 

The man in the street today is not get- 
ting the type of financial service that he 
will be able to get a few years in the future. 
Teamwork will bring ever improving serv- 
ice. I have in mind particularly the possi- 
bility of closer cooperation with the life in- 
surance companies in the so-called ‘“insur- 
ance trusts.” 


Development of Corporate Service 

We are familiar with the historic steps in 
the evolution of business control—first the 
individual, then the partnership, the guild, 
and the corporation. It is interesting to note 
that in the United States we have gone much 
farther than other countries in handling cor- 
porately not only production, transportation, 
distribution and many phases of retail trade, 
but are also in the vanguard of a new trend 
to turn to corporations for service—personal 
service. This is well exemplified by trust 
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companies. It iS practically impossible for 
an individual or an inexperienced trustee to 
give as competent, efficient or as continu- 
ous attention to the affairs of a beneficiary 
as is given by a trust company. 


Superior Advantages of Corporate 
Trusteeship 

The reasons are not hard to find. We need 
mention merely a few. Only specialists can 
hope to deal properly with the intricacies of 
taxation. Trust law is a vast realm in itself, 
The accounting procedure required by the 
surrogate is a highly technical matter. 

Real estate fairly bristles with pitfalls for 
the unwary. Rentals, repairs, taxes, con- 
tacts, leases, titles, sudden changes in trans- 
portation facilities, shifts in population, the 
changing character of a neighborhood—and 
last but not least is the always difficult 
question of investment. In other types of 
trust work, such as reorganizations and re- 
ceiverships, the broad experience which a 
trust company accumulates through the years 
is an intangible asset of the utmost impor- 
tance, often worth much more than the mod- 
est fees that are charged. 

These are some of the subjects which only 
broad business experience and expert knowl- 
edge can cope with successfully. Few indi- 
vidual trustees, I imagine, would knowingly 
accept the burden of such a responsibility. 
The point is that people want and expect 
competent, efficient and continuing service. 


Business Experience as Valuable 
Intangible Asset 

Perhaps the most valuable of all the in- 
tangible assets of a well-run trust company 
is its fund of business experience. Two or 
three concrete examples will make my mean- 
ing clear. First a peculiar question regard- 
ing life insurance. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer met sudden 
death through blood poisoning. The disease 
came from germs that got into his blood due 
to the bite of an insect one night in his 
garden. The ordinary insurance carried was 
$50,000. There was $45,000 additional cover- 
age for death by accident. Both the execu- 
tor and the lawyer for the estate were about 
to put in a claim for $50,000, but an officer 
of our company who acted as friendly ad- 
viser to the family of the decesead, insisted 
that the $45,000 additional be claimed be- 
cause death had come accidentally. A bite 
of an insect, he argued, is just as much acci- 
dental as the bite of a poisonous serpent. 
And against the protests of both the local 
attorney and the executor this claim was 
made, and the insurance company paid the 
claim promptly without objection. 
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Our receivership experience naturally pro- 
vides us with an excellent opportunity to test 
the merit of corporate administration of re- 
sponsibilities. Our men have had an aston- 
ishing range of duties to perform, all the 
way from running a New York City hotel to 
conducting the manufacture of cosmetics. In 
one case it was necessary for us to take 
over a radio broadcasting station and a 
miscellaneous assortment of magazines. At 
the outset the situation seemed hopeless and 
the assets of almost negligible value. But 
by patient and persistent work and by doing 
the things which should be done, not merely 
the things customary in receivership practice, 
we realized enough money to pay 95 per cent 
of the débts involved in this $600,000 bank- 
ruptcy. 


Element of Personal Contact 

It is almost axiomatic that trust service 
brings a banker into a more personal and 
intimate contact with customers than does 
any other field of financial work. We can 
never stress this idea too strongly. No mat- 
ter how large a trust company may become, 
no matter how specialized its activities, no 
matter how its routine may be departmental- 
ized and subdivided, we must remember that 
at all times the quality of its contacts with 
grantors or beneficiaries must remain on the 
high plane of a confidential and intimate re- 
lationship. The requisite traits of charac- 
ter that fit men to be trust officers and to 
win advancement must be appraised accord- 
ingly. 

I believe that trust companies should wel- 
come, and even on occasion recommend, the 
appointment of a co-executor and co-trustee, 
if the grantor will suggest a friend willing 
to act. Such ties of friendship with the dece- 
dent can well be used in the future, as in 
the past, to insure that genuine interest in 
the welfare of the survivors, whereby the 
largest corporation can make their contacts 
warm, friendly and personal. 


Simplification and Standardization 

Yet, as far as administrative routine is 
concerned, there is no reason for not trying 
to make operations impersonal. This means 
simplification and standardization. We must 
take a lesson from the experience of many 
trade associations. We shall have to do what 
they did, namely: Get together and inter- 
change our experiences, simplify and stand- 
ardize our forms and methods, discuss the 
various phases of accounting so that we can 
have a system of cost accounting on a scien- 
tific basis. If we are losing money on some 
kinds of business, we at least ought to know 
about it. As matters stand today, many 
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small trusts are handled at a loss. Yet we 
cannot expect the fees allowed by law to 
be modernized without first collectively dem- 


onstrating the unfairness of the present situ- 
ation. 


There is a sphere in which group action 
may bring good results—the highly diverse 
outgrowth in this country of ancient ideas 
regarding accumulation and alienation. I 
do not deny that the law against accumula- 
tion accomplishes a desirable social purpose. 


Uniform Laws Governing Accumulation 

We do not wish to make possible the fan- 
tastic situation described in one of H. G. 
Wells’ novels where, by keeping the benefi- 
ciary alive in a glass ease for about 200 
years, the self-perpetuating trustees built up 
a fund so large that it controlled nearly 
everything in Great Britain. But the present 
laws regarding accumulation might very well 
be made uniform and in a number of our 
states more liberal. 

The Bankers Association and other asso- 
ciations have brought about uniform laws in 
many desirable situations. There is still much 
to be done. Perhaps trust companies, with 
the legal fraternity, might well study and 
advocate a uniform law through the states 
as to the number of lives during which a 
trust may be continued. At the same time 
might be reformulated the old rules regard- 
ing the conflicting interests of beneficiary and 
remaindermen which have so plagued the ac- 
countants and caused so much needless liti- 
gation in regard to stock dividends and 
amortization. 

I next submit the suggestion that a trust 
company should never agree to act either as 
guardian of the person or as committee for 
the person of an incompetent or lunatic. 

Good bankers have always fully recognized 
a solemn responsibility toward depositors and 
stockholders, but is there not a responsibility 
of another kind, much broader in scope which 
in this day and age more definitely rests 
upon the shoulders of trust companies, life 
insurance companies, and other similar guard- 
ians of property for which they have defi- 
nitely been made trustees? 


Vital Interest in Economic Health 

The trust company stands as a vigilant 
protector of widows and orphans, the weak, 
the helpless and the inexperienced. This very 
fact creates a high and special responsibility 
—a responsibility which cannot be fully dis- 
charged by mere routine custody of wealth, 
however carefully and however scrupulously 
performed. The value of the property so 
entrusted is vastly increasing. An inventory 
of the property now lodged with trust com- 
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panies, life insurance companies and banks 
would show that substantial amounts are 
held of the securities of every major indus- 
try in the country. 

Thus the banks, trust companies and life 
insurance companies all have a vital and 
continuing interest in the economic health of 
the nation. Nothing can injure any part of 
the country’s industrial fabric without ad- 
versely affecting the value of some property 
held in trust. 


Protection of Property 
It is clear as the noonday sun that the 
prosperity of our nation and the prosperity 
of the industries which produce and conserve 
our national wealth are the concern of every 
trust officer who properly understands his 
responsibilities. If trust officers remain silent 
and supine in the face of legislative or politi- 
eal action which they believe after careful 
consideration threatens to disturb the values 
of property entrusted to their care, they are 
unmindful to the interests which they 
been appointed to serve. 
It is a duty, as well as a high service, 
which bodies such as yours can and should 
perform, in becoming articulate on 
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questions that affect the welfare of general 
business. We should make our voice heard 
and heeded. When important questions of 
public policy are under discussion, we should 
express an opinion based upon a desire to 
protect the interests of thousands upon thou- 
sands of small investors. Who shall speak 
for them if not associations such as this? 
How this may be done, others can determine 
better than I. It may be that we can act 
alone, as an independent body, speaking only 
for those we represent. Perhaps a_ better 
channel can be found through joint action 
and joint declarations with other fiduciaries 

One thing I feel sure of, and in this I think 
I voice the feeling of all thoughtful trust 
executives. We have the burden of caring 
for the savings of others. We are guardians 
for the weak, helpless and inexperienced. By 
experience and training trust officers know 
What makes for prosperity and what leads 
toward disaster. Thus there is a higher duty 
imposed upon them toward their clients and 
toward the public. I am confident that as a 
g-ocp, the trust officers in this country need 
y_eld to none in their experience, their busi- 
ness skill, their patriotism or their courage. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEE WITH REGARD TO 
ORIGINAL INVESTMENTS 


TENTATIVE RULES IN PROPOSED RESTATEMENT OF THE LAW OF TRUSTS 
AUSTIN W. SCOTT 
Law School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Epitor’s Note: This paper acquires added interest because of the fact that Mr. Scott 
is engaged upon a Restatement of the Law of Trusts for the American Law Institute. 


In discussing the subject of the trustees’ responsibility as to retention or substitution 
of original investments, Mr. Scott illuminates the problems most frequently encountered 
by quoting from the tentative principles arrived at in the task of restating the law of 


trusts. 


It is significant in view of current discussion in trust circles, that Mr. Scott does 


not favor a uniform or standardized statute governing trust investments, giving as his 
reason the advisability of balancing the viewpoints of testator, the beneficiaries and the 


T is of course, well known that where the 
instrument creating the trust authorizes 
the trustee to continue investments made 

by the creator of the trust, the trustee is jus- 

tified in retaining them even though they 
would not otherwise be proper trust invest- 
ments. The only difficulty which arises in 
such a case is in determining his intention. 

It is often a difficult question of construc- 
tion whether such authority is conferred and 
how far it may extend. Very often the ques- 
tion is whether such authorization can be 
spelled out from more or ambiguous 
language in the instrument. It is easier to 
find an authorization to retain securities 
received by the trustee as part of the trust 
estate, than it is to find an authorization for 
the investment by the trustee in securities of 
the same character. It is easier to infer that 
the creator of the trust intended the trustee 
to continue the investments which he has 
made, than it is to infer an intention to 
authorize the trustee to make investments of 
that character. There is no way of avoiding 
difficulties of interpretation except by proper 
draftsmanship. 


less 


When the Instrument Is Silent on Retention 

Suppose, however, that the creator of the 
trust says nothing directly or indirectly about 
the retention of investments, and the invest- 
ments made by the creator are not such as 
trustees would be justified in making. Is the 
fact that the creator of the trust made them 
of itself sufficient justification to the trustee 
to retain them? On this point there is a con- 
flict of authority. In some states the courts 
have said that the fact that the creator made 


essentials of trusteeship in the various state jurisdictions.) 





an investment shows that he considered it safe 
and proper. On the other hand, other courts 
have held that the fact that the creator made 
an investment while he still had control over 
it does not indicate an intention that the 
trustee should have power to retain it, that 
while he might be willing to take business 
risks or even speculative chances while he 
was in control, there is nothing to indicate 
that he wishes his trustee to take similar 
risks, and that if he did wish to give his this 
power he would have said so in the instru- 
ment creating the trust. The weight of 
authority is with the latter view, although 
in close cases, where the investment is not 
clearly an improper trust investment, it has 
been held that the fact that the creator made 
an investment is some evidence of its being 
a proper investment for the trustee to con- 
tinue to hold, at least in states in which 
there is no fixed rule limiting the scope of 
trust investments. 


There are statutes in several states which 
have adopted the minority view by providing 
that trust funds received by trustees may be 
kept invested in the securities received by 
them, unless it is otherwise ordered by the 
court, or unless it is otherwise provided by 
the trust instrument. 


In a number of states there are no de- 
cisions or statutes on the question of reten- 
tion of investments and in such states, since 
it is likely that the courts would hold that 
the trustee should convert them into proper 
trust investments, the only safe course for 
a trustee is to dispose of them and invest the 
proceeds in proper trust investments. 
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Duty to Convert 

When the trustee is under a duty to con- 
vert investments made by the settlor he 
must do so within a reasonable time after 
the creation of the trust. What is a reason- 
able time depends upon all the circumstances, 
including the character of the investment, its 
marketability, the state of the market and 
other factors. It has been said that pre- 
sumptively a year is the proper period with- 
in which conversion must be effectuated, but 
under many circumstances a year may be too 
long a time, and under others it may not 
be long enough. 

In the Restatement of the Law of Trusts 
which, with the aid of my advisers, I am now 
engaged in drafting for the American Law 
Institute, I have tentatively stated the rule 
in the absence of statute to be somewhat as 
follows: “The trustee is under a duty to the 
beneficiary within a reasonable time after 
the creation of the trust to dispose of any 
part of the trust property included in the 
trust at the time of its creation which is not 
a proper trust investment.” 


When Subsequent Changes Affect Status of 
Investment 


So far I have been assuming that the trust 


estate when received by the trustee included 
investments which at that time were of a 
character which trustee is not justified to 
make. It not infrequently happens, however, 
that at the time of the creation of the trust 
an investment is a proper trust investment, 
but owing to a subsequent change of cir- 
cumstances it becomes improper. Thus, the 
trust estate may include a mortgage and the 
mortgaged property may subsequently fall 
in value so at to endanger the security, or 
it may include bonds which though safe 
enough at the outset subsequently depreciate, 
or it may include shares of stock which owing 
to a change of circumstances become specu- 
lative. In such a case it may become the 
duty of the trustee to dispose of the inves- 
ment. He is not justified in continuing to 
hold an investment merely because when he 
received it at the time of the creation of the 
trust it was a proper investment, if owing 
to a change in circumstances it is no longer 
a proper trust investment. 

Whether the question is one of making an 
investment or of disposing of an investment, 
the standard of care applicable to a trustee 
is that of a prudent man under the circum- 
stances. As a prudent man he should take 
reasonable steps to keep himself informed 
as to the state of the investment. He need 
not. it has been said by the courts, watch 
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the ticker as a speculator would, but on the 
other hand he cannot close his eyes to sub- 
sequent events merely because at the time of 
the creation of the trust the conditions made 
the investment a proper one. This does not 
mean that the instant trouble arises he must 
throw the securities on the market; it merely 
means that he must watch his opportunities 
to dispose of the investment. 

There is perhaps no commoner case where 
trustees have been held liable for negligent 
breach of trust than in the failure to dispose 
of investments which were originally proper 
but which subsequently become improper. 
A sale under such circumstances usually re- 
sults in a loss to the trust estate, and trustees 
too frequently cause further losses because 
they fear to accept losses which have already 
occurred. While the trustee is held only 
to the care and skill of a prudent man, in 
this as in other situations the temptation to 
imprudence is unusually pressing. 

Even where the trustee is directed to re- 
tain investments he has been held liable 
where owing to a change of circumstances 
their retention becomes clearly imprudent. 
In such a case, although he is not authorized 
to dispose of them, he is liable for a breach 
of trust, not strictly for not disposing of 
them, but for failing to apply to the court 
for authority to dispose of them. 

The general principle here involved I have 
tentatively stated in the Restatement of the 
Law of Trusts somewhat as follows: “If 
trustee holds property which when acquired 
by him was a proper investment, but which 
thereafter becomes an improper investment, 
it is the duty of the trustee to the beneficiary 
to dispose of the property within a reason- 
able time unless under the circumstances a 
prudent man would retain it.” 


When Trust Is Created for Two or More 
Beneficiaries 

T have been assuming heretofore that there 
is a single beneficiary. A new element enters 
into the situation where, as is indeed usually 
the case, the trust is created for two or more 
beneficiaries in succession. In that case the 
propriety of retaining investments made by 
the creator of the trust is complicated by the 
fact that the trustee is under a duty of im- 
partiality between the successive beneficiaries. 
Under a trust of this sort arise the difficult 
questions with respect to what is income and 
what is principal, questions which often be- 
come a matter of great controversy particu- 
larly where stock is held in trust and extra- 
ordinary dividends, either in cash or in stock, 
are declared. These controversies I merely 
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mention in passing. The special problem 
with which I wish to deal here is that which 
arises where the investments made by the 
creator of the trust are wasting or unpro- 
ductive investments, investments which yield 
more than the usual rate of return but at 
the expense of diminishing the corpus, or in- 
vestments which yield no return or at least 
a return substantially less than that usually 
arising from trust investments. 

You are perhaps familiar with the famous 
decision by Lord Eldon in the leading case of 
Howe vs. Earl of Dartmouth, 7 Ves. 187a. 
In that case a testator left the residue of his 
property to trustees for certain beneficiaries 
for life and others in remainder. The trust 
property included certain terminable annu- 
ities which yielded a large income as long as 
the annuities should last, but on the termina- 
tion of the annuities there would be nothing 
left. It was held that the life beneficiaries 
were not entitled to the whole of the income 
but that the trustees should sell the annuities 
and invest the proceeds in proper trust se- 
curities. 

This principle has been applied both in 
England and in the United States to various 
other situations involving wasting property 
such as leaseholds, royalties, patent rights, 
oil and gas wells and quarries and chattels 
worn out by use. In such cases the trustee 
is under a duty either to sell the property 
or to set aside a part of the nominal income 
to meet the loss in principal. The underly- 
ing principle is thus stated in the Restate- 
ment of Trusts: “Unless it is otherwise pro- 
vided by the terms of the trust, if property 
held in trust for one beneficiary for a des- 
ignated period and thereafter to be conveyed 
to another beneficiary is wasting property, 
the trustee is under a duty to the beneficiary 
who is entitled to the principal (a) to sell 
such property, or (b) to make provision for 
amortization.” 


Where Depreciation Is Accidental 

This principle does not apply where the de- 
preciation is not inevitable but is merely ac- 
cidental or where the amount of depreciation 
is small. It is generally held not applicable 
to bonds received by the trustee as part of 
the original trust estate which are then sell- 
ing at a premium, although the principle has 
been held applicable to bonds subsequently 
purchased at a premium by the trustee. It 
is not applicable where the terms of the trust 
expressly or by implication authorize the 
retention of the property by the trustee and 
the payment of the whole return therefrom 
to the life beneficiary. Such terms are some 
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times not to be found in the language of the 
trust instrument but are to be gathered from 
the nature of the disposition and the sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

A similar problem arises in the converse 
situation where the trouble is not that in- 
vestments yield too large a return at the 
expense of the corpus but on the contrary 
yield too small a return or no return at all. 
There are decisions to the effect that where 
the trust estate includes vacant land, the 
trustee is under a duty to the life beneficiary 
to dispose of it and to invest the proceeds 
productively. The rule has been applied to 
reversionary interests. This rule is thus ten- 
tatively stated in the Restatement of Trusts: 
“Unless it is otherwise provided by the terms 
of the trust, if property held in trust for one 
beneficiary for a designated period and there- 
after to be conveyed to another beneficiary 
produces no income or a clearly inadequate 
income, the trustee is under a duty to the 
beneficiary entitled to the income to sell such 
property.” 


Conversion of Wasting or Unproductive 
Property 

An important question arises where the 
conversion of wasting or unproductive prop- 
erty is not immediately effectuated by the 
trustee. What is the effect of the delay? It 
has been held that the delay of the trustee, 
whether proper because he awaits a favorable 
opportunity to sell the property or improper 
because he negligently fails to act, should 
not ultimately affect the rights of the life 
beneficiary and remainderman as_ between 
themselves. When the property is finally 
sold the proceeds are allocated between life 
tenant and remainderman so as to yield an 
equitable return and only such a return to 
the life beneficiary. 


This principle is thus tentatively stated 


in the Restatement of the Law of Trusts: 
“Unless it is otherwise provided by the terms 
of the trust, if property held in trust for one 
beeficiary for a designated period and there- 
after to be conveyed to another beneficiary is 
property which the trustee is under a duty to 
sell and the sale is delayed, the proceeds of 
the sale must be apportioned by ascertaining 
the sum which with simple interest thereon 
at the then current rate on trust investments 
from the day when the duty to sell arose to 
the day of receipt of the proceeds would 
equal the amount of such proceeds, plus the 
net income received or minus the net loss in 
carrying the property prior to the sale, and 
the sum so ascertained must be treated as 
principal and the residue as income.” 
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Doubt as to Uniform Statutory Requirements 

From what I have said it is evident that 
there is great diversity in the statutes and 
decisions in the several states with regard 
to the duties of trustees with respect to in- 
vestments. Should there then be a uniform 
trust law drafted by this Association and 
presented to the legislatures of the several 
states? I doubt the wisdom of this. In the 
first place, although it is desirable that there 
should be certainty in the law of each state, 
there is no compelling reason for uniformity 
among the several states. The law should as 
far as possible attempt to carry out the 
reasonable expectations of the testator. What 
his expectations are depends a good deal 
upon the customs and practices of the par- 
ticular community. They are not necesarily 
the same in great urban states like New 
York as in the more rural states of the 
middle west. I should hesitate to urge uni- 
form legislation. 


There is another point to be considered. 
The members of this Association represent 
the point of view of the corporate trustee 
rather than that of the testator or that of 
the beneficiaries. I do not mean that there 
is necessarily a conflict of interests, but such 
conflict often arises. The trust company as 
is natural desires to make the administration 
of trusts easy and without risk to the trus- 
tee. This is desirable of course, not merely 
from the point of view of the trustee but 
also from that of the testator and the bene- 
ficiaries. This object, however, may some- 
times be attained only by the adoption of 
arbitrary rules which may work in particular 
instances quite unfairly to the benficiaries 
and which may well be contrary to the testa- 
tor’s intent. All these interests must be 
balanced so that none is sacrificed to the 
others. It seems to me important therefore 
that in drafting any legislation the point of 
view of the testator and of the beneficiaries, 
especially where it may conflict with that of 
the trustee, should be adequately represented. 


When Interests Are in Conflict 

Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by 
citing a statute which has been adopted in 
a number of states on the recommendation of 
this Association. The statute to which I 
refer provides that whenever any deposit is 
made by any person in trust for another and 
no further notice is given to the trust com- 
pany, on the death of the trustee the deposit 
may be paid to the person for whom the 
deposit was made. This statute undoubtedly 
protects the bank and is perfectly reasonable 
in so doing. It leaves entirely open, how- 
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ever, the question whether the beneficiary is 
entitled to keep the money, and on this point 
there is a difference of opinion among the 
courts. In a case decided about two months 
ago in New Jersey it was held that the effect 
of the statute was merely to protect the 
bank from liability and did not permit the 
beneficiary to keep the money. In New York 
on the other hand, the beneficiary has been 
allowed to keep the money. It seems to me 
that legislation which deals with one prob- 
lem in this piecemeal fashion, taking care 
quite properly of the interest of the bank but 
ignoring the question of the interests of the 
depositor or his estate and that of the bene- 
ficiary, is unscientific and unsatisfactory. 

The distinguished chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York in 
a recent case said: 


“A trustee is held to something stricter 
than the morals of the market place. Not 
honesty alone, but the punctilio of an honor 
the most sensitive, is then the standard of 
behavior. As to this there has developed a 
tradition that is unbending and inveterate. 
Uncompromising rigidity has been the atti- 
tude of the courts of equity when petitioned 
to undermine the rule of undivided loyalty by 
the ‘disintegrating erosion’ of particular ex- 
ceptions. Only thus has the level of con- 
duct for fiduciaries been kept at a level high- 
er than that trodden by the crowd. It will 
not consciously be lowered by any judgment 
of this court.” 


\ \? 
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CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 
(A gift of the residue to executors in 
trust to distribute it to worthy charities 
selected by them is valid.) 


The will of Lloyd W. Seaman contained 
the following residuary clause, “‘All the rest, 
residue and remainder of my estate, if any, 
and of whatsoever nature or description, I 
give, devise and bequeath to my executors 
hereinafter named, in trust nevertheless and 
with the power to distribute the same for 
the uses and purposes following, that is to 
say: The said executors shall select such 
worthy charities, incorporated or otherwise, 
in the City of New York, as in their discre- 
tion and judgment shall seem proper, and 
shall divide the said residue among such 
charities in such proportions and amounts 
as to my said executors shall seem proper.” 

The court held the provision to be valid 
and approved the distribution proposed by 
the executors.—Estate of Lloyd W. Seaman, 
Surrogate’s Court, New York. 




















MITIGATING BURDENS OF TAXATION IN THE 
PREPARATION OF WILLS AND TRUSTS 


HOW FIDUCIARIES AND LAWYERS MAY COOPERATE IN BEHALF 
OF BENEFICIARIES 


JOSEPH J. ROBINSON 
Tax Counsel, Chicago Title and Trust Company 


(Epiror’s Note: In view of the multiplication of inheritance, estate and income tax 
burdens the fact is often overlooked that excessive or undue tares may be prevented in 


the careful planning or preparation of wills and trust instruments. 


This is precisely 


where the trust officer and the lawyer who draws up the will or trust instrument may 


arrive at a common footing in protecting beneficiaries and clients. 


Mr. Robinson, in his 


valuable paper presented at the recent twelfth Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York, 
gives consideration to questions of preventing excessive taration which should enter into 
the framing of wills and trust instruments.) 


S all lawyers and trust officers know, 

the time to minimize taxes against 

estates and beneficiaries is when the 
will or the trust instrument is being prepared 
and not after it becomes effective. 

In drawing a will or a trust instrument 
to save taxes the draftsman must take into 
eonsideration the more important inherit- 
ance, estate, and income tax questions usu- 
ally involved in such instruments. If he is 
familiar with such questions he is then in 
a position (1) to advise the donor of a trust 
what powers he may reserve to himself with- 
out making the transfer in trust taxable; (2) 
to guide the donor or testator in distributing 
his estate with the greatest tax economy; 
(3) to prepare the way for the executor and 
the trustee to save possible additional taxes 
during their respective administrations of 
the estate, and (4) to prepare the way even 
for the beneficiaries to save possible addi- 
tional taxes after distribution of the estate. 


Contingent Remainder Provisions in Wills 

We shall first consider how to save taxes 
in drafting wills. However, what is said 
with reference to wills applies with equal 
force to taxable trust instruments. In draft- 
ing a will the more important state inherit- 
ance tax questions to be considered are those 
relating to contingent or defeasible remain- 
ders, powers of appointment, and bequests 
to charities. 

In many states a contingent remainder is 
taxed on the death of the testator and on 
the basis of the most remote contingency 
possible under the terms of the will. This 
method of taxing such a remainder is re- 
sponsible, in altogether too many cases, for 


an excessively high, though temporary, in- 
heritance tax. This high tax, though intended 
to be temporary, frequently, through death. 
absence, or oversight of the remainderman, 
becomes the permanent tax. The excessive 
portion of such tax may, to a large extent, 
be avoided by omitting to provide for remote 
contingenciés which result in higher taxes. 
Such remote contingencies are those which 
make possible either the reduction of the 
number of beneficiaries or that distant rela- 
tives or strangers will take the 
or part thereof. 

Contingencies 


remainder 


provided for in the will 
which do not make possible either the re- 
duction of the number of beneficiaries or 
that distant relatives or strangers will take 
any portion of the remainder do not result 
in higher taxes even though they be remote 
contingencies. The contingent remainder pro- 
visions in these states affect not only per- 
sons residing therein but also persons re- 
siding elsewhere who happen to have prop- 
erty subject to tax in any of such states. A 
familiarity with these tax provisions is 
therefore of value to lawyers and trust ofli- 
cers in all jurisdictions. 

One of the ways, then, of avoiding exces- 
sive inheritance taxes in many estates is to 
avoid creating such remote contingent re- 
mainders as will result in unnecessarily high 
taxes upon the death of the testator. 


Other Methods of Preventing Excessive Taxes 

Another method of saving inheritance 
taxes in a will is to give the life tenant a 
power to appoint a substantial portion of the 
remainder. In most states the tax upon 
property subject to a power of appointment 
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is postponed until the death of the donee of 
the power. If the testator distributes, say, 
one-half of his estate himself, and gives the 
life tenant the power to distribute the other 
half, one-half will be taxable at the testator’s 
death and the other half will be taxable 
upon the death of the life tenant. It is 
obvious that in most jurisdictions such an 
arrangement will result in considerable tax 
savings. 

Still another method of preventing exces- 
sive inheritance taxes against estates and 
beneficiaries is to avoid leaving bequests to 
be devoted to religious, educational or chari- 
table uses outside the state of testator’s domi- 
cile. In most states bequests to such uses 
within the state of testator’s domicile, are 
entirely exempt from taxation, while be- 
quests to such uses without the state, are 
not only taxable but are taxable at the very 
high rates applying to strangers. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to determine whether a 
bequest to or for a religious, educational or 
charitable institution located without the 
state is taxable before making a bequest 
thereto. 

If such bequest is taxable, the high tax 
might be avoided in the following ways: by 
substituting a local institution, by leaving 
life insurance to the foreign institution, or 
by devising to such foreign institution real 
estate situated in the state of its organiza- 
tion and operation. Life insurance payable 
to a beneficiary other than the estate of the 
insured is not taxable in most states, and 
real estate, being taxable only in the state 
where it is located, would not be taxable 
even there, because it is devised to a reli- 
gious, educational or charitable institution in 
that state. 

We have mentioned three leading methods 
of minimizing state inheritance taxes in 
drafting wills. 


Federal Estate Tax Questions 


The more important federal estate tax 
questions to be considered in drafting a will 
to save taxes relate to powers of appoint- 
ment and bequests to charities. The Revenue 
Act imposes an estate tax on property pass- 
ing under a general power of appointment 
exercised by decedent by (1) will, or (2) 
by deed executed in contemplation of, or 
intended to take effect at or after his death. 
Under this provision property passing under 
a power of appointment is taxable upon the 
death of the donee of the power in those 
cases where the power is a general power 
and was exercised by the donee. 

Since all property left by a decedent is 
subject to federal estate taxes upon his 
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death, property passing ‘under a _ general 
power of appointment is taxable in the es- 
tate of the donor of the power as well as in 
the estate of the donee of the power. How- 
ever, property passing under a specific power 
exercised by the donee is not taxable as part 
of the estate of the donee. It is taxable but 
once, namely, in the estate of the donor. It 
is advisable, therefore, to give the donee a 
specific and not a general power of appoint- 
ment if it is desired to save federal estate 
taxes, as well as state inheritance taxes. 


Charitable Bequests 
Another method of saving federal estate 
taxes in drafting a will is this: In leaving 
a remainder to religious, educational or char- 
itable institutions, such bequest should be 
made to take effect on the happening of an 
event that is certain to occur. If. the con- 
tingency upon which the bequest is to go 
to such institutions is such that the bequest 
might never become effective, the bequest is 
not deductible from decedent’s gross estate. 
This rule is modified somewhat in cases 
where a testator gives the income of the 
estate to the widow for life and the re- 
mainder to charities, with the proviso that, 
if necessary for her comfort and support, 
she may invade the principal of the trust. 
In such case the rule is that, if the bequest 
for charitable purposes could be cut off at 
the whim of the widéw by merely sending 
a written communication to the trustee that 
she needed the entire estate for her comfort 
and support, it may not be deducted from 
decedent’s gross estate. On the other hand, 
if the will shows that the power of the 
widow is limited and restricted by the judg- 
ment of the trustee, or where the estate is 
so large that the income therefrom is more 
than sufficient to maintain the widow ac- 
cording to her standard of living, the be- 
quest to charities may be deducted from 
decedent’s gross estate. 
Ithaca Trust Company vs. United States, 
279 U. 8S. 151. 
Lucas vs. Mercantile Trust, 43 Fed. (2d) 
39. 
First National Bank of Birmingham vs. 
Snead, 24 Fed. (2d) 186. 
Boston Safe Deposit &€ Trust Company vs. 
Commissioner, 21 B. T. A. 11/20-30. 
So much for state inheritance and federal 
estate taxes. 


Saving on Income Taxes 
It is possible in drafting a will to save 
also income taxes for estates and beneficia- 
ries. In order to draw a will with possi- 


bilities for income tax savings the draftsman 
federal in- 


must be familiar with certain 
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come tax questions. He should, for instance, 
know (1) to whom the income of the testa- 
mentary trust he is creating will be taxable; 
(2) what annuities are taxable and what 
annuities are not taxable; (3) the taxability 
of annuities payable to a widow in lieu of 
her statutory rights; (4) whether a testa- 
mentary business trust is taxable as a cor- 
poration; (5) what basis an executor, trus- 
tee, or beneficiary must use in determining 
gain or loss upon sales of estate or trust 
property, and (6) what depreciation and 
depletion a life tenant and remainderman 
may take. 

Time will not permit a discussion of these 
important income tax questions. Their very 
enumeration suggests that at the time of 
drafting a will a foundation may be laid for 
possible income tax savings not only to an 
estate during its administration, but also 
to the beneficiaries after the estate is dis- 
tributed to them. 

We shall, however, call your attention to 
one method of laying a foundation in a will 
for possible future income tax savings, be- 
cause of its unusual interest to trust officers. 
This method is to make the same person 
both executor and trustee. Under the pres- 
ent law the executor, and the testamentary 


trustee of a trust of personal property under 
a general or a residuary bequest, use dif- 
ferent basis for determining gain or loss on 
sales of personal property. The basis to the 
executor is the value of the property at tes- 
tator’s death, while the basis to such trus- 
tee is the value of the property at the time 
of distribution to him. Since the trustee 
uses a later basis than the executor, the 
executor and the trustee in the same estate 
may, in certain cases, take advantage of such 
later basis to the benefit of the estate. 

For instance, where personal property, sub- 
ject to a trust, has increased in value in the 
hands of the executor and it is desired to 
sell it during the period of administration, 
it is readily seen that, if the executor dis- 
tributes such property to itself as trustee 
and the trustee, who may use the more fa- 
vorable basis, makes the sale, income taxes 
on the profit of such sale may be entirely 
avoided. Such transfer of personal prop- 
erty by the executor to the trustee and sale 
thereof by the trustee, are sometimes neces- 
sary to be made within a few hours. If the 
executor and trustee are one and the same 
person such transactions may be promptly 
consummated without any delay. That is not 
always possible where the executor and the 
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trustee are different persons, especially where 
the executor or the trustee is an individual 
who might be ill or absent when the oppor- 
tunity for an advantageous sale arises. Mak- 
ing the same corporation, then, both execu- 
tor and trustee is one method of laying a 
foundation in a will for possible future in- 
come tax savings. 


Important Points in Preparing Living or 
Revocable Trusts 

We shall now pass from testamentary 
trusts to living trusts. In drafting a living 
trust the all important question is, what pow- 
ers may the donor reserve to himself with- 
out making the transfer in trust subject 
to state inheritance or federal estate taxes? 

Some reservations render a living trust tax- 

able for state inheritance tax purposes but 

not for federal estate tax purposes, and vice 
versa. The death tax questions, which usu- 
ally arise in connection with revocable trusts, 
are: 
1. May the donor reserve to himself, 
alone, the power to revoke the trust? 
2. May the donor reserve the right to re- 
voke the trust in conjunction with a 
trustee? 

3. May the donor reserve the right to re- 
voke the trust in conjunction with a 
beneficiary ? 

4. May the donor reserve the right to re 


voke only during or after a certain 
period? 

The death tax questions which usually 

arise in connection with irrevocable trusts, 


are: 

1. May the donor reserve a 
real property? 

2. May the donor reserve the entire in- 
come of the trust during his life? 

3. May the donor reserve to himself an 
annuity during his life? 

4. May the donor provide that the income 

be paid to another during donor's life 

with remainder over at his death? 

5. May the donor provide that the income 
be accumulated during his life and the 
principal distributed upon his death? 

6. May the donor reserve a possible re- 

versionary interest in the corpus of 

the trust? 

May the donor reserve a possible rever- 

sionary interest in the income of the 

trust? 

8. May the donor reserve to himself pow- 
ers of management of the trust, includ- 
ing the power to supervise the invest- 
ment of the trust fund and the power 
to vote the shares of stock held by the 
trustee? 


life estate in 


=] 
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9. May the donor reserve the 


right to 
alter and amend if he provides that he 
‘annot personally benefit thereby? 


10. May the donor reserve the right to 
change beneficiaries or alter the propor- 
tions going to each? 

11. May the donor reserve the right to 
change beneficiaries if he also provides 
that he cannot make himself a_ benefi- 
ciary? 


Questions Before Supreme Court 

Some of these questions have already been 
settled, either by statute or final decision, 
others are still in the courts. Two of the 
more important of these questions, relating 
to federal estate taxes, are now before the 
United States Supreme Court. One is, wheth- 
er a donor of a trust may reserve to him- 
self the income for life without rendering 
the transfer in trust taxable. Three United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals decisions 
hold that such a reservation does not render 
the transfer in trust taxable, while one very 
recent decision by this court holds to the 
contrary. 

The other question now before the United 
States Supreme Court is, whether a donor 
of a trust may reserve the right to change 
beneficiaries provided he cannot substitute 
himself as a beneficiary. The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals recently reversed 
the District Court, holding that a reserva: 
tion of the right to change beneficiaries does 
not make the trust subject to federal estate 
taxes where the donor could not make him- 
self a beneficiary. Brady vs. Ham, decided 
November 26, 1930. Incidentally, this deci- 
sion overrules two cases decided by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Taxation of Revocable Trusts 

Another important question, also relating 
to federal estate taxes, is now before the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals. This 
question is, whether a revocable trust is 
taxable where the consent of a _ beneficiary 
is required to the revocation. Section 302 
(d) 1924 and 1926 Acts specifically provides 
that a transfer in trust is taxable where 
the donor either alone or in conjunction with 
any person, may alter, amend or revoke the 
trust. 

However, in a case which arose under the 
1921 Act, prior to the passage of this section 
of the statute, the United States Supreme 
Court held that where the donor reserved 
to himself during life the power to alter or 
revoke the trust with the consent of a bene- 
ficiary having an adverse interest, the trans- 
fer in trust was not subject to federal es- 
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tate taxes, as such a trust is equivalent to 
an absolute gift—Reinecke vs. Northern 
Trust Company (278 U. 8S. 339). 

The question arises, is Section 802 (4d), 
which expressly taxes trusts where the donor 
may revoke either by himself alone or in 
conjunction with any person, constitutional 
in the light of the Reinecke case, which held 
that such a trust is equivalent to an out- 
right gift? A very recent United States Dis- 
trict Court decision holds that this section 
is not constitutional in view of the holding 
in the Reinecke case. Erskine vs. White 
(U. S. Dist. Ct. Mass., October 1, 1930). This 
case was followed by the Surrogate Court, 
New York County, in Estate of Steward, de- 
cided January 9, 1931. 

There are also many important income tax 
questions involved in trust instruments, but 
time will not permit their discussion. Neither 
is there time to consider the inheritance, es- 
tate, or income tax questions affecting the 
various kinds of insurance trusts. I have 
merely touched upon a few high spots, and 
endeavored to impress upon you one fact, 
that in drafting wills and trusts to save 
taxes the draftsman must take into consid- 
eration the more important inheritance, es- 
tate, and income tax questions usually in- 
volved in such instruments. 


ROGER BRUCE CONANT ELECTED VICE. 
PRESIDENT OF BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
& TRUST COMPANY 


The recent election of Roger Bruce Conant 
as a vice-president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company meets with great fa- 
vor among officers and employees of the 
company because of his many years of asso- 
ciation, his pleasing personality and a con- 
stant willingness to cooperate at all times in 
furthering the interests of the organization. 
Mr. Conant came to the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company on December 12, 1904. At 
first he was employed in the transfer de- 
partment, then successively in the bond and 
banking departments, thus acquiring, in a 
comparatively short time, valuable experi- 
ence in the various branches of the com- 
pany’s business. 

In 1917 Mr. Conant was called to the trust 
department and by faithful application to his 
work became an important factor in the rap- 
idly growing trust division of the company. 
On July 1, 1924 he was made an assistant 
trust officer and on February 7, 1928 was ad- 
vanced to the position of a trust officer. He 
was further honored by the directors of the 
company on February 38, 1931 when he was 
elected a vice-president. 
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MAJOR CAUSES OF WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC TROUBLES 
AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


CENTRAL BANKING COORDINATION AND MALDISTRIBUTION OF GOLD 


THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Chairman of the Board of the Midland Bank Limited, London, England 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


It is customary for administrative managers of the leading English 


banks to discuss not only domestic but international economic and monetary trends at 
the annual meetings of shareholders. One of the keenest of British bankers is the Rt. Hon. 
R. McKenna, chairman of the Midland Bank Limited of London, who summarizes major 
causes of worldwide depression and the more effective employment of gold and credit.) 


UMMARIZING the situation in all its 

aspects, I would ascribe the economic 

troubles of the world to three main 
causes, all of which, unfortunately, are in 
operation at the same time. First, we are 
suffering from maldistribution of gold due 
to the relative inability or unwillingness 
of creditor countries to lend to debtor coun- 
tries. Secondly, the public has not yet re- 
covered from the reaction from the American 
stock market collapse. And thirdly, we are 
still feeling the effects of the long period of 
deflation in this country. In this situation 
it may be asked: From what direction can 
recovery be expected? Low money rates, 
which provide an inducement to the long- 
term investment of accumulated bank depos- 
its, will naturally help to stimulate indus- 
trial activity. The United States and France 
would seem to be realizing more clearly the 
necessity of lending abroad on a large and 
continuous scale if international equilibrium 
is to be restored and maintained. Further, 
the policy of deflation, in the sense of peri- 
odie reductions of money supplies, has prob- 
ably been abandoned in this country. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that under the com- 
bined influence of these factors the state of 
public sentiment will gradually improve. 


If monetary policy can do little in present 
circumstances to stimulate recovery by posi- 


tive action, it 
ditions 


"an at any rate preserve con- 
favorable to recovery by keeping 
money plentiful and cheap. The question 
arises whether catastrophes as bad as the 
present one might not be altogether avoided. 
True, a central bank in a creditor country 
cannot directly regulate the volume of ex- 
ternal lending, but it can stimulate it by 
keeping internal money rates low; and, 
though a central bank has no direct influence 


over public psychology, we must remember 
that a depressed state of mind is initially a 
resultant of bad trade before becoming a 
cause of its continuance. There remain for 
consideration possible ways and means by 
which the central bank may be able to regu- 
late the use of money. 


The Powers of Central Banks 
It has long been recognized that, in this 


Rr. HON. REGINALD MCKENNA 
Chairman of Board of Midland Bank of London 
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country at any rate, the central bank can go 
far towards checking a speculative boom, 
particularly in its early stages, by the use 
of the official discount rate, supported when 
necessary by open market policy. In Amer- 
ica the bank rate instrument is more diffi- 
cult to use, for the whole structure of mar- 
kets and rates is different in nearly every 
important particular from our own. The 
American banking system, moreover, is by 
no means so cohesive as the British. With 
many thousands of banks, less than two- 
thirds of which, measured by resources, are 
in direct touch with the central banks, it is 
clear that any given policy is far more difli- 
cult to execute in America than here. Fur- 
ther, the American authorities are called 
upon to cope with a popular interest in the 


stock market of exceptional magnitude. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that American 


bank rate policy proved ineffective to check 
the recent boom. The problem is one for 
that country to solve, and I refer to it now 
only because the United States fills so vast 
a place in international trade and finance 
that every important 


movement there has 
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An example of how trust companies and 
lawyers may work together with mutual ad- 
vantage and good will, is afforded by the 
preparation and distribution by the Old Na- 
tional Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Washington, of a so-called “At- 
torney’s Work Sheet for Use in Drawing 
Wills.” This work sheet has been prepared 
and distributed exclusively for the use of 
attorneys in making preliminary notes, in 
conference with clients, and the drafting of 
wills. The questions and the order in which 
they appear represent the combined experi- 
ence and best methods of many attorneys. 
The manner in which this aid has been re- 
ceived by lawyers shows that the latter are 
appreciative of the right kind of cooperation 
as suggested by the experience and services 
of trust companies. 

In a letter which accompanies the work 
sheet the trust company makes clear that its 
circulation is restricted to members of the 
Bar to whom prospective testators are in- 
variably referred by the bank or trust de- 
partment. When the bank is named it recog- 
nizes the claims of the attorney who drew 
the will to all legal business connected with 
the probate and settlement of the estate. Also 
in connection with creation of trusts, the 
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ATTORNEY’S WORK SHEET FOR USE IN DRAWING WILLS 






repercussions which are felt throughout the 
world. 

The difficulties of monetary policy with 
which we are now faced are, then, not wholly 
international, nor, on the other hand, can 
they be overcome entirely by individual cen- 
tral banks. Obviously the problem of the 
use of the world’s gold supplies is interna- 
tional in character, and can be dealt with 
only by cooperation among central banks. 
There is already evidence of a general wil- 
lingness to cooperate, but no indication yet 
of continuous common action ‘based upon 
an agreed policy. The first essential must be 
a full recognition of the imperative need of 
a steady general level of commodity prices. 
Trade cannot prosper while the world’s 
monetary unifs are subject to such wide vari- 
ations in purchasing power as we have wit- 
nessed in recent years. When this fact has 
been realized, and the common policy of cen- 
tral banks has been translated into action, 
we may anticipate much more rapid prog- 
ress in the field of monetary policy and a 
nearer approach to the time when we can 
regard our monetary system as fully abreast 
of our productive organization. 
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bank is glad to furnish precedents, 


trust 
clauses, forms, ete., for any points counsel 


may desire and which service is 
only to registered attorneys. 

The use of the work sheet in conference 
with clients will bring out needed informa- 
tion in a logical order, and besides furnish- 
ing data for future reference, may prevent 
oversight of some point that the attorney 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
client. If the work sheet is afterwards filed 
with the copy of the will drawn, it will sup 
ply complete and exact evidence of the data 
upon which the attorney acted, and, in the 
event question should arise later, may prove 
of material assistance to the court in de- 
termining the intention of the testator. In 
the work sheet are also conveyed some hints 
here and there that the lawyer may use in 
recommending trust company service, and at 
a time when his client is right before him. 
It inspires the attorney to answer the most 
pertinent questions that are asked by a clieni 
when the appointment of a corporate trustee 


is suggested. 


rendered 


Deposits of the 134 trust companies and 
state banks of Maryland increased $29,000,- 
000 last year to aggregate of $529,000,000. 
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EIGHT VAULT DOORS 


O the impressive list of York Vault installations, the 

name of another great financial institution is 
added. The equipmert in this instance includes eight 
vault doors, each 18 inches in net solid thickness, four 
of which have just been installed and four are about to 
be installed in six branches of the 
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Bankers, Architects and En- 
gineers planning to build or 
remodel bank vaults are in- 
vited to make use of ourlong 
experience and unsurpassed 
facilities, which are ade- 
quate to build the largest 
vaults yet designed. 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INSURANCECOMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


= NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT AUTHORIZES 
ACCEPTANCE OF TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
IN PAYMENT OF DUTIES 

By a recent decision of the United States 
Treasury Department in regard to Section 
648 of the new Tariff Act, collectors of cus- 
toms of the United States are authorized by 
law to receive at their discretion uncertified 
checks, including Travelers Cheques, in pay- 
ment of duties. The decision prohibits them, 
however, from receiving checks on foreign 
banks, or travelers cheques issued by foreign 
organizations. According to George Weston, 
vice-president and treasurer of the American 
Express Company: “This decision clarifies 
the situation and authorizes the acceptance 
in payment of customs duties of travelers 
cheques issued by recognized responsible 
American institutions, This will be welcome 
not only to travelers returning from over- 
seas, but to the large number of tourists who 
by rail and motor cross the Canadian and 
Mexican boundaries.” 

Mr. Weston further stated that it is esti- 
mated that more than 1,500,000 people each 
year safeguard their travel funds through 
the use of travelers cheques. This procedure 
has long been advised by banks, about 18,000 
of which sell travelers cheques as a part of 
their regular financial service to their pa- 
trons. The habit of carrying travelers 
cheques originated in the United States forty 
years ago, as a solution of the foreign ex- 
change problem which Americans faced in 
going abroad. Their use now is practically 
international. European visitors and visitors 
from the Far East or South America coming 
to the United States are paying their bills 
in this country with the same type of travel- 
ers cheques that Americans use when visiting 
their lands. The business has greatly in- 
creased since the war and it is estimated 
that, in 1930, between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 of travelers cheques were used. 


SURVEY OF COMMUNITY TRUST 
ACTIVITIES 

A countrywide survey of community trusts 
just completed by the New York Community 
Trust discloses that the number of such 
trusts and foundations in the United States 
is now in excess of seventy-five and that their 
resources had reached a new all-time high 
of $35,390,899 on December 31, 1930, by com- 
parison with $32,150,000 at the end of 1929. 
Funds of community trusts had aggregated 
$25,200,000 in 1928 and $15,800,000 in 1927. 

Disbursements made for charitable and 
philanthropic objects during 1980 rose to a 
record total of $941,693 compared with $803,- 
000 in 1929. Appropriations had amounted 
to $618,000 in 1928, to $562,000 in 1927 and 
to $494,000 in 1926. In volume of funds be- 
ing administered, the “big six” among the 
Community Trusts are: 
New York Community Trust........ 
Chicago Community Trust........ 
Boston Permanent Charity Fund.. 
Cleveland Foundation 
Winnipeg Foundation... . 2,339,237 
Buffalo Foundation. . 1,992,456 


The community trusts contributing to last 
year’s distribution numbered thirty-three. In 
size of funds distributed during 1930, the 
first half dozen of the community trusts rank 
as follows: 


. $8,672,389 
5,099,000 
4,841,884 
2,973,863 


1926 1928 1930 


$193,253 $216,821 $249,473 

34,014 61,501 188,975 

68,123 82,991 121,004 
112,667 136,233 119,925 
i 27 504 50,953 84,762 
Winnipeg Foundation...... 5,600 6,000 80,000 

The Boston Permanent Charity Fund 
of which the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company is trustee, ranks first in the amount 
of capital—$4,841,884—whose proceeds are 
immediately available for charitable distri- 
bution, eliminating funds temporarily sub- 
ject to the life uses of individuals. The Bos- 
ton fund also retains its leadership in volume 
of funds disbursed. 


Boston Permanent Charity 
PN CGC hr a esau salen 
New York Community Trust 
Chicago Community Trust. 
Indianapolis Foundation... 
Cleveland Foundation 





DANGERS WHICH LURK IN THE BANK’S INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 


RISKS INCURRED IN PURCHASE OF LONG TERM OBLIGATIONS 
HAROLD E. WOOD 


Vice-president and Director, Foreman-State Corporation, Affiliate of Foreman-State National Bank, Chicago 


(IepITOR’s NOTE: 


The author directs attention to amazing increase in bond accounts 


as reported by the banks of the country and which may prove to be costly insofar as 
such investments represent long term obligations and lack of diversification. Mr. Wood's 
warning is timely because of the temptation of managements to obtain yield in the face 
of low returns from loaning operations and because of the apparent lack of any definite 
policy among a large proportion of bank managements, either as to a well balanced bond 
account or the wisdom of maintaining a proper secondary reserve.) 


QRTAINLY, more than ever before, 

and of increasing interest, is the prob- 

lem of the bank’s bond account. If 
this is ever a pertinent question, it is now, 
when, as in 1924, and again in 1927, the 
banker, faced with the problem of surplus 
funds, and low money rates as contrasted 
with four per cent on time deposits, turns to 
the securities markets for relief. Mindful of 
the losses he took in his bond account in 1928 
and 1929, he bought timidly at first but the 
necessity for income has made him go into 
the bond market more and more, until the 
extent and the dangers in present day bank 
buying are revealed in an analysis of the 
comparative statements of the banks of this 
country. They reveal a tremendous increase 
week by week in their bond accounts, and 
if it represents purchases of long term obli- 
gations, it means a sort of desperate buying 
for yield which may be very costly in the 
future. 


Increase in Bank Investments 

The figures are amazing. On December 
31, 1930, the weekly reporting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System showed total 
investments of $6,693,000,000, which was an 
increase over December 21, 1929, of $399,000,- 
000 in United States Government bonds, and 
$780,000,000 in other securities. This $7,000,- 
000,000 total represents a 10 per cent increase 
over the former peak in the summer of 1928, 
and is after the very great liquidation in 
December, because of the market uncertain- 
ties of that month and selling to “dress up” 
bank statements. Inasmuch as these weekly 
reporting banks represent but 60 per cent 
of the institutions in the system, and slightly 
less than 40 per cent of the country’s total 


banking resources, the above is actually an 
under-statement of the problem of the bank’s 
bond account. 

I am told that 25 per cent of all national 
bank assets are in bonds, as against 18 per 
cent in 1920, and while the figures for Illinois 
are not available, a recent study shows that 
in neighboring states in which conditions are 
similar, country banks have increased their 
bond account from 5144 per cent to 41 per 
cent of total assets, in the case of Minne- 
sota; to from 12 per cent to 42 per cent in 
Michigan. And these figures are but a high 
point in a steadily ascending line. 

The subject becomes even more timely as 
a result of the last December break. The 
complete collapse in the bond market de- 
stroyed all values for the moment, and the 
market value of most bond accounts suf- 
fered terrifically as a result. One of the 
vice-presidents in Moody's Service states that 
299 non-convertible issues, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, declined 10 points in 
1930, a net depreciation of $500,000,000, and 
a billion dollars from the high of the year. 
(One hundred and eighty of these issues were 
foreign and 119 domestic.) Many of these 
issues were bought in the high market of 
1927 and 1928, and while the holder of many 
of these bonds knows that his security is 
just as good as it ever was, these declines 
are very unsettling. It makes him wonder 
as to the soundness of bond investment. Add 
to this year-end situation, a recovering mar- 
ket in January, temporarily arrested in its 
progress by a flood of new offerings, and 
the banker wonders if any bond market can 
get under way this year without having in- 
vestment bankers stifle the convalescent mar- 
ket. 
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I would therefore approach the problem 
from these angles. Eliminating such a spe- 
cial situation as that in December, over a 
period of time does the average banker buy 
with a well defined program in mind or is 
he at the mercy of every high pressured bond 
man or bond house? What of the market 
for 1981? 

Lack of Definite Policy 


I venture to say that taking the country 
as a whole, these purchases represent no 
carefully worked out program. As Mr. 
Hazelwood found, in his well-known Ameri- 
can Bankers Association survey, 74 per cent 
of those answering his questionnaire ad- 
mitted that “they had established no defi- 
nite policy.” Is it any wonder, then, that 
cash reserves varied from 5 per cent to 72 
per cent, and secondary, from nothing to 
75 per cent. Many a banker will spend an 
hour considering the advisability of making 
a $200 local loan, and yet when it comes to 
the matter of buying a block of $5,000 bonds, 
he goes at it without care or purpose. 

No one, save the particular banker con- 
cerned, can determine the proper percentage 
of assets which should go into primary, sec- 
ondary, and investment reserves, and fixed 
assets. These percentages are dependent upon 
the general character of the bank’s business, 
stability and proportion of time and demand 
deposits, and other liabilities, the size of the 
capital and surplus, the type of accommoda- 
tion, the average customer requirements, the 
seasonal demand for credit, and the fluctua- 
tion in deposits. 


Sut the investment banker can, with pro- 
priety, suggest the securities which ought to 
go into the secondary reserve and investment 
account—because, after all, the primary re- 
serve is made up exclusively of cash and bal- 
ances in the Federal Reserve and correspon- 
dent banks—and point out the errors in bank 
investment buying. I can go a step further 
and that is to insist that, by differentiating 
between secondary reserve and investment 
reserve, you build up for yourself safe- 
guards against a too common present prac- 
tice of purchasing non-liquid and too large 
a proportion of long time stuff. 


Maintaining a Proper Secondary Reserve 

The total bond account of a bank is often 
‘alled “the secondary reserve.” I think this 
is dangerous practice. ‘Secondary reserve” 
is defined by Eugene H. Burris, of Ames, 
Emerich & Company, “as composed of those 
income producing assets from which funds 
may be quickly and easily obtained whenever 
the primary reserve has been rendered in- 
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adequate for any reason, to such an extent 
that it becomes necessary to replenish it.” 

In other words, the secondary reserve is a 
source of quick money when needed, ‘the 
cash reserve in another form which does pay 
a profit” through interest. The better it is 
the less necessity for a large cash reserve. 
The assets in this portfolio must be readily 
marketable without loss. This suggests the 
highest kind of security and a price stability 
which comes from short maturity. This lat- 
ter automatically produces cash when due, 
and means that the securities sell close to 
par all the time because nearly due. 

Notes eligible for rediscount, bankers’ ae- 
ceptances, treasury certificates, call loans, 
and short term bonds also have their place 
in this reserve. There is, however, no place 
for the long time bond with its inevitable 


wide price range over a period of time, nor 
for the bond, however sound, which is bought 
for rate at the expense of primary security. 


These have their place, but in an invest- 
ment account, where greater rate is empha- 
sized as against triple “A” security, and 
immediate marketability and stability are 
sacrificed to possible appreciation in the long 
term bond. Paul Atkins, engineer economist 
of Ames, Emerich & Company, has made an 
exhaustive study of bank investment. He 
puts it this way: “The investment account 
of a bank is something separate and apart 
from the secondary reserve account of that 
bank.” The major objectives of a secondary 
reserve account are to provide a bank with 
liquidity and to supplement its earning power 
from other assets. 


Percentages and Diversification in Bond 
Account 

The principal result sought from an in- 
vestment account of a bank, is to increase 
the earning power of the bank, and _ inci- 
dentally, to aid in maintaining the liquidity 
of the bank. It is in the investment account 
particularly that changes are made to adapt 
the total bond account to current money 
conditions. Were I to establish percentages, 
I would put 70 per cent of my bond account 
in maturities of five years or less, as part 
of my secondary reserve; and 30 per cent 
into the long term, higher yield bonds of the 
investment account. If the total portfolio is 
not thus sharply divided, the tendency of 
the average banker is to trade out of his 
short term, highly marketable, low yields, 
into longer high rates, and end up with a 
most inferior list, showing him a substantial 
loss and limited liquidity. Unfortunately, 
too many salesmen consider a banker’s list 
a permanent revolving fund for personal 
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A Pennsylvania Fiduciary 


Every form of Fiduciary and Financial Service 
for Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals. Ancillary Service for pro- 
bating Estates in Pennsylvania. 


A record of more than forty years 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $19,000,000 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


commission gain, and trading, first an excep- 
tion becomes a pernicious habit. Exhaustive 
trading is the first point I make against the 
soundness of present day bank buying. 

Diversifications are essential. First, that 
of average maturities, coming due at stated 
periods within the year, and within the 
five years, I have already suggested. By 
this arrangement, profits and losses will 
wash over a period of time, and money is 
always available to take advantage of the 
then market situation. It forms a constant 
revolving fund. The second diversification is 
the obvious one, as to type, and our Securi- 
ties Analysis department recommends the 
following percentages: railroad, 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent; public utility, 85 per cent to 
40 per cent; industrial, 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent; foreign, 10 per cent to 15 per cent, and 
government, 10 per cent to 20 per cent, with 
municipals when needed to secure public 
funds. 

A further diversification reduces the risk 
in each type. For example, utilities sub- 
divide into holding companies, hydro-electric 
and steam, natural gas, artificial gas and 
water companies. Industrials may be either 
food, rubber, packing, extractive, manufac- 
turing, ete. Rails can represent anthracite 
or granger; and foreigns, government, mn- 


nicipal or corporation. A further diversifica- 
tion concerns itself with the unit amount 
which should be purchased. It is better to 
have fewer and follow them more 
closely, than to buy scattering amounts which 
might seem to justify less security and 
greater yield because of the small principal 
amount involved in each case. I think a 
$50,000 portfolio should be invested in units 
of $3,000; $100,000 into $5,000 units, and 
$250,000 into $10,000 or $15,000 units. 


Obviously the diversifications which apply 
to the secondary account would also apply 
to the investment account. At this point I 
would like to suggest another safeguard 
against imprudent buying and that is that 
you establish certain minimums below which 
you will not go in purchasing any type of 
security. If these standard are kept as 
closely in mind as your 70 per cent in short 
time and 380 per cent in long time bonds, you 
are protecting yourself against trading for 
a greater yield, which too often means a 
lessening security, or the exception in dip- 
ping below a.certain level, with consequent 
impairment of quality. 


issues 


Common Mistakes in Selecting Securities 


As against suggested standards for invest- 
ment in various types of bonds, below which 
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I do not think a banker should go, because 
when an exception is made it is apt to be- 
come a rule, there are certain common mis- 
takes which I would like rapidly to call to 
mind. First, there are too many local se- 
curities purchased, I suppose through local 
pride. Too many real estate securities are 
purchased. Save in exceptional cases, the 
market is limited and for the average bank 
it simply adds to a type of security of which 
he usually has a substantial amount in stock, 
due to local mortgage demand. I have men- 
tioned the danger of improper trading. On 
the other hand, advantage ought to be taken 
of the opportunity for profit in the sale of 
bonds selling at the call price, or if the 
value becomes artificially high through con- 
solidation or some special cause. 

The average 
yield and as a 


banker is too hungry for 
result buys more industrial 
bonds than he should, and for the higher 
rate is apt to get a specialized situation 
rather than a fundamental industrial. An- 
other flagrant fault is the writing up of the 
bond account, which too often 
‘arried at cost or market, 

higher, instead of lower. This is obviously 
bad accounting and over the real 
situation. Losses should also be taken. Too 


seems to be 
whichever is 


glosses 


often the customer hangs on hoping for a 


bettering situation, in which position he 
is usually encouraged by the house of issue, 
fearful of too great liquidation on bad news. 
When you sell bonds at a profit we suggest 
that you put it into a reserve against possible 
losses in the rest of your account. 


Purchase of Convertible Bonds 

Consider the present situation. We are 
in a period of very easy money, with the 
Federal Reserve apparently committed to 
a policy of keeping it easy. We are also in 
a périod of industrial depression. Are you 
as a banker prepared to say that over a 
period of time there will be a very substan- 
tial appreciation in long term, high grade 
bonds, when business recovery results in 
firmer money? Are you smart enough to be 
able to guess the turn to industrial pros- 
perity and liquidate before firmer money 
brings a price recession? 

There is one way to counteract the danger 
of having long term bonds bought during 
easy money, when interest rates advance 
with business activity. That is through the 
purchase of convertible bonds which reflect 
stock market values, sure to increase at such 
atime. It is true the purchase of high grade 
convertible bonds have proved a lifesaver 
for many bank bond accounts, by a hedging 
operation. I refer to such issued as Ameri- 
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‘an Telephone & Telegraph, Chicago North- 
western, Southern Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago Rock Island, Armstrong Cork, or 
California Packing convertibles purchased at 
the time they are initially offered, when they 
reflect in their coupon the going rate, and 
with a conversion not too far away to get 
the full advantage of any extended advance 
in the stock market. If bonds go off it is 
usually as the result of a condition which 
makes the conversion valuable, and if it has 
no value, it is because bond prices are steady. 
It is a sort of “golden mean” which pro- 
vides against loss through long time invest- 
ment. 


Observing Simple but Safe Rules 

In short, have a policy. Conservatively 
this would mean a bond account divided 
70 per cent into maturities of less than five 
years, representing the highest grade, the 
greatest marketability and price stability, 
called a secondary reserve; and 30 per cent 
in long time bonds of good security, relatively 
higher rate and average’ marketability, 
known as the investment account. Both re- 
serves would be diversified as to maturity 
and type and would follow the usual stand- 
ards of conservative selection. Convertibles 
would prove a hedge to possible losses in the 
long time account, and all would be super- 
vised periodically by the statistical depart- 
ments of the two or three high grade dealers 
through whom the major portion of the 
bank’s investment buying was done. 

If these simple rules are followed, Mr. 
Hazelwood’s prediction some two years ago 
will come true: “While I lay no claim to 
the predictive powers of a prophet, I ven- 
ture to say that, within the next five years, 
we shall find scientific bank management 
laying down basic principles, averages, and 
percentages for the guidance of bankers in 
the sound and safe investment of funds en- 
trusted to their care.” After all, it is largely 
a matter of the commercial banker and the 
investment banker cooperating. 


, *, 2, 
1 


MINOR MAY MAKE WILL 

In many states a minor, though quite in- 
capable of making an agreement, can make 
a will disposing of his property. A clear dis- 
tinction exists between the two, for a will is 
a gift of property to take effect after the 
testator’s death, and not an agreement or 
contract; therefore, a person who may be 
incapable by law to make a contract can 
make a gift which the law will recognize and 
enforce. 
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“YOUR ESTATE: 


Building It, Conserving It” 


By Harvey A. BLopGETT 


Author of ‘“‘Financial Independence: 
How to Win It’’ and ‘‘Man Alive!’’ 


An interesting non-technical Lay- 
man’s Handbook on estate building 
and conservation. It is written in 
popular style, seasoned with many 
pointed modern instances. 


The book is a complete presentation , 
of Personal Trust Services, an ideal 
Master Book to be used as the back- 
log of trust company advertising. 


It is also a Handbook for Under- 
writers, giving them a better idea of 
the nature of personal trust services. 


Notre—The author has adapted the 

chapters in this book to a series of 

twelve-minute radio talks, with An- 
nouncer’s continuities designed to promote in- 
quiries from listeners. The local use of these talks 
is subject to negotiation. 


““YOUR ESTATE: Buitp1nc It, Conservine It”’ 
136 pages, stiff board covers 


Send a Dollar Bill for a copy. Special prices in 
quantities 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Trust Company Advertising Counsellors 


551 Firta AveNvE aT 45TH STREET, New York 
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BANKING establishes 
its own *° FRUNK LINE” 





x 
a State-wide 
Banking Service 
HE linking of railroads into 


trunk systems helped make 
America. 





It reduced transcon- 
tinental freight rates, shortened 
time of travel between distant 
Cities. 
merce. 


It gave wings to com- 
Banking now follows 
this proven principle. 


Sixteen Marine Midland Banks are 
linked together into a state-wide bank- 
ing service. The men who run these 
banks know more than the usual facts 
about business in their localities. They 
know the men who do the business. 


The Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York City is constantly in 
touch with the sixty-nine banking 


offices of the Group. 


If you have a 


Fust as trunk lines give you the services of 


many railroads 


linked into one, so the Marine Midland Group gives you 
the facilities of many banks linked as a unit to serve you 


specific problem that concerns busi- 
ness throughout the Empire State, we 
shall be glad to place these state-wide 
contacts at your service. 


*The Marine Midland Group does not claim to 
cover a// of New York State. The Group includes 16 
banks with 69 banking offices. All told, these banks 
directly serve the territories which comprise the 
great majority of the State’s business interests. 
Each bank has its own staff of officers and is auton- 
Over 95° of the stock of all 
these banks is owned by the Marine Midland Cor- 


omous in every way. 


poration. Thus complete co-operation among all the 
banks is assured. 


The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York 


MEMBER OF THE MARINE MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 


These New York State Banks now offer advantages of Marine Midland Membership. 


BUFFALO, Marine Trust Company .. NEW YORK CITY, The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York 
ROCHESTER, Union Trust Company of Rochester .. TROY, Manufacturers National Bank of Troy .. NIAGARA 
FALLS, Power City Bank .. Niagara Falls Trust Company BINGHAMTON, Peoples Trust Company 
TONAWANDA, First Trust Company .. LOCKPORT, Niagara County National Bank & Trust Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA, State Trust Company .. JOHNSON CITY, Workers Trust Company .. LACKAWANNA, 
Lackawanna National Bank .. JAMESTOWN, Union Trust Company .. EAST AURORA, Bank of East Aurora 
CORTLAND, Cortland Trust Company .. ALBION, Orleans County Trust Company .. SNYDER, Bank of Snyder 





WHY BANK DEPOSIT CURRENCY SHOULD BE UNDER 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


SEGREGATION OF SAVINGS AND TRUST FUNCTIONS UNDER STATE CHARTER 
OWEN D. YOUNG 


Chairman of General Electric Company 


(Epitor’s Note: Owen D. Young, whose distinguished public services at home and 
abroad impart exceptional weight to his utterances. takes the somewhat novel position 
in regard to necessary legislation to improve American banking standards, that all com- 
mercial deposit banking should be controlled under federal authority in view of the fact 
that the business of the country is now chiefly carried on by bank deposit transfers and 


credits. 


He maintains also that the business of savings and administration of trusts 


should be reserved to institutions operating under state charter and that such functions 


should not be included in national bank 


charters. 


Mr. Young’s viewpoints are timely 


because of recurrent discussions affecting needed changes in national banking Ildaiws.) 


LL banks of deposit, as distinguished 

from savings banks, should be na- 

tional banks. If I were speaking in 
terms of theory—and perhaps it is justifiable 
to do so in order to test our practical steps— 
I would say that all commercial deposit bank- 
ing in the United States should be carried 
on under one law, that examination of banks 
and their controls should be under one au- 
thority. Their reserves should be mobilized 
in the Federal Reserve System. Then we 
could develop for the country as a whole a 
sound banking system and definitely fix re- 
sponsibility. That would mean that all banks 
of deposit, as distinguished from savings, 
should be national banks. 

As it is now, banks are chartered 
by the National Government and by each 
of the forty-eight States. They are in com- 
petition, each endeavoring to offer the most 
attractive charters and the most liberal laws, 
to say nothing of the liberality of adminis- 
trative officials in interpreting the laws. The 
national banking act has to compete not only 
with the most conservative states but the 
most liberal ones. Consequently, there has 
been a constant tendency to liberalize bank- 
ing laws and to weaken their administration. 
In such cases the argument is always made 
that it is desirable to liberalize the law so 
as to enable the banks to be of greater sery- 
ice to borrowers. 


both 


Federal Control of Deposit Currency 
The first question always regarding banks 
doing a demand deposit business should be 
the safety of the deposits and the ability of 
the bank to return them to depositors in- 
Stantly on request, unless they be time de- 


posits. No thought of service to borrowers 
should be permitted to impair the safety and 
security of depositors. Banks of deposit are, 
after all, primarily custodians of liquid 
funds. Only such use of such funds should 
be permitted as may be consistent with the 
interest of the depositors. 

In the early years of our government our 
business was largely done by currency mov- 
ing from hand to hand. It was felt at that 
time, and properly so, that we should have 
a national and uniform currency. Conse- 
quently, Congress was given power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. This 
power was made effective as to paper money 
by the national bank act. Now our business 
is carried on mostly by transfers of bank 
deposits, currency forming only a small part 
of our money transfers. If control of our 
currency were necessary in the beginning by 
the Federal Government, control of our bank 
deposits by it now would seem desirable. We 
have transferred, either affirmatively or by 
acquiescence, many powers to the Federal 
xovernment which ought not to be there. 

I am bitterly opposed to the impairment of 
the rights of the States in their appropriate 
field. It does seem strange, however, that in 
the face of such gravitation toward federal 
authority we should have retained divided 
rather. than unified power over our deposit 
banking system. 

Except for the currency in our pockets, 
our banks of deposit hold the liquid capital 
of the people of the United States. The 
transfer of this capital from one of us to 
another, promptly and safely, should be fa- 
cilitated. That means, however, that every 
bank of deposit is truly engaged in a national 
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TRUST COMPANIES 








business. Its soundness and safety is of con- 
cern to our people everywhere. Our business 
of deposit banks is not local in character; it 
is and should be national. Therefore, in my 
judgment, it should be governed by the na- 
tional law. 


Mobilization of Bank Reserves 

If state banks are to be retained, they 
should all become members of the Federal 
Reserve System. I realize that of the 24,000 
banks of deposit doing business in the United 
States only about 7,000 of them are national 
banks and 17,000 are State banks. Under 
these circumstances we probably cannot hope, 
immediately at least, for the surrender of 
the states of their right to grant banking 
charters. Nor can we expect reincorporation 
rapidly of State banks under national char- 
ters. 

The practical question is, therefore, what, 
if anything, can we or should we do now? 
I think it would be highly desirable that all 
banks of deposit holding themselves out to 
the public to do a national or international 
business should be required to be members 
of the Federal Reserve System as national 
banks now are. This would at once mobilize 
all of our banking reserves into one central 
system, which is as it should be. 

In addition, the powers of examination by 
the Reserve System of all member banks 
should be clear, and that it should have 
certain powers to see that banking practices 
inimical to the safety of depositors should 
not be indulged in by member banks. That 
would mean that when the words “Member 
of Federal Reserve System” were put on a 
bank’s window there would be in fact some 
such responsibility on the Federal Reserve 
System as the public now assumes there is. 

Now, then, for the first time we shall be 
able to fix responsibility somewhere for a 
sound banking system. It will not prevent 
bank failures—no law or system can do that 
—but it will, in my judgment, minimize them 
greatly. Even now, membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is apparently helpful 
to banking practice because of the 7,000 
banks which have failed in the last ten years 
five out of every six have been State banks, 
not members of the Federal Reserve System. 


Savings and Trust Business Under State 


Charter 

Savings banks and trust companies should 
be state banks and national banks should 
not compete with them. I have spoken only 
of banks of deposit, as distinguished from 
banks for savings. I believe that banks for 
savings and for the administration of trusts 
or other special time funds should be state 








banks, and that these powers should not be 
included in national banking charters. 

The investment of savings deposits, which 
are withdrawable only after a special notice, 
is quite a different kind of business from 
the handling of demand deposit assets. In 
my judgment, it is undesirable to combine 
them in the same institution, because any 
bank having demand deposits can never in- 
voke a time notice on savings. If it does, it 
stimulates quick withdrawals of demand de- 
posits and postpones the savings déposits, 
which are the most sacred of all, to the least 
desirable assets of the bank. Everything will 
be first sold to meet the demand deposits. 


Segregation Undesirable 

It has been suggested, to meet this diffi- 
culty, that the assets of the bank created by 
savings deposits should be segregated and 
held for them only. I am of the opinion 
that any segregation of assets in a bank for 
a particular class of depositors, or for any 
individual deposit, is highly undesirable prac- 
tice. 

I see no way of combining wisely savings 
deposits and demand deposits in the same 
bank. This does not mean that national 
banks cannot take deposits either for a speci- 
fied time, which is a true time deposit, or 
deposits withdrawable only after a specified 
time notice. 

It does mean, however, that when de- 
posits are put into a national bank, either 
on time or upon specified withdrawal notice, 
neither the depositor should be permitted to 
withdraw nor the bank permitted to pay 
any such deposits except strictly in accord- 
ance with its terms. 

Federal Reserve should have power to 
examine and discipline all its member banks. 


Security companies affiliated with banks 
should be examined and their statements 
made public. 

fe me & 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

The Philadelphia Business Progress Asso- 
ciation has announced that the services of 
“business doctors’? will be available to busi- 
ness concerns and manufacturers who are 
either in financial or operative difficulties. 
Jansen Haines, for many years president of 
the National Commercial Gas Association, 
will head the staff of professional consultants 
and experts in the diagnosis of business and 
industrial problems. Particular attention is 
to be given to matters of distribution and 
production, the finding of new markets and 
fostering of cooperative relationships between 
concerns having the same problems. 


“IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS” 


NEEDLESS HARDSHIPS AVOIDED BY WILL-WRITING AND TRUSTEESHIP 


W. J. KOMMERS 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, The Old National Bank and Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 


(Epitor’s Note: There is one phase in the exploitation of trust service which de- 
serves greater emphasis. It is the great need of bringing home to married men and 
women the avoidable hardships caused by intestacy and in contrast the incalculable advan- 
tages to the surviving spouse which accrue from the writing of sound wills and the 
placing of estates, property and trusts under responsible trust administration. In every 


community there are eramples such as related by Mr. Kommers which might be cited; 
to arouse husbands and wives to the need of protection of the home and of dependents.) 


NDER the laws of the State of Wash- 

ington, all property acquired by hus- 

band and wife after marriage, except 
that acquired by gift or inheritance, is pre- 
sumed to be community property. The hus- 
band and wife each have an equal interest 
in it. It becomes a vested interest and can- 
not be taken from the other. Each, however, 
may bequeath his or her interest to the other 
by will. Where no will is made by either 
husband or wife, one-half of the property 
descends to the children, and the other one- 
half to the surviving spouse. 

One can readily see how necessary and 
important it is for the husband and wife to 
make a will, bequeathing each other’s share 
to the survivor if a division, oftentimes 
costly and untimely, of the estate between 
the survivor and the children is to be averted 
in the event of the death of either parent. 


How the Law Works 

To illustrate how the law operates, let 
me cite a case in the city of Spokane which 
has come under my personal observation. It 
is typical of what is happening in hundreds 
of cases every year. 

A government surveyor lost his life by 
drowning, leaving a widow and two small 
children. There was no will. In due course 


the widow applied to the court for, and was 
awarded, papers of administration of the 
estate. As administratrix she was obliged 
to furnish the usual surety bond to insure 
her faithful performance of this office. All 
of the property having been acquired since 
marriage was community property. One-half 
descended to the children and the other 
one-half to the widow. The widow as 
mother of the children applied to the court 
for, and was awarded, papers of guardian- 
ship, likewise furnishing a surety bond as 
guardian. At the end of the probate period, 
or one year, she was awarded her undivided 
one-half interest in the estate, while the oth- 
er one-half was carried along under guard- 
ianship for the two minor children. 

Since, however, twelve years will elapse 
before the youngest child reaches its major- 
ity, she will be subject to court procedure 
for all those years. As guardian, her du- 
ties require her to keep an itemized account 
of all receipts and expenditures, duly ap- 
proved by the surety company and the court. 
She is without authority to make an invest- 
ment, buy or sell a home, or make any ex- 
penditures without the court’s-approval. Any 
extraordinary expense such as a musical ed- 
ucation, or a dental bill, if in excess of $50 
must first be submitted to and approved by 
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the court. One-half of all rents and income 
coming from the estate has to be kept sepa- 
ate from her own, for the children, until 
she makes a final accounting to the court 
twelve years hence. She is obliged to go 
before the court many times each year and 
annually file a report of her stewardship. 

The law is not unfair in its protection of 
the children. Parents have been known to 
forsake their children. Newspaper accounts 
of such occurrences are not rare. Many de- 
sertions are never published. Parents have 
become estranged from their children by re- 
marriage or from other causes. So, the law 
seeks to protect the children and provides: 
first, that they shall inherit one-half of the 
community property of the deceased parent, 
and second, that a guardian shall be provided 
to receive and become responsible for their 
inheritance. Laws cannot be written to cover 
individual cases. 

The law does afford a means, however, for 
every parent to make a special provision for 
each and every member of the family accord- 
ing to circumstances. It affords a means 
whereby the estate can be held intact; there- 
by conserving and protecting it against an 
untimely division coming at a time when the 
estate can ill afford any disturbances. This 
means is the making of a will. 

































































































Won. J. KOMMERS 


Vice-president, Old National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
Spokane 
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Hardships Avoided by Making Proper Wills 

If the hardships inflicted upon this poor 
widow, whose experiences I have related, 
were made known tomorrow to the wives of 
this city, hundreds of wills would be written 
this coming week. Had the husband in this 
case made a will leaving his share of the 
community property to his wife, and one 
dollar to each of his children, all this annoy- 
ance and trouble could have been spared the 
widow. 

Every individual should take this matter 
of making a will not only as a duty but as 
a privilege. It is something which should 
not be thought of as troublesome, as some- 
thing which can wait, or something which 
must be made once and for all time. A will 
can be changed at any time to suit changed 
conditions. No greater service can be ren- 
dered to yourself and your family than to 
consult your lawyer about the drawing of 
your will. 

In the naming of an executor to administer 
the estate under the husband’s will, experi- 
ence the country over points to the wisdom of 
naming a reputable trust company or bank 
as corporate executor. The judges of our 
probate courts make no hesitancy in bespeak- 
ing their preference for trust company ad- 
ministratorship. They have observed, from 
their experience on the bench, the dispatch 
and efficient manner in which the interests 
of the estate are administered and the man- 
ner in which the final accounting is rendered 
under trust company administratorship. 

Ask any widow or other beneficiary whose 
estates have been managed by a trust com- 
pany. They will tell you of the peace of 
mind and comfort which has come to them 
because of being relieved of the worry of 
money and investment problems, court pro- 
cedure, accounting, inheritance tax and in- 
come tax matters. 


The Trust Officer as Aid and Counsellor 
The trust officer of the modern trust com- 
pany is privileged as few men are in render- 


ing as intimate and personal service. Our 
customers come to us, distraught, with a 


helpless feeling because of the loss of their 
life companion and main support. <A re- 
adjustment of their financial and domestic 
affairs must be made when the supporting 
hand of the father or husband has been 
withdrawn. It is up to us not only to assist 


in setting up the new budget, but to look 
after their business affairs and to make them 
feel that they can throw these cares and re- 
sponsibilities on us and that everything will 
be all right. 
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From Statement of Condition December 31, 1930 


Capital Funds 


Deposits 
$290,162,894.82 


$775354,968.52 


Total Resources 
$4375402,425.65 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 


1812 


She BANK AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 


Even though she may be entirely capable 
of distinguishing a good investment from a 
bad one, she will probably be continually 
pursued by salesmen offering her question- 
able securities, simply because she is a wi- 
dow, and therefore, assumed not to be ex- 
perienced in investment matters. Even 
though she does not purchase these invest- 
ments, she will be constantly harrassed. 
Moreover, well-meaning relatives and friends 
will make every effort to either direct her 
investments for her because they feel she 
needs assistance, or to borrow money from 
her without proper security. 

The money received and held in trust by 
trust companies is invested in sound securi- 
ties. The income is paid to the family in 
regular monthly or periodical installments. 
Sometimes extra amounts, when illness or 
other misfortune occurs, are paid by the trust 
company, depending upon instructions from 
the husband. Authority given the trust com- 
pany to encroach upon the principal in cases 
where the income is insufficient to meet emer- 
gencies which may arise are examples of the 
elasticity that may be obtained under trust 
company management. 

A fact that appeals strongly to the widow 
whose estate is held in trust by a trust com- 
pany, is that if she were named she would, 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 


in all probability, not be called upon to man- 
age the estate until she is well along in years 
at which time, if ever in her life, she is en- 
titled to relief from care and responsibility. 
The trust company, on the other hand, may 
be used by her simply as a financial adviser, 
thereby enabling her to maintain her social 
contacts and continue to give her attention 
to her home and friends; which pleasures 
she would otherwise have to forego in order 
to administer the business affairs of the es- 
tate. As a matter of policy, the trust com- 
pany will consult with her and carry out her 
wishes wherever possible in the administra- 
tion of the estate. 

The naming of a trust company to admin- 
ister a life insurance trust is also growing 
in favor. By doing so, distance between the 
home office of the insurance company and 
beneficiary is eliminated. The common touch 
and sympathetic understanding so worth 
while to the loved ones left behind are al- 
ways found in the local trust officer. 


e¢e 9° 


Fred I. Kent, former vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the council of New York Uni- 


versity to succeed the late Dr. George Alex- 
ander. 
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A service for everybody 


BELL SYSTEM service in 
this country is national—and 
that means service reaching, 
either over its own lines or 
those of connecting compan- 
ies, into practically every city 
and village. Itis used by every 
trade and profession, and has 
become indispensable in the 
social and business life of all 
the people. 

This widespread depen- 
dence on the telephone em- 
phasizes the responsibility 
which rests on the Bell Sys- 
tem. To provide and maintain 


the necessary plant, construc- 
tion expenditures during the 
last five years have been more 
than $2,000,000,000, and it 
is estimated that this figure 
will be exceeded during the 
next five years. 


The continuous demand for 
telephone service is a funda- 
mental element in the safety of 
funds invested in Bell System 
securities 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 
Securities’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 





DANGEROUS REEFS TO AVOID IN TRUST PUBLICITY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRECEPTS SUGGESTED BY ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


D. R. WESSLING 
President, Wessling Services, Lytton, Iowa 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Notwithstanding the adwance in phrasing and giving accent to the 


message of trust service, the science of trust publicity is still in its experimental stages. 


It challenges all those engaged in such work. 


There is constant incentive to new mastery 


of psychological as well as technical factors which are involved. Mr. Wessling has made 
an intensive study of trust publicity and covering a wide field of observation, which give 
special value to his suggestions as to certain dangers to avoid in producing trust publicity.) 


HE writer of trust publicity is navigat- 

ing a difficult channel. It is narrow, 

lurking with rocks just below the wa- 
ter, and swept by tides for good and ill. I 
am quite sure that trust executives who 
know financial advertising in general will 
agree that trust publicity is about the most 
exacting to produce. 

My work has provided the somewhat un- 
usual opportunity of visiting, at one time or 
another, with several hundred of the men 
over the country whose task it is to interpret 
trust advantages to their clientele. Their 
experience, as reported with actual stories 
from every-day contacts, would make a book 
which would be a most interesting human 
document. 


Some Hidden Hazards in the Channel 

In this little article I merely want to bring 
together some brief nautical notes as to the 
dangers in the channel which the writer of 
trust publicity is sailing. Nothing I have 
to report, I suppose, is a new discovery. Yet 
it should be worth while to locate several 
of the hidden rocks all on one chart—and 
in so doing I wish to acknowledge the debt 
which this task owes to the frankly told ex- 
periences of so many of my friends among 
trust officials. 

To specify: 

Danger No. 1. The publicity may antago- 
nize the prospect’s wife. The modern woman 
takes considerable pride in her independence, 
and this is often particularly true if she is 
the well-educated wife of a man of affairs. 
It may be that she would be an easy prey of 
slickers, but it will not do to say this openly 
in the publicity. There are several ways of 
winning the woman to the trust idea without 
implying that she is incompetent. For ex- 
ample, one can suggest that a woman should 


keep her mind free for more important mat- 
ters than petty financial affairs, which, 
though she could deal with them if she gave 
herself up to them, would sap her time and 
energy. Every piece of trust publicity should 
be written with the idea that the prospect’s 
wife is likely to read it. 

Danger No, 2. The publicity may antago- 
nize the prospect by suggesting that he is 
about to die. The insurance companies long 
ago recognized this danger in advertising. 
Too much trust advertising is apparently 
written for old men, One still sees advertis- 
ing illustrated with drawings of feeble 
grandfathers who have just been converted 
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to the trust idea. The ideal to be followed, 
it would seem, is to choose a suitable average 
age, and, if a picture or story material is 
used, to write the message so that the pros- 
pect identifies himself with the vigorous lead- 
ing character. 

Danger No. 3. The publicity may fail be- 
cause it is written only for the extremely 
wealthy. A disproportionate amount of trust 
publicity sounds as if it were intended for 
millionaires. This may compliment the pros- 
pect, but it is costly if it convinces him thar 
the trust idea is out of his reach. The aver- 
age trust company, of course, gets the bulk 
of its business not from the owners of Rolls 
Royces and steam yachts, but from men who 
are moderately well-to-do. 


Avoiding Confused Technical Phrases 

Danger No. 4, The publicity may defeat 
its purpose because it is too technical. Law- 
years are the worst people to imitate in writ- 
ing, yet some trust publicity bristles like a 
legal brief with mysterious technical phrases 
which terrify the uninitiated. If the pros- 
pect does not understand legal jargon, he 
may become suspicious of unknown complica- 
tions. If he does understand it, the very 
detailed explanation may lead him to make a 
decision too quickly, before a_ satisfactory 
emotional attitude has been built up by other 
types of publicity and by personal interviews 
from trust company representatives whom he 
respects. How many specific details about 
trust methods should be presented in the pub- 
licity? The answer to this will vary, but in 
general the explanation of trust methods 
should be limited to fundamental principles. 
These are clear and simple and few legalisms 
are needed to explain them. As for more de- 
tails. publicity can emphasize the fact that 
the institution’s staff comprises experienced 
estate counselors professionally qualified to 
fit a trust program to the individual’s needs. 


Emphasizing Individuality 


Danger No. 5. There is danger in antago- 
nizing a prospect, especially in living trust 
publicity. by suggesting that venturesome de- 
velopments are intrinsically unsound. The 
important thing is that the living trust pro- 
cedure leaves him free to risk a portion of 
his holdings if he wants to, but that his mind 
is relieved of anxiety about the substantial 
portion of his estate fortified against busi- 
ness cycles by the trust. Moreover, publicity 
often unintentionally implies that all prop- 
erty placed in trust must be in the form of 
quick assets. A trust, of course, is often the 
best method of making sure that a slow asset 
will be liquidated eventually at a fair value. 
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Danger No. 6. The publicity may “sell” 
the trust idea but not one’s institution, with 
the result that an aggressive competitor gets 
the business. In general, it would seem that 
no trust publicity should go out without as- 
sociating the trust idea clearly and tightly 
with the individuality of one’s own institu- 
tion. Some institutions, such as the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, are particularly suc- 
cessful in this, and their advertising will re- 
pay careful study. The emphasis must not 
be confined to the institution’s historic pres- 
tige or to special rules it may have. It is 
important to strike the human note as to the 
type of officials who are charged with the 
administration of trust responsibilities. One 
must admit, however, that the value of this 
appeal depends largely on its truth. If the 
trust staff is composed of clerks rather than 
skilled executives, no publicity is likely to 
get business executives as clients. 

Other submerged rocks in the channel navi- 
gated by trust publicity might be mentioned, 
if space permitted. There are times when 
some of the dangers suggested are greater 
than others; there may be situations where 
certain cautions suggested here may be dis- 
regarded. Usually, however, I think that the 
eareful mariner will profit if these hazards 
are located on his chart. 


In conclusion, may a word be said about 
a flood tide, which taken at its height, can 
lead on to success in trust publicity? If pub- 
licity can stimulate motives which the pros- 
pective client already has—motives of selfish 
pride and an unselfish affection, motives of 
business orderliness. and motives which im- 
pel him to more joyful living by freeing him- 
self from financial worries about the future 
—these motives tend to develop their own 
momentum toward a desire to act. “Follow- 
ups” by men whom the client respects will 
get the action. This is not a plea for spuri- 
ous sentimentality in trust publicity; it is 
simply the statement of sound psychological 
principles. 


If we are to be successful navigators we 
must know the chart of our sea, its rocks and 
tides. It is interesting work, ours, and satis- 
fying, because we have faith in its contribu- 
tion to human happiness. 

a & & 

Banks in Missouri which operate under a 
service charge plan generally fared better 
during the trying conditions of the past year 
than those without it, according to a report 
recently made by the Committee on Analysis 


and Service Charge of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. 
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GIRL REPORTER 
yes Shanks to 
AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICE 


A Letter of Appreciation.—‘“It was midnight when I 
arrived in Naples—An American girl reporter on holiday. 
Imagine my surprise when the concierge handed me a 
cable from my employers asking for two five hundred word 
cables on the earthquake. 


“What earthquake? When? Where? 


“The hotel manager, who spoke English, told me a bit 
about the disaster that had the world on tenter-hooks 
and then shook his head. It was impossible to get there. 


It was far up in the mountain country, no trains running, 
no motors available. 


“Frantically, I made the rounds of the Neapolitan news- 
papers and every other office, without avail. 


“At nine in the morning I remembered the American 
Express. News gathering wasn’t in their line, I realized, 
but perhaps they could help a bit. It all seemed so hope- 
less and puzzling, but I explained my plight to the manager 
of the Naples office. ‘The city’s full of journalists who 
are trying to get to Melfi and they’re not having much 
luck,’ he “told me. “There’s only a chance, and if you’re 
game, I’Il try to arrange it.’ 


“And he did! With a car and a chauffeur; the manager of 
his travel department as guide, protector and assistant; a 
luscious lunch from the Excelsior, camera, cartons of films, 
and a perfectly noble letter of introduction and entreaty, 
designed to smooth my path with the Fascist guards. All 
this within the space of half an hour! 


“From then on it was easy if somewhat uncertain sailing, 
for the travel department manager proved himself an excel- 
lent interpreter, as well as a helpful friend. Seventeen hours 
later, I was filing a cable that appeared on page one in news- 
papers over on the Pacific Coast within a few hours. 


“IT contend that American Express is synonymous with 
service and the only friend a traveling American needs.” 


ACC epled the world over 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 
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is 
Dependable Service 


Keenly alive to the responsibility of its 
name, tradition and position, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, the oldest as 
well as the largest bank in Philadelphia, 
offers to its correspondent banks every 
advantage which RESOURCES, EXPERI- 
ENCE, FACILITIES and SOUND MANAGE- 
MENT can supply. 


A Bank large enough for every financial 
service. Not too large for personal atten- 
tion to the needs of each correspondent. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE 
OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


FACTORS MAKING FOR ENHANCEMENT IN EARNINGS AND MARKET POSITION 


ZACK DOWLING 
Noble & Corwin, New York City 





(Epiror’s Note: It is the consensus of expert opinion that the severe liquidation and 
deflation in market values of bank and trust company stocks, have run their course. In 
the following article the factors are cited which justify a conservative prediction that. 
discerning investors will turn with renewed confidence to prime bank and trust company 
shares, many of which are now on the bargain counter.) 


N view of uncertainties in current busi- 

ness conditions and the apparent need for 

economic readjustments, it is hazardous 
to venture upon predictions as to the fu- 
ture course of securities. There is one type, 
however, regarding which fairly reasonable 
conclusions may be arrived at and that is 
the stocks of prime and well managed banks 
and trust companies. This is particularly 
true of institutions whose managements and 
policies have been tested and matured by 
many years of experience, including periods 
of reverse in business such as the present. 
Having no reputation as a business prophet 
at stake, it is my prediction that the aver- 
age of prime bank and trust company stocks, 
particularly those of New York institutions, 
will be at appreciably higher levels twelve 
months hence, barring the occurrence of un- 
foreseen upheavals or changes of domestic or 
worldwide dimensions. 


General business recovery is, of course, a 
prerequisite to any substantial or sustained 
advance in bank and trust company stocks. 
This recovery is generally anticipated and 
supported by the logic of the present situa- 
tion as well as by precedent. First of all, 
this nation and the world at large eagerly 
desire better times. Some of our ablest 
thinkers agree that the psychological is the 
most important factor. There are problems 
of a profound economic character to deal 
with, however. 


Bank stocks have been depressed in 
common with other securities because of the 
maladies that brought about the conditions 
existing during the past year. After the les- 
sons of 1929-30 and at least until the severe 
disciplining received has been forgotten, we 
must face a period of stabilization with the 


nation working, saving and growing at a 
safer but more healthy pace. 

Money and credit are plentiful and cheap. 
The slight decrease in world gold produs- . 
tion is not the spectre that some believe. The 
weight of good economic thought maintains 
that through the increased efficiency with 
which modern banking makes use of the gold 
base, credit and currency needs can be met 
for many years to come by normal yearly 
additions to the gold supply. The natural re- 
sources of this country need no exposition. 
They are here in abundance and will not 
for any great length of time remain unex- 
ploited by American inventiveness, resource- 
fulness and energy. 


Money Rates and Earning Power 

Banks, and the market for their shares, 
have suffered like all other business enter- 
prises. The necessity of readjusting them- 
selves to low money rates and the attendant 
curtailment of earning power—losses on 
loans—losses on securities held in their port- 
folios—losses in security affiliates—all these 
have made the last fifteen months very 
trying. 

Bankers succumbed to the same ambitions 
as industrialists. They over-expanded and 
in some instances over-capitalized. Too many 
branches were opened, and building pro- 
grams called for more expenditures than 
were prudent. The greatest evils, however, 
have been the indiscriminate grantings of 
new charters and the unsound overdevelop- 
ment of security affiliates. Many serious 
losses and liquidations can be traced to the 
last two causes. 

The problems with which the banks have 
been confronted show ‘themselves conclu- 
sively in the earnings reported for 19380, 
which for the larger New York banks averaged 
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about 70 per cent of those of 1929. Actual 
figures for the principal New York banks and 
trust companies are given herewith: 


Earnings per share in dollars 


1930 1929 
Sankers Pen b og es pee Rieter 4.70 5.10 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust.... 18.02 36.22 
Bond & Mtge Guarantee......... 7.50 7.35 
ee. a 10.01 17.40 
Chase NG RAG Raw a ince wood 3.58 6.12 
A oo | ae 4.77 5.27 
[0 egg ee ee 2.08 3.16 
GO ES 6, 1.39 5.73 
Commercial National............ 17.17 
Continental Bank & Trust........ 133 2.08 
co ee ee 5.35 6.31 
Aes SAMS aes —1.10 (def.) 4.67 
re ee eee 101.87 108.13 
eee 206.48 206.75 
Sle Se ee eee 25.34 35.20 
IR Bo Saas aii (a0 Gite e's latins K's 45.73 47.90 
0 Dea RR ES re ange aa a 1.93 2.52 
NONE ring 5.01% a'%, 0s wre. 3.608 101.24 195.40 
Lawyers Mortgage............... 4.07 4.06 
JO ee 20.02 25.77 
Manhattan Company............. 4.87 6.70 
Ee Se, ere 7.56 11.98 
eS —3.03 (def.) 8.55 
Title Guarantee & Trust......... 8.22 9.69 
United States Trust............ 209.72 135.24 
Factors Making for Greater Banking Profits 


In attempting to appraise the future of 
prime bank and trust company stocks it is 
necessary to distinguish the factors in bank 
management and the causes which have led 


to so many bank failures during the past 
year. With but few exceptions, and notably 


of two banks in New York City, most bank 
failures occurred in small and rural com- 
munities. The great body of well managed 
banks and trust companies stand today upon 
a basis as sound and stable as ever in their 
history. There is still ample banking capital 
left despite the charging off for dubious or 
bad accounts and for depreciation, all of 
which results in putting the business of bank 
ing upon a firmer ground. Deposits have 
held up in the larger New York banks with 
only slight decreases during the past year. 
It is safe to say that the larger and well 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











managed banks and trust companies will 
earn more money during 1931 than they did 
in 1930, despite the fact that interest rates 
are still low. Clearing House banks now 
pay only 1 per cent on demand deposits, and 
with the rediscount rate at 2 per cent, there 
is profit in lending money at prevailing rates 
of 3 and 4 per cent. Increased operating 
efficiency will help, also. Chairman Mitchell 
of the National City stated at the annual 
meeting that the stockholders’ residue from 
every dollar of gross income for 1930 was 
greater than that for 1929. This trend, at 
least, is probably true of most of the effi- 
ciently run banks. Furthermore, inventory 
values having been written down drastically, 
any improvement in bond prices, which 
should come as the first phase of general re- 
covery, will reflected in profits at the 
next year end. 


be 


Trust Departments Contribute to Bank 
Earning Capacity 

of ‘the brightest spots in the entire 
banking and trust company field is the fact 
that trust business, especially personal trusts, 
has continued to increase and_ establish 
new records of growth. Banks and trust 
companies which have given diligent atten- 
tion to the development of their fiduciary 
powers now have reason to congratulate 
themselves. Undoubtedly, the earnings from 
the trust departments have contributed very 
materially to the maintenance of income for 
dividends, expenses and accretions to surplus 
accounts. 

Whether or not bank security affiliates 
have gained in popular’ approval, and 
whether or not legislation will be adopted 
attempting stricter regulation of their opera- 
tions, the fact remains that the affiliates of 
the New York banks have written down their 
inventories to such a figure that any im- 
provement in bond and stock prices will work 
in their favor. It is estimated that against 
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Resources over 
$19,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER 
President 





a total capitalization of $400,000,000, security 
affiliates of New York banks charged off 
over $100,000.000 before December 51, 1950. 
These adjustments should place the corpora- 
tions in a position to show favorable results 
for 1931. New York banks. therefore, 
through straight commercial transactions, 
trust income, enhancement in securities held 
in investment portfolio, and through opera- 
tions of security affiliates can equal or better 
during 1931 their 1930 profits. 


Causes for Shrinkage in Bank Stocks 

Four specific causes knocked prices for 
New York bank stocks from their highs of 
1929 down to lows during December, 1930, 
of from 60 to SS per cent of their former 
peaks. First, there was the shrinkage in 
intrinsic worth—decreased earnings and im- 
pairment of book value. Second, there was 
enforced selling of margined and collateral 
stocks. Third, there arose changed notions of 
the value yardstick. During the speculative 
boom, time tested ratios of market to earn- 
ings. market to book value and market to 
dividends were forgotten. Buyers now look 
before they leap, and what were called in 
1928 and 1929 old fogey inquiries into earn- 
ings and yield are made by nearly every 
investor nowadays before he lets go of his 
cash. Fourth, bank failures have literally 
scared the fire out of timid stockholders. 
After the Bank of United States closed its 
doors, it took a good deal of courage and 
nerve to jump in and buy bank stocks. But 
those who would not lose sight of the fact 
that we are still a wealthy and potentially 
prosperous country have already profited, 
for bank stocks are now considerably higher 
than they were at in December. 


Why Bank Stocks Are Bound to Rise 


I believe, and my belief if founded on day 
to day observation of the sources of selling, 
that hysterical liquidation is at an _ end, 


and that future prices will be the results of 
actions occasioned by rational thinking. If 
business recovers, bank stocks will rise. This 
is almost a truism, but a few of the reasons 
for the statement may be given. 

Bank shares are the only outstanding se- 
curities of the corporations issuing them. 
There are never any prior interest liens 
against earnings nor any accumulated or 
non-cumulative preferred dividends to pay 
off. If a bank earns any money, the stock- 
holder gets it, either in dividends or in addi- 
tions to surplus, which he owns. The old 
line New York banks and trust companies 
consistently add to surplus. Over the last 
twenty-five years dividends paid have aver- 
aged only two-thirds of net earnings. This 
increment must be sooner or later reflected 
in market values. Banking is not subject 
to changes in style, public whims nor fan- 
cies. Unless there is a breakdown in our 
whole social and economic system, New York 
banks will continue to function. 

With the passing of the gloom of 1939, 
the value yardstick will approach a normal 
average. Which, for the last quarter cen- 
tury, has been one and_ three-quarters 
times book value and seventeen and a half- 
times earnings. Charts show that in the de- 
pression of 1921 prime banks stocks never 
got very far below fifteen times earnings and 
never yielded much over 4 per cent. The 
best bank stocks can now be picked at better 
than bargain values measured by a conserva- 
tive yardstick. 


Technical Position of Bank Stock Market 
The technical position of the bank stock 
inarket is good. Large scale liquidation is 
over; fly-by-night pools and operators are 
gone by the board. Stocks are better dis- 
tributed. National City reports 68,491 share- 
holders against 62,86S a year ago. In view 
of similar reports by United States Steel and 
other corporations, it is a safe inference to 
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When any one of your customers or pros- 
pects has a financial or marketing problem in 


NEW ENGLAND 


we will welcome the opportunity to help... Please 
get in touch with our Merchandising Department. 


THE 


conclude that stocks are more widely and 
soundly distributed than they were a year 
ago, and that there are fewer shares in 
margin accounts and weak hands. 

Of course, after the blows of 1929-30 in- 
vestors with cash in their jeans are not 
going to rush in and beg anybody to let them 
have a few bank stocks. They have got to 
be shown in black and white. In this con- 
nection, it would be a fine thing for investors 
and the public at large, to say nothing of 
the ultimate benefits to the banks themselves, 
if buyers of bank stocks could get a little 
more information about their properties. 
Why cannot the banks publish detailed profit 
and loss statements showing every dollar of 
income and every nickel of charge against 
this income? And couldn’t we have more 
publicity about security affiliates—balance 
sheets once a year at least and published 
income accounts? 

Nevertheless, we have sufficient facts and 
figures to enable us to form fairly clear ideas 
of the future, and it is my firm belief that 
the buyer of the better New York bank stocks 
below twenty times 1930 earnings to yield 
around 4 per cent will have a security that 
will give him stable income and that will 
gain in market value during the next few 
years. 
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PRIVATE TRUSTS 
(A private trust to insure the care of 

a burial plot is invalid as violating the 

rule against perpetuities. ) 

By her will the testatrix gave and be- 
queathed to “Mrs. Maria Hurley, her heirs, 
administrators and assigns, the sum of five 
hundred dollars ($500), in trust however, 
said money to be used until the fund is ex- 
hausted in the purchasing of flowers which 
I hereby direct my executor shall place every 
year at Easter, Decoration Day and Christ- 
mas upon my grave.’ The court held that 
a private trust to insure the care of a tes- 
tator’s own burial lot is invalid as being 
contrary to the rule against perpetuities. If 
a testator is not permitted to create a pri- 
vate trust for the perpetual care of his burial 
lot, with greater reason should he be pre- 
vented from creating a private trust for 
placing flowers upon his grave for an indefi- 
nite length of time. As the intention of the 
testatrix to have flowers placed upon her 
grave for an indefinite length of time can- 
not be carried into effect, permission would 
be granted to the executor to arrange for 
the perpetual care of the burial plot by the 
cemetery.—Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
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REPAIRING AN ERROR COMMON IN LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
LITERATURE 


W. S. GUILFORD 


Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 





A man who writes advertising for a life 
insurance company very much interested in 
cooperation between the life insurance com- 
panies and trust companies in the creation of 
life insurance trusts, tells me that he thinks 
those who write trust literature and trust 
advertising make a very bad error when they 
say that the bank will collect funds from life 
insurance companies, 

He says that the proper word to use in this 
connection is “receive.” 

It is his idea that this incorrect phrase- 
ology is not fair to life insurance companies. 
This had never occurred to me before, but 
it is easy to see the strength in his argument. 
For it is, of course, true that all good life 
insurance companies pay the death claims 
not only promptly, but cheerfully. 

I am passing this thought on for what it 
is worth because in my case I find in looking 
through the files of our advertising, that we 


have frequently used the word “collect”? in 
connection with the bank taking life insur- 
ance funds. In our case this was done with 
no thought of the way it might sound. 

This incident illustrates one thing very for- 
cibly, and that is, that life insurance men 
and trust promotion men should get together 


more frequently and work in the most pos- 
sible harmony. 





John A. Reilly, prominent attorney and 
Washington business man, has been made a 
vice-president of the Federal-American Na- 


tional Bank & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Kenneth P. Ely, former vice-president of 
the Mishawaka Loan & Trust Company, has 
been made vice-president of the St. Joseph 
Loan & Trust Company and of the St. Joseph 
County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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IMPRESSIVE NEw HOME OF THE CiTy BANK FARMERS TRUST 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK, THE PIONEER AMERICAN TRUST 

COMPANY. THE BUILDING SYMBOLIZES THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND ENDURING CHARACTER OF TRUST SERVICE. 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TAKES POSSESSION OF ITS NEW SKYSCRAPER HOME 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS AND PROGRESSIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
AMERICA’S PIONEER TRUST COMPANY 





HEN the City Bank Farmers Trust 

Company of New York formally 

opened its new home and building 
on the site occupied by the company previous 
to construction since 1866, the event marked 
a new chapter in the history and progres- 
sive development of America’s oldest trust 
company. Towering to a height of 745 feet 
above the pavement and as the latest im- 
pressive addition to the skyline of the down- 
town financial district, the new City Bank 
Farmers Trust Building gives visible accent 
to the enduring and permanent qualities as 


LATERE 
NEW YORK 





well as the stability of trust company ad- 
ministration. The impression of impregna- 
bility is heightened by architectural design 
and the fact that this is the largest and 
tallest building ever constructed with exte- 
rior material of white Rockwood Alabama 
stone, with the first story of Mohegan 
granite. 

The formal opening of the building and 
new quarters of the trust company occurred 
on Tuesday, February 24th. That date wit- 
nessed the completion of the transfer of the 
great volume of securities and trust wealth 





OUTSTANDING DECORATIVE FEATURES OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE NEW CiTy BANK FARMERS TRUST 


BUILDING ARE THE MASSIVE STONE HEADS, REPRESENTING GIANTS OF FINANCE. 


SEVEN ARE 


PLEASANT AND SEVEN SCOWLING. 
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administered by the company, from tempo- 
rary quarters at 48 Exchange Place to the 
massive building bounded by William, Han- 
over, Beaver streets and Exchange Place. 
Thus the company returns to the site on 
which it has conducted business during the 
past sixty-one years of its 109 years of cor- 
porate existence since 1822, when it oper- 
ated as the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
prior to its affiliation with the National City 
Bank of New York on June 29, 1929. In 
these new quarters every detail of equip- 
ment, accommodation and tasteful design 
bears the impress of what is latest and most 
modern in banking home construction. 


The new building, in addition to housing 
the headquarters of the trust company, con- 
tains a branch of the parent organization, 
the National City Bank of New York, in 
which complete banking facilities for individ- 
ual depositors are provided. 

With the completion of this new building. 
practically all the downtown departments of 
the National City Bank, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company and the National City Com- 
pany will be housed in this building and in 
the head office of the bank, known as 55 
Wall street. The two buildings are now con- 
nected by a bridge extending over Exchange 
Place on the ninth floor. The main floor of 
the new building is devoted to a spacious 





JAMES H. PERKINS 
President City Bank Farmers Trust Company ef New York 
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banking room and to the office of the presi- 
dent, James H. Perkins, and his staff of 
senior officers. ‘The section of the main floor 
fronting on Hanover street and for some 
distance on Exchange Place and Beaver 
street, will be occupied by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce which, for many years 
prior to the erection of the new building, 
has occupied quarters on this plot. 


Attractive Architectural Features 

The entrance to the main banking floor 
and the main banking room of the trust 
company is through a large archway at the 
intersection of William street and Exchange 
Place. A double curving stairway of Altico 
and Rosatto marble leads from the rotunda 
up to the main banking room of the trust 
company. Surmounting the entrance arch- 
way is a huge stone medallion carved in an 
allegorical illustration of the industries and 
incorporating the seal of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company. The dome of the 
rotunda is decorated in silver, while the 
walls are of French limestone and the floor 
of travertine and colored marbles, with eight 
decorated inlays of nickels symbolical of 
banking and commerce. Huge columns of red 
marble surmounted by the figures of eagles 
and three bass reliefs carved in stone are 
features of the rotunda, which is 
equipped with a unique lighting system. 


also 


The general building entrance is on Ex- 
change Place and is a great archway of 
granite, in which are carved eleven modern 
coins representative of the United States and 
foreign countries in which The National City 
Bank has some of its principal branches. 
Flanking this archway of coins are two large 
medallions of carved stone embodying the 
seals of the City Bank and The National City 
Company, with figures representing Com- 
merce and Transportation. From this en- 
trance there ascend four banks of elevators— 
local and express—some ascending to the 
twenty-sixth floor without stop, some rising 
to the fifty-fourth floor and some making in- 
termediate stops. All elevators are equipped 
with the latest safety devices and the ex- 
press cars are capable of traveling at a speed 
of more than 700 feet a minute. 


The problem of ventilation has been solved 
by the architects, Messrs. Cross & Cross, in 
an unique manner. Fresh air is taken in 
through the space between the top of one 
window and the bottom of the other. It is 
then heated and blown in the room through 
unit heaters. This is said to be the first 
time that this has been attempted on a large 
scale. For the lobbies fresh air is taken 
in through the transom grills of the main 
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entrances. 
that 
to supply the needs of so large a building 


The tremendous quantity of air 
must be sucked through the intakes 


presented a problem of providing large 
enough openings and at the same time keep- 
ing out birds. The problem was solved by 
screening all intakes with carved plates and 
grills. All of these decorations have an 
allegorical meaning, such as Strength, Unity, 
Industry, Justice, ete. 

The outstanding decorative features of the 
exterior of the building are the great stone 
heads that look down from the eighteenth 
story. These represent giants of finance. 
They are of two types—seven pleasant and 
seven scowling. Each of these giant heads 
is flanked on either side by eagles. 

The building contains a telephone switch- 
board which is the largest of its kind in the 
world and represents the latest and most 
modern development in interior and exterior 
telephone systems. It has 8,000 extension 
lines, SOO central office trunks, 800 tie-lines 
and about 80 operating positions. When fully 
equipped, this system will be capable of han- 
dling a daily total of 39,000 outgoing calls, 
59,000 incoming calls and 51,000 inter-office 
calls. 


Alignment With National City Bank 
Although it was not until June 29, 1929 
that The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
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became affiliated with The National City 
Bank of New York, becoming the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, the two institutions 
had been closely associated almost from the 
time of the founding of The Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company in 1822. In the time that 
they were separate organizations, fifteen City 
3ank directors had, at one time or another, 
been directors of both institutions, and five 
presidents of the City Bank had been direc- 
tors of the Farmers’ Loan. Furthe: empha- 
sizing the close relationship is the fact that 
James H. Perkins, president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company and prior to 
that, president of The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company since 1921, became associated with 
the City Bank in 1914 and from 1916 until 
1919 was vice-president and an executive 
manager of the National City Bank. 

The City Bank, which had been founded 
as a successor to Alexander Hamilton’s First 
Bank of the United States, was just ten 
years’ old when the Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
and Loan Company, later to become the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, was in- 
corporated by the legislature of the state of 
New York in February, 1822. 


Some Early History of the Affiliated 
Institutions 


The City Bank, a small but strong and 
conservative institution, was holding forth 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES SHOWING AT LEFT THE MAIN ROTUNDA OF THE NEW City BANK 
FARMERS TRUST BUILDING, LEADING TO THE MAIN BANKING ROOM SHOWN AT RIGHT 
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in the old McEvers’ mansion at 52 Wall 
street when the new trust company, the first 
to be established in America—and probably 
in the world—began operations in modest 
quarters at 34 Wall street. Although the 
first City Bank president, Samuel Osgood, 
first Postmaster General, first Commissioner 
of the United States Treasury and first Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, revolution- 
ary soldier and patriot, was now dead, he 
had been well acquainted with John T. 
Champlain, first president of the Farmers’ 
Fire Insurance & Loan Company. Mr. Cham- 
plain also was a friend of Colonel William 
Few, lawyer, statesman, soldier and patriot, 
who guided the destinies of the City Bank 
from 1813 to 1817, and Peter Stagg, who fol- 
lowed him as City Bank president. 





The Farmers’ Fire Insurance & Loan Com 
pany, began with a capital of $500,000. The 
earliest subscribers were 105 in number, 
among them being, Samuel Flewelling, the 
first cashier of the City Bank, who sub- 
scribed for eighty shares. The announce- 
ment of the company’s incorporation con- 
tained this significant statement: “The pub- 
lic will readily perceive that the advantages 
of this company to protect property for the 
benefit of orphans or others, or to answer 
any special purposes, either of a public or 
private nature, are far better than those of 
individual executors or other trustees, who 
are always liable to casualties, which no 
foresight can guard against or prevent.” 

From this small beginning, have developed 
the trust companies of the United States 
with their billions of deposits and the even 
greater sums within their charge as execu- 
tors, trustees and custodians. 

It was not until eight years after the chart- 
ing of The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, “for the purpose of accommodating 
the citizens of the state,’ that the next oldest 
company entered the field. The newly formed 
company was at first empowered to do a fire 
insurance and life insurance business and 
to make loans on real estate or bonds or 
mortgages. But in the same year, this char- 
ter was amended to enable it to assume, 
execute any trust “which has been or may 
be created by any deed.” This was the earli- 
est bestowal of such powers on any corpora- 
tion in the United States and undoubtedly, 
the first in the world. 

The company's first fire insurance policy 
was written on July 6, 1822, and the com- 
pany’s first advertisement appeared in the 
New York Evening Post of August 6, 1822. 
The company’s first insurance business was 
discontinued in 1885 and in 1836, the char- 


ter was amended to change the name of the 
company to The Farmers’ Loan & ‘Trust 
Company. As an indication of the careful 
and farseeing manner in which the company 
was managed, is the fact that, although the 
great fire of 1835, caused heavy suffering to 
all New York’s financial institutions and 
brought about the failure of many, the 
“Farmers’” statement of condition of 1S37 
showed resources of $4,363,710.17 and a sur- 
plus of more than $96,000. 


Survival of Many Trying Periods 

The company went through many trying 
periods, the first being the yellow fever epi- 
demic which broke out just seven months 
after the founding of the company and drove 
all the people to Greenwich Village for safety. 
It was a natural thing for the business 
houses and the banks to follow the people 
and as a result the new trust company also 
took temporary quarters in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where it remained until the epidemic 
was checked by the cold weather of Novem- 
ber of the same year, when, in company with 
the City Bank and others, the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust moved back to Wall street. Then 
came the great fire of 1835, and once more 
during the forties the company went through 
a trying time and sustained some severe 
losses, but by 1852, these difficulties had been 
overcome, losses of more than $2,000,000 had 
been settled and a satisfactory surplus re- 
stored. 


Record of Public and Wartime Services 

Followed then, the Civil War, with more 
trials, but out of them all the trust ecom- 
pany emerged each time stronger than be- 
fore. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
took an important part in the financing of 
the World War. Its accepted subscriptions 
to the several Liberty Loans amounted to 
over a hundred million dollars; its London 
and Paris branches rendered incalculable 
service to American citizens stranded in 
Europe in the early days of the war; the 
company was appointed trustee in connec- 
tion with the British Government’s first se- 
cured loan of $250,000,000 in the United 
States and the London office was appointed 
bankers in London of the United States 
Navy. When the United States entered the 
war, the company accepted the position of 
depositary for funds in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

By 1921, it had charge of the funds of 
more than 500 “enemy aliens.” When Ameri- 
can troops began to arrive in France, the 
company secured special permission from the 
Superintendent of Banks of New York State 
to open branches at the landing ports and at 
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the training camps in the army zone. These 
agencies were the only American banks 
Within the zone and rendered a service that 
evoked the heartiest expressions of appre- 
ciation from enlisted men and officers of 
every rank. 


Development of Trust Service 

It was a number of years after the found- 
ing of the company before trust privileges 
under its charter were developed to any 
extent. Even then nobody dreamed of the 
vast development that was to come in this 
field. As the officers of the company labored 
in the early days to emphasize the advan- 
tages of corporate trusteeship, they little 
imagined that their company would one day 
undertake the custodianship of the British 
loan of $250,000,000—the mere physical cer- 
tification of the bonds of which would have 
seemed to them a superhuman task. 


Some idea of the magnitude and difficul- 
ties of the trust work undertaken and car- 
ried out by the company can be gained from 
the business known as the Holland Patent. 
This involved four million acres of land 
covering the five most westerly counties in 
New York State and portions of three others. 
The company, as trustee, eventually came 
into possession of this vast tract and became 
the largest land holding corporation in the 
country. These lands have since been dis- 
posed of, but under the terms of some old 
mortgages the company is still entitled to 
lands covered by lakes and the lands used 
as highways, should any such roads be aban- 
doned. 

An interesting incident in the history of 
The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company is 
the fact that in 1823, the company subscribed 
$8,000 towards the first Merchants’ Exchange 
Suilding, which stood on the site of the 
present head office of The National City 
Bank of New York, and agreed to occupy a 
room in the building at an annual rental of 
$SO00. It occupied this space from 1827, when 
the building was completed, until the strue- 
ture was destroyed by the fire of 1835. 


Keeping Pace With Modern Requirements 


The history of the company has been one 
of successive adaptations to the needs of a 
rapidly developing country. One of its first 
loans was made on security of a quantity of 
sole leather, which, sound at the time, con- 
trasts strangely with the trusteeship of. a 
government loan of $250,000,000. Always 
consistently conservative, the company also 
has been consistently progressive, as_ indi- 
eated by its record of having been foremost 
in developing the policies that now continue 


in the administration of trust functions by 
corporations. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company was 
the first of the downtown trust companies 
to realize the importance of the midtown 
business section and to establish a well- 
equipped branch there. It was the first New 
York trust company to establish offices in 
Paris and it was the first New York trust 
company to establish an office on a trans- 
Atlantic liner. 
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ORGANIZATION OF NEW YORK FINAN- 

CIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 

Preliminaries will shortly be completed 
for the organization of a local Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association in New York City 
which will enable advertising and new busi- 
ness managers of New York banks and trust 
companies to get together for mutually profit- 
able discussions and formulation of policies. 
The initial steps were taken at a luncheon 
tendered on February 18th at the Hotel 
Roosevelt which was tendered to visiting 
members of the national Advertisers Associa- 
tion who attended the sessions of the Mid- 
winter Trust Conference. A committee was 
appointed to draw up by-laws and to arrange 
plans for definite organization, the member- 
ship to be eligible to members as well as as- 
sociate members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association as well as others directly inter- 
ested in financial advertising. O. G. Alex- 
ander, assistant vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company; George Dock, 
Jr., of Halsey Stuart & Company, and George 
P, Thomas were chosen as members of the 
organization committee. 

In the absence of H. A. Lyon of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, the luncheon and ensuing 
meeting was presided over by Frank G. Bur- 
rows of the Irving Trust Company. The 
speakers were F. R. Kerman, vice-president 
of the Transamerica Corporation of San 
Francisco and president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, who made a brief sur- 
vey of the purposes of the association; 
Charles H. MeMahon of the First National 
Bank of Detroit and second vice-president 
of the F. A. A., who spoke on advantages of 
membership: Don Knowlton of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, who gave a 
highly intersting survey of what has been 
accomplished by cooperation in Cleveland 
and among local groups; Preston E. Reed, 
executive secretary of the F. A, A., who 
spoke on, “How to Cash in on Your Member- 
ship.” 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 


(In Iowa a stock dividend must be 
considered as corpus and not as income 
to the life tenant.) 


The will of the testator, who died June 29, 
provided: “I bequeath to my wife, Mary C. 
Etzel, the income of all the rest, residue and 
remainder of my estate during her lifetime. 
Also the right to dispose of by her will one- 
half of all the rest, residue and remainder, 
which shall remain undisposed of at the time 
of her death. The remaining one-half of the 
rest, residue and remainder, I bequeath—” 
to certain named remaindermen. The second 
paragraph bequeathed to the brother of the 
testator, George A. Etzel, “One thousand dol- 
lars par value of the capital stock of the Cer- 
ro Gordo State Bank, also one thousand dol- 
lars par value of capital stock of the C.L.E.L. 
& Power Company.” On March 10, 1920, the 
testator’s widow, as executrix, duly trans- 
ferred to George 10 shares of the stock in the 
bank, the par value of said shares being 
$100 each. Thereafter, on April 22, 1920, the 
bank declared a 100 per cent stock dividend, 
increasing the capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000 without the payment of any addi- 
tional amount to the capital, and also a cash 
dividend of 10 per cent, on the original $50,- 
000 capital stock. The new shares were is- 
sued on May 20, 1920. 

It was held that the brother became the 
absolute owner of the shares of stock of the 
par value of $1,000 and that the stock divi- 
dend was not “income” of testator’s estate 
passing to the widow, but belonged to the 
then owner of the shares. The same holding 
must apply equally to the cash dividend. 


The ten shares of the Power Company 
stock, transferred to the brother on March 
10, 1920, also b-came his absolute property 
as of that date. When on December 21, 1928, 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


the shareholders of the Power Company 
voted to dissolve the corporation and make 
a distribution of its assets pro rata, the li- 
quidating dividend represented the old shares 
in a new form, and the entire pro rata 
amount apportioned to the shares owned by 
the estate became a part of the corpus and 
passed to the remaindermen. It was not in- 
come passing to the life tenant—Matter of 
Etzel. Towa Supreme Court. Decided Janu- 
ary 13, 1981. 


REVOCATION 
(Where a husband and wife are di- 
vorced and subsequently are remarried 
to each other, a will of the husband 
made prior to the divorce is not re- 
voked.) 

In this case the testator’s will devised cer- 
tain property to his wife. Subsequently the 
wife secured a decree of divorce from the 
testator but the parties thereafter remarried. 
After the death of the testator this action 
was instituted by other possible heirs to con- 
test the will on the ground that the second 
marriage of the testator operated as a revo- 
eation of the will. 

It was held that while the general rule is 
that marriage revokes a will made prior to 
the marriage, the remarriage of the original 
parties in this case really restored the first 
marriage, and the parties stood in relation 
to each other as though there had been no 
divorce and remarriage.—Matter of Brannon. 
District Court of Appeals, California. De- 
cided January 7, 1931. 


WILL CONSTRUCTION 
(In a will devising real property to 
testatria’ “bodily heirs” at termination of 
a life estate subject to conditional limita- 
tion, the words ‘bodily heirs” are used 
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as words of purchase and not of limita- 

tion. ) 

In this case, the will read, “My husband 
to have all of my estate, both real and per- 
sonal, during his life provided he never mar- 
ries again and in the event he does 
again, I will to him One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000.00), out of my estate. The remain- 
der to be equally divided among my heirs. In 
the event they conclude it best to sell the real 
estate 1 may die posessed of, they may have 
this right but must reinvest in like property.” 
Two questions were presented to the court 
for determination, (1) the meaning of the 
words “bodily heirs,” and (2) the character 
of the estate devised to the “bodily heirs.” 
It was held that the words “bodily heirs’ 

used by the testatrix in her will, were 
used in the sense of children and were there- 
fore intended to be words of purchase and 
not of limitation. The heirs or the “bodily 
heirs”’ of a decedent or testator, are those 
who under the statute of descent and dis- 
tribution at the time of his death, should re- 
ceive his estate. The testatrix meant her 
children, or if they or any of her children 
were dead at the time the will took effect, 
then, the heirs of such children or child to 
take the parents’ share, It followed that the 
character of the estate devised was one on 
conditional limitation.—Faulkner Faulk- 
ner. Court of Appeals, Kentucky. Decided 
January 27, 1931. 


marry 


as 


US. 


INTERPRETATION OF WILLS 
(Chattels include adutomobiles, farm 
animals and implements. A bequest of 
property “which I now own” refers to 
property owned on date of testamentary 

erecution and not date of death.) 


A bequest of “the chattels used by my fam- 
ily in my home,” includes automobiles, cows, 
chickens, agricultural machines and imple- 


ments. A testamentary gift of property 


“which I now own and possess” refers to the 


date of testamentary execution and not the 
date of death. A testamentary gift of SOO 
of the shares of the F. W. W. Co., “which 
I now own and possess” is a gift of the 


interest in the net corporate assets then rep- 
resented by such eight hundred shares. Where 
after the execution of a will containing the 
above bequest, the corporation by a stock 
dividend and a stock “split-up’’ multiplied its 
ownstanding shares without thereby increas- 
ing its assets, so that at testator’s death, the 
interest in the corporation formerly repre- 
sented by eight hundred of its shares was 
represented by three thousand of the new 
shares, the legatee is entitled to three thou- 
sand of the new shares.—Chase National 
Bank et al vs. Deichmiller et al—New Jersey 
Court of Chancery. 


TWO WILLS 
(A second will does not revoke a first 
one where obviously they are each in- 


tended to affect property in different 

jurisdiction. ) 

In this case a New York will, made in 
1911, made disposition of no assets of the 
testatrix other than those situate in the 
state of New York, for the testatrix ex- 


pressly provided therein that “every provi- 
sion of this will is to be satisfied out of the 
property located at my death in said State 
of New York.’ The testatrix further ex- 
pressed it to be “my intention to make a 
separate will disposing of my property situ- 
ated in Florida and elsewhere outside of the 
state of New York, in which will I shall di- 
rect the payment of my debts and funeral 
expenses from the proceeds of my Florida 
property.” 

Later the testatrix, in Florida, executed a 
second will. Its execution was in apparent 
compliance with the purpose announced in 
her prior will. The instrument stated that 
she executed it “for the purpose of dispos- 
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ing of property which I have, and which I 


may hereafter be possessed of, which is not 
disposed of by my former will.” This will, 
made in Fiorida on the 22d of March, 1924, 
was on a printed form, the blanks of which 
were filled in with typewriting. This printed 
clause appears in the will: “hereby revoking 
all former wills by me made.” 

It was apparent that the testatrix. 
throughout a long period, from the date of 
her earliest to that of her latest will, cher- 
ished the thought that her New York prop- 
erties, and her properties elsewhere situated, 
were things apart which should be managed 
independently and be disposed of separately. 
Such having been her state of mind and 
persistent thought, it was highly probable 
that the testatrix, in executing the Florida 
will in 1924, wherein an omission to men- 
tion the New York properties and the New 
York will was made, had no intention to re- 
voke the testamentary disposition thereof 
previously provided for. An intent thus lim- 
ited finds sufficient expression in the re- 
voking clause employed by her. The testa- 
trix revoked ‘‘all former wills by me made,” 
whereby properties other than those situated 
in New York City were made the subject of 
disposition.—Matter of Smith (Court of Ap- 
peals, New York). 


DRAWING THE LINE BETWEEN PROFIT- 
ABLE AND UNPROFITABLE BANK 
SERVICES 
There are certain types of services and 
conveniences offered by banks and _ trust 
companies which are frequently character- 
ized as unprofitable, but which possess col- 
lateral advantages that deserve careful con- 
sideration. That is the viewpoint expressed 
by R. E. Chambers, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. He 

says: 
“Some services which we might offhand 











brand as unprofitable are at least debatable. 
Take the Christmas Club, Vacation Club, Tax 
Club—admittedly it is difficult to determine 
the cost of this type of business. Most agree 
that there is little if any profit in the deposit 
itself. However, it would be unfair to dis- 
miss these clubs as unprofitable services 
without taking into consideration other trace- 
able results. One is the tendency for some 
of these depositors to take their accumula- 
tion and deposit it in a savings account. I 
understand that the experience of clubs is 
that about 20 per cent is returned to savings 
account. 

“In all fairness we should not condemn all 
services that do not show a profit. It is in 
keeping with the recognized methods of good 
business for a bank to determine whether a 
service extended to its customers is profit- 
able. Service with profit not only benefits the 
bank but contributes to the good of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, an undue 
amount of ‘‘free’ service, like misdirected or 
thoughtless charity, has an undesirable ef- 
fect on the customer, as well as losing money 
for the bank.” 


PROBATE FORMS, DECREES AND ORDERS 

The trust department of the Title Insur- 
ance & Trust Company of Los Angeles, in 
charge of W. W. Powell, vice-president and 
trust officer, has issued the third edition of 
Probate Forms and Decrees which are em- 
ployed in matters of probate and fiduciary 
procedure in California. The second edition 
was published May 1, 1924 and at the time 
was approved by the late Judge James C. 
Rives, a recognized authority on probate 
matters, The new edition embraces subse- 
quent legislative enactments affecting pro- 
bate procedure and is of particular value to 
lawyers. 

The booklet is one of 102 pages and fol- 
lows through the processes of probate. 
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PROGRESS RECORDED BY NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The fact that the experienced and well- 
established trust companies of Canada kept 
pace with leading trust companies in the 
United States in recording sustained activity 
and gains in trust business during the past 
year, is confirmed by annual reports, notably 
that of the National Trust Company of To- 
ronto. Total increased from $243,- 
877,000 to $262,322.465.: estates under admin- 
istration from $219,835,000 to $235,382.200, 
with capital remaining at $3,000,000 and _ re- 
serve fund at $3,000,000. 


assets 


The annual meeting was presided over by 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., the president, and 
a detailed report of operations for the past 
year was submitted by General Manager W. 
E. Rundle, who announced that net earnings 
of National Trust Company in 1980 amount- 
ed to $614,468, which, although a few thou- 
sand dollars less than the record earnings of 
1929, are largely in excess of those in any 
other years in the history of the company. 
Net earnings, together with $136.415 brought 
forward from 1929, make a total at the credit 
of profit and loss account of $750,879. This 
total has provided for the payment of four 
quarterly dividends at the rate of 14 per cent 
a year, taxes amounting to S80.914. and has 
enabled the company to carry forward $249,- 
965 into profit and loss account. 

Speaking in connection with the balance 
sheet of the company, Mr. Rundle said: “The 
shareholders will note that, excluding estate, 
trust and agency accounts, our total capital 
and guaranteed trust assets are $26,940,265.22, 
as against $24,052.380.72 a year ago, approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 in 1925 and approximately 
$9,700,000 in 1920, This increase in 1930 is 
accounted for almost entirely, as you will ob- 
serve, by increases in our deposits and in 


our guaranteed trust certificates, the deposits 
having increased $1,567,480.83 and the guar- 
anteed trust certificates $1,264,969.97. 

“Of the total capital and guaranteed trust 
will be observed that $8,355,655.58 
is represented by government and municipal 
securities, other bonds and debentures, call 
loans and cash, and $929,749, or less than 3% 
per cent of the total, by stocks. You will 
further observe that of the $8.355,655.58, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 is in government and 
municipal securities, $500,000 in other high- 
grade bonds and debentures, nearly 83,000,- 


wssets, it 


OOO in call loans, and approximately $2,000,- 
QOO in cash. As against total deposits of 
$135,678,145.20, we have liquid securities 
amounting to $9,320,553.99—that is. we have 
a ratio of liquidity of 68.1 per cent. Real 
estate held for foreclosure amounts to S$212.- 
180.07, an increase over last year of approxi 
mately $25,000. 





In a radio greeting to Americans, Dr. 
Albert 
and 
visiting this country, said: 


famous scientist 


“relativity.” who is 


Einstein, the 
discoverer of 


EINSTEIN ON THE JOY OF WORK 


“1 feel that you Americans are justi 
fied in into the future 
truc because have a 
find the 
and the joy of work, har- 
{dded to this is 
the spirit of ambition which pervades 


looking with 


aSSUranCe, You 


mode of living in which we 
joy of life 


moniously combined, 


your very being and seems to make the 
day's work like a happy child at play.” 
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As an economic entity, the City of New maintenance, heat, light. elevators, repairs, 


York as outlined by the Regional Plan, con- 
sisting of 11,500,000 people and increasing on 
the average of 150,000 persons annually, is 
the largest and most rapidly growing city in 
the world, said President Richard M. Turd in 
his recent annual report to the stockholders 
of Lawyers Mortgage Company of New York. 


“This large population must be supplied 
with business and residence buildings, so 


that with proper selections and valuations, 
New York furnishes a sound field in which to 
make real estate mortgages loans,” says Mr. 
Hurd. “Omitting such sections of the eco- 
nomic City of New York as extend into New 
Jersey and Connecticut, the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company imposes the fundamental re- 
striction of lending only on business or resi- 
dential property, no loans being granted on 
properties devoted to a special clubs, 
factories, Churches, ete. or dependent for suc- 


use, 


cess upon management, hotels, apartment ho- 
tels, ete., or lacking income, such as vacant 
land. <A further restriction is that no 
mortgage is made exceeding 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus of the company, thus 
placing outside of our field the new buildings 
of great height and mass. 


one 


‘To appraise properly for mortgage loans 
means much more than to figure the value 
of the land based upon adjoining sales, and 
the cost of bricks and mortar based on cur- 
rent prices for labor and materials 
the two together. This may be called the 
“fund” theory of appraising, namely that 
when a certain sum has been paid for land 
and building, this constitutes a fund actually 
paid in, which may remain static for a con- 
siderable time. But capital in buildings con- 
stitute a “flow” as well as a “fund,” in the 
sense that from the day the building is fin- 
ished, money flows out of it for the costs of 


and add 


insurance and taxes, as against which, money 
flows into it for rentals. Careful lenders re- 
quire both a “fund” basis of value, for the 
reason that if rents temporarily show an un- 
usual yield upon cost, competition of other 
buildings will sooner or later reduce the 
rents to normal figures, and a ‘flow’ basis 
of value, because in the long run it is the ner 
yield of rentals above expenses which forms 
the basis of the lending value of real estate. 
In other words while the visible factors are 
important, it is the invisible 
control the values, 


factors which 

“The present sharp recession in the erec- 
tion of new buildings, is a healthy reaction, 
Which strengthens all existing buildings by 
removing the competition of new space until 
population catches up with the overbuilding 
of 1927 to 1929.” 


TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
OREGON 


The Title & Trust Company of Portland. 
Ore., Which confines its activities chiefly to 
title insurance and. trust 
general assets of SSS2,422. 


business, reports 
Capital is $500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $241,677. 
The company also owns title plants covering 
Multnomah and Clackamas The 
officers Walter M. Daly, president: 
Karl C. Bronaugh, Franklin T. Griffith and 
William ©. Daly, vice-presidents: Albert L. 
Grutze, vice-president and trust officer 
R. Moulton, secretary and officer : 
Edward T. Dwyer, assistant secretary and 
manager title department: R. F. Muschalik, 
assistant secretary and auditor. 


counties. 
are: 


; Chas. 
eSCrTOW 


Terence J. McHugh has been elected a vice- 
president of the First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Montclair, N. J. 
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N old established institution in a 
metropolitan city in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, with a splendid field for trust 
development, wants an_ experienced 
Trust Officer. Should be thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of trust work 
—preparation of accounts, knowledge of 
investments, etc. 
Address N. G. B. 
TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





DANGERS IN “TRADE AREA”? BRANCH 
BANKING 

The opposition which exists among many 
bankers toward the introduction of branch 
banking in “trade areas” and regardless of 
state lines, as advocated by Comptroller of 
the Currency Pole, is well summarized in a 
statement by the Bank Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, John E. Sullivan, who says: 

“The judgment of one man or of one small 
group of men is inevitably susceptible to mis- 
take or prejudice. The shrewdest financier 
may err. If his wrong guess affects only a 
single bank, consequences may not be calami- 
tous. If, however, his authority has extend- 
ed over a dozen or more subordinate institu- 
tions, the whole structure may be under- 
mined. 

“Control of a great chain of banks is too 
large a responsibility to be shouldered by one 
mar. or one clique. It presumes intellectual 
infallibility and moral perfection. I believe 
that independent banks, banks privately 
owned, banks closely in touch with the needs 
and resources of their own communities, are 
the banks which should be encouraged. Their 
presidents and their trustees become men of 
shrewd and penetrating judgment. One man 
here or one man there may think wrong, but 
the majority think right. That makes for 
the public good. There is an advantage for 
the business man, too, in banks which are 
independently owned rather than centrally 
controlled.” 


TIME IS ON THE SIDE OF BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
eurrent New England Letter, says: “In view 
of the drastic and prolonged decline in in- 
dustrial operations in practically all indus- 
tries throughout the country, considerable 
headway has been made in correcting the un- 
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Central Trust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Conservative 
Thorough 


°, 
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Capital and Surplus over $500,000 


6 0 en 9 OE 


*, 
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favorable features inherited from the boom 
period. Statistics show that inventories of 
automobiles, cotton and woolen goods have 
been appreciably reduced, and it is reported 
that the same holds true for footwear and 
many other lines. Furthermore, time is on 
the side of business recovery. While poten- 
tial demand is accumulating, better products 
are being turned out at lower prices than in 
many years. 

“It is very probable that recovery in busi- 
ness has been delayed because following the 
stock market crash it was quite generally 
felt that the down swing in business would 
not develop into a major depression, and 
hence the problem of readjustment was not 
squarely met until well into 1930. And even 
now it does not seem as if the cost of living 
has been sufficiently adjusted to the decline 
in wholesale prices.” 


FRANK P. BENNETT 

Frank P. Bennett, president of Frank P. 
Bennett & Company, Inc., publishers of The 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter and 
The United States Investor, died recently at 
the age of seventy-seven. Born in Cambridge, 
he began his career as a printer, Later he 
was a financial writer for The New York 
Tribune and managing editor of The Boston 
Advertiser and The Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. He founded The American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter in 1887. 


H. M. Farnham and T. Redfield Phillips 
have been added to the board of trustees of 
the Montpelier Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt. 


William G. Mueller, president of American 
Packing Company, has been elected president 
of Laclede Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding the late James A. Dacey. 
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No Loss to Any Investor 


Since the formation of the company in 1894 


NOTHER year is added to our record 
of no loss to investors. 

This record is based primarily upon the 
Safety Limits, incorporated in the By- 
Laws of this Company, which protect 
our investors. 

In addition, our entire Capital and 
Surplus — now $22,000,000 — absolutely 
guarantees full payment of principal and 


interest. Our Outstanding Mortgages 
never exceed twenty times our (Guar- 
antee Funds—a ratio proven sound by 
200 years of European mortgage experi- 
ence. 

When you have money for investment, 
in any amount from $100 to $100,000 or 
more, we shall be glad to submit current 
offerings. Send for our booklet—207. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $22,000,000 


Richard M. Hurd. President 


345 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn, Jamaica, Mount Vernon 


PREPARING FOR F. A. A. CONVENTION 
IN BOSTON 


the sixteenth 
Financial As- 
held in September 
14-17, are promised a “blending of traditional 
hospitality with modern cordiality,’ to make 
their visit a memorable one. Ralph M. East- 
man, vice-president of the State Street Trust 
Company, has been named chairman of the 
general committee to handle arrangements 
in Boston. Myles Standish, a descendant of 
the illustrious figure of Colonial days, will 
be in charge of a series of historical trips. 
Other committee chairmen are: Raymond 
Lig, National Shawmut Bank; Charles W. 
Karl, Harris Forbes & Company; E. H. Nitt- 
redge, Hornblower & Weeks, and Willis P. 
Beal, Second National Bank, 


Delegates attending 
the 
sociation to be 


annual 
convention of Advertisers 


Boston, 


Special attention will be given at the con- 
vention to trust development, 
which will be in charge of W. H. Brown, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company. Other sub-chairman of the trust 
development committee are: Samuel Whit- 
ing, second vice-president, Continental-Illi- 
nois Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.; 
Charles B. White, trust development 


sessions on 


Mal- 


ager, Security-lirst 


geles;: 


National Bank, Los An- 
A. Key Foster, assistant trust officer, 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Banking Concentration in the United States 
A Critical Analysis. By Joseph 
Lawrence. New York: Bankers 
lishing Company. $5.00. 

This book deals with the very controver- 
sial subject of branch and chain banking and 
should be of deep interest to all are 
eoncerned with the economic and business 
development of this country. The author 
approaches his subject in a scientific spirit. 
He has analyzed the actual results of various 
forms of banking organization and makes a 
comparison from the standpoint of profit, 
safety and public policy. 


‘ 
Stagg 


Pub- 


who 


A bill before the Oregon Legislature is 
sponsored by the bankers of that state which 
authorizes transfer of trust powers from one 
national bank to another in case of merger 
or sale. 


Oregon state banks and trust companies 
report a total of $128,311,000 in deposits, 
the high reeord in the banking development 
of that state. 






























































TRUST 


Branches 

in 61 

California 

Cities from 

Fresno to 

Imperial Valley 
RESOURCES OVER 
$500,000,000 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


A large and completely appointed 
Trust Department. 
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Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000.00 


Trust Funds 
44 Million 





| GERMANTOWN 


TRUST 
COMPANY 








CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 


Chestnut Hill Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


Pelham Office 
6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
Logan Office 
5001 N. Broap St. 


East Germantown Office 
723 E, CHELTEN AVE. 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 








BRINGING TRUST SERVICE WITHIN 
REACH OF MILLIONS 

The Brooklyn Trust Company has issued 
a booklet which is descriptive of the success- 
ful operation of 
operated by that 
the subject of an interesting article in the 
January, 1931 issue of TRUST COMPANIES. 
Coincident with the publication of this book- 
let, entitled “Trust Service Within the Reach 
of Millions.” the Brooklyn Trust Company 
has made public a list of security investments 
of the Composite Fund. through which the 
participation of small funds is made possible. 


the Composite Fund plan 


company and which was 


“Our indicate.” 
MeLaughlin of the Brooklyn Trust 
“that the small trust idea has 
grown steadily in popularity during the past 
two vears. In 1950, the number of our small 
trusts increased over 21 per cent, while the 
number of Composite Fund units held by 
both large and small trusts increased from 
$90,689 to $122,995, a growth of about 35 per 
cent. The number of large trusts invested 
in the Composite Fund increased 31 per cent. 
The spread of the idea geographically is il- 
lustrated by the fact that residents of thirty- 
three states of the Union, the District of Co- 
lumbia and eight foreign countries are num- 


records says DPresident 


George VY. 
Company, 





bered among the creators of small trusts 
under administration of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company.” 

The composition of the fund (based on 
market value of securities held) on February 
10. 1951, 


23.59 per 


Was announced as follows: Bonds. 
preferred 36.11 pet 
cent: common stocks, 28.55 per cent: 


cent : stocks, 
mort 
: cash, 4.94 per cent. 


ages, 


8.03 per cent 


J 


EFFECTIVE TRUST LITERATURE 

Some of the best educational literature is- 
sued by trust companies in New England is 
that which bears the signature of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Portland. Me. Pam- 
phlets. which contain important 
message. are centered upon master booklets 
which set forth the varieties and advantages 
of fiduciary protection in greater detail. The 
latest product is devoted to the value of life 
insurance trust protection and is entitled. 
“When Your Insurance Becomes an Estate.’ 


each some 


Fred J. Davis has been elected president 
of the Northfield Trust Company at North- 
field. Vt.. to succeed the late Dr. W. B. Mayo. 
Walter Middlebrook elected 
and Raymond 


executive 
Griffin, 


was 


vice-president, 
urer. 


treas 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
1898 . . . $35,641.63 
1918 . . . $518,234.55 


1930 . . . . $3,600,799.99 
} HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 


afl Established 1898 
HONOLULU, HAWAITI 
The Oldest Trust Company in Hawaii 





| A SOUND GROWTH 
— Based on 31 Years’ Service 
ai TO HAWAII 








ANNUAL MEETING OF MIDLAND BANK during the year. The cash ratio stands at 11.8 


LIMITED OF LONDON per cent comparing with an average of 11.1 

} Review of the operations of the leading Der cent for the year. World trade depression 
stock bank of England. the Midland Bank, ?* Yeflected in a decline in contingent liabili- 

Ltd., of London, at the recent annual meet ties in respect of acceptances and confirmed 


credits and engagements. The aggregate as- 
sets of the Midland Bank and its affiliated 
companies exceed £521 millions. The Midland 
Bank now operates 2,100 branches in Eng- 
land and Wales: together with its affiliations 
it has 2,550 offices in Great Britain and 
northern Ireland. 


ing of shareholders over which Chairman R. 
McKenna presided, shows that notwithstand- 
ing protracted business depression and an in- 
crease in capital calling for large dividend 
y requirements, the same rate of return to 
stockholders as prevailed during the past 
quarter of a century has been maintained. ; 2 
The sum of £250,000 was appropriated for An important event during the past year 
bank premise redemption fund and the sum  W#S the concentration of the head office or- 
of £100,000 to officers pension fund, leaving ganization in modern and spacious quarters 


o be carried forward approximately the in the new building in Poultry, which also is 
same sum as a year ago, New issue of shares equipped with complete safe deposit facili- 
} added over £800,000 to both paid-up capital — ties. 


and reserve fund. About 661.000 shares were 

taken up by existing holders and a total of ; : : 

154.000 shares were issued for members of At the recent annual mid-winter meeting 

the staff of the bank and affiliates. of the American Title Association held in 
A striking feature of the balance sheet is Chicago, Edwin H. Lindow, president of the 

an unprecedented total of £899 and a half Union Title & Guaranty Company of De- 

million deposits. an increase of £20 millions  troit, was elected president. 
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NEW YORK 


49 Wall Street 
45 East 17th Street 


LISTED AND UNLISTED STOCKS 
GENERAL MARKET BONDS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 


CURTIS & SANGER 


EsTABLISHED 1885 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


BOSTON 


33 Congress Street 
645 Beacon Street 


Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven 













PROVIDENCE 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Building 














BANK MANAGEMENT AND LOANING 
POLICIES 


In the course of an instructive address on 
“Loan Policies,” before the Better Banking 
Conference of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Herbert V. Prochnow of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, said in part: 

“In the next five I daresay, bank 
management will develop even more than in 
the past, basic principles, averages, and per- 
centages the 
sound and safe investment of funds entrusted 
to their care. Among the most ably managed 
banking institutions over the country. 
tain standards for the investments of 
bank’s funds are generally recognized. 
safety, liquidity and profits are the major 
considerations, they are reflected in those 
standards. The primary reserves in cash and 
due from banks should approximate about 15 
to 20 per cent of the total resources. 
ondary reserves quickly convertible into cash 
should run 20 to 25 per cent. 


years, 


for the guidance of banks in 


cer- 
the 
Since 


Sec- 


These reserves 


include government bonds, call loans, bank 
acceptances, commercial paper, and_ short- 


term, marketable securities. In the case of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the outside paper may be reduced by 











the amount of 
for rediscount, 
cent of 


the customer’s loans eligible 
The remaining 50 to 60 per 
available funds (after primary re- 
serves, secondary reserves, and investment in 
building and fixtures) will be 
erally speaking, in customers’ loans, 
bonds and stocks, and local mortgages. 


invested, gen- 


other 


“These are broad averages which may be 
varied to suit the position and requirements 
of the individual institution, provided such 
variation is indicated by trained judgment 
and seasoned management ability. Obviously, 
these percentages can only be approximate, 


as a more accurate analysis would quickly 
reveal. To set up a scientific loan or invest- 
ment program we should be compelled to 


classify all of the bank’s available funds per- 
haps in such classes as demand deposits, pub- 
lie funds, savings deposits, certificates of de- 
posit, and invested capital. Having made 
this analysis, it is at once apparent that in 
loaning out each of these classes of funds 
the liquidity required will vary materially. 
Therefore, to build a scientific loan program, 
we must classify our funds. However, the 
percentages given in a preceding paragraph 
are sufficiently accurate for our present study 
of loan policies.” 
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SUCCESS OF CENTRAL TRUST SAVINGS 
CAMPAIGN 

With a stirring finish far beyond the goal, 
the $2,000,000 savings campaign staged by 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
ended in January with nearly $2,500,000 in 
new business gained. The campaign covered 
a ten-weeks’ period and was unique in that 
it was carried on without the incentive of 
cash remuneration, prizes or premiums. The 
unprecedented success was due solely to loy- 
alty and teamwork on the part of the em- 
ployees of the bank. The new idea of con- 
ducting the drive on the loyalty basis alone 
was conceived and directed by W. Irving Bul- 
lard, vice-president of the bank. 

The record of new business secured under 
this plan was little short of phenomenal, for 
the friendly rivalry of the workers and their 
appreciation of the Central Group organiza- 
tion was the only motive power of the cam- 
paign. No reward was offered to any one 
except an invitation to a celebration party 
to be held following the drive. The whole 
force of employees was divided into divisions 
and teams to bring about the largest sense of 
rivalry. The three divisions, Red, White and 
Blue were headed respectively by Philip R. 
Clarke, president: Eugene V. R., Thayer, 
chairman, executive committee; and Joseph 
Ek. Otis, chairman of the board. Although 
the White division was for a time in the lead, 
the Red division, led by Mr. Clarke, was the 
winner. 

As a result of teamwork and continuous 
effort. inspired by the enthusiasm of Mr. Bul- 
lard and his immediate helpers, the bank 
added to its savings deposits $2,156,322 in 
new business, comprising 7,653 new accounts. 
In addition, by-products in the form of $360,- 
710 in certificates of deposit and $36,609 in 
commercial accounts were brought in, mak- 
ing total new business of $2,553,641. The 
entire cost was 85,794, or an average expense 
of 75 cents per account. Each account aver- 
aged $281. Not only did the unusual plan 
bring in an abundance of valuable new busi- 
ness, but it served effectively to weld the 
whole bank more closely together in a spirit 
of united effort for the further, continuous 
upbuilding of the Central Group. 


The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports banking resources of $10,152,- 
000 and trust department assets $1,516,000. 

Peter G, Gerry, former United States Sen- 
ator and publisher of the News Tribune, has 
been named to the board of directors of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Providence, 
(ae 


Every 


alifornia | 


‘Highway 


f 
of 


leads to a 


Bank o 
Americ 


BRANCH 


Trust Service in the Home 
Town is available to your 
clients throughout California 
under the Bank of America 
system. Trusts are administered 
at local branches in each of 243 
California cities, under experi- 
\ enced supervision by the larger 
\city offices. Your clients in 
Galifornia, whatever their 
location, may be assured of 
congplete, personalized service. 


Bank'\of America © 


NATIONAL sAvincs ASSOCIATION 
GALIFORNIA 


A consolidation of Bag of Italy and Bank of America of California 
fee 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 


MBRACING | fifty-three banking and 


trust company institutions with ag- 
gregate resources of S327.568.000, the 
first annual report of the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation, submitted by President 


Walter Kasten, yields results which demon- 
strate the value and success of group bank- 
ing policies. Combined net profits of the hold- 
ing company and the fifty-three affiliated in- 
stitutions for the year, before provision for 
income taxes, dividends on 
ferred stock, and minority 
$4.269,804.52. After giving 
sion for federal and state 
$551.414.39, dividends on 
ferred stock of 860,626.02, 
plicable to minority interest in underlying 
banks of $114.241.62, the combined net in- 
come applicable to the Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corporation is in amount $3,545.522.49. This 
statement includes the operations of each of 
the affiliated institutions for the entire 
twelve months’ period. This amounts to 
36.08 cents share on 9,834,756.4 
outstanding on December 31, 1930. 
The part: “During the 
year 1930 it has been the policy of the boards 
of directors and managements of each of 
the affiliated institutions to make adequate 
provision out of the earnings of the year for 


underlying pre- 
interests, 
effect to 
income 


were 
provi- 
taxes of 
underlying pre- 
and earnings ap- 


per shares 


report says in 


all losses accrued or estimated, as to loans 
and discounts made during the yearr, and 


as to securities purchased during the year. 
It has also been the policy of the board of 
directors and managements of each affiliated 
institution to provide as of January 2, 1930, 
additional reserves out of undivided profits 
as additional provision for losses accrued or 
estimated, on loans and discounts outstand- 
ing, and on securities owned as at the begin- 





Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 


EXCELLENT SHOWING IN FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF WISCONSIN 
BANKSHARES CORPORATION 


ning of the year. The combined provisions 
thus made by the directors and managements 
of the fifty-three institutions are, in our 
judgment, ample for all losses and shrinkages 
accrued or estimated, and 
banking policy. 


represent sound 
“At the end of the first year of our opera- 


tions We can report to our shareholders sat- 
isfactory growth, satisfactory earnings, sound 
position protected by adequate reserves, and 
adequate organization to serve the immedi- 


ate and future needs of our splendid terri- 


tory. More than 90 per cent of our out- 
standing capital shares are owned by resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. Our business is con- 
fined to the State of Wisconsin, We know 


our territory and our territory knows us, and 
we believe that we can reasonable 


and continued growth both in size and earn- 


expect 


ings.” 


Nine directors 


new were elected at” the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corporation. The new 


members include: L. M. Hanks, chairman of 
the board, First National Bank, Madison: 
T. R. Hefty. president, First National Bank, 
Madison: Milo C. Hagan, president, Univer- 
sity Avenue National Bank, Madison; R. P. 
Perry, chairman of the board, the Reedsburg 
Bank, Reedsburg; George J. Kispert, cashier, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Jefferson: W. FE. 
Nichols, president, First National Bank, Por- 
tage: L. S, Van Orden, president, Bank of 
Baraboo, Baraboo: H. I. Russell, director, 
First National Bank, Madison, State Bank 
of Wisconsin. Madison: Conrad G. Wiesler, 
president, Citizens State Bank, Reedsburg. 

George C. Dreher and S. B. Way were 
members of the Executive 


elected as Com- 


mittee to fill the vacancies. 


TRUST 


Concentrating 
on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 
Over $200.000.000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


Affiliated with 


The National Bank of the 
REPUB LIC 


°° OF CHICAGO :-: 


Vy 


PLANS FOR REORGANIZATION OF 
CLOSED NEW YORK BANKS 


While no 


have been 


definite Commitments 
from the New York 
Bank Superintendent, the information 
that 
in progress which contemplate the reorgani- 


formal or 
forthcoming 
State 
ix confirmed discussions and plans are 
Zition and reopening under new management 
Bank of the United States and 
Bank & Trust Company. The 
reorganizing the Bank of United 
States was drawn up by Herbert L. Satterlee 
and David M. Milton of the law firm of Sat- 
terlee & Canfield. Mr. Satterlee is a brother- 
in-law of J. P. Morgan and Mr, Milton is the 
of John ID. Rockefeller. It is an- 
nounced that in drawing up the plan Messrs. 
Satterlee and Milton acted solely for Samuel 
R. Rosoff, 


to have the backing of 


of the closed 
the Chelsea 
plan for 


son-in-law 


subway said 
prominent financiers. 
The plan calls for a new bank with capital of 
$40,000,000 of which $10,000,000 will be sup- 
plied by the interested group and the remain- 
der to be provided by assignment on the part 
of depositors of the Bank of United States 
of 30 per cent of their deposits. It is under- 
that 35,000 depositors of the 
have pledged 


contractor, who is 


closed 
pro- 


stood 


bank themselves to the 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 
ES TA BL IS HED 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed agéregate more 
than $220,000,000. 


APITAL,Surplusand 

undivided profits 
more than $10,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





gram. Also under consideration is a tenta- 
tive plan of reorganization submitted by Max 
I). Steuer, representing the depositors’ pro- 
tective committee. 

Broderick likewise 
has under consideration a plan of reorganiza- 
tion submitted by the reorganization commit- 
tee of the Chelsea Bank & Trust Company. 


Bank Superintendent 


ECONOMY IN MUNICIPAL FINANCING 

The city of Schenectady is providing an 
example of sound municipal financing which 
is very much needed in view of the nation- 
wide evidence of extravagance and _ loose 
management in handling municipal funds. 
The background of the Schenectady plan is 
the setting up of a capital budget commission 
which is to permanent organiza- 
tion. The authorized to de- 
cide the sequence of expenditures during the 
next ten years, placing the less pressing re- 
quirements in the latter part of the period. 
Haphazard financing will be avoided and 
each issue of bonds to be floated will be fit- 
ted into the program in direct relationship 
to other issues. Debt payments under this 
plan will actually become less each year of 
the ten-year period after 1931. 


become a 
commission is 
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? Keeps up to date the full infor- 


: | mation on: 
Th ] (@] n ly m ] a { U m | 1. Documents necessary when transfer 


by an Executor or Administrator 
™ 2. When a Court Order is necessary before 
through which t rul- | Pisa op lnhectiwnce Tax Wel 
g cc ]@ u - 3. When an Inheritance Tax Waiver is nec- 


essary (and how and where to obtain 
4. Documents necessary when transfer is 


ings, past or cu rrent, oh | 5. Ahad eens ap case a ‘‘Stop” has pre- 


| viously been filed against the transfer 


of the certificate. 
t “A @ or t 6. Proper forms of endersement when other 
i Oc than an individual's signature is involved 


7. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a Trustee. 


Transfer Association —* 2:33! ot ee 





to a Trustee 
9. Proper forms for guarantee of sig 










10 When a release under the Fede 


i make te | ° oe 


Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a corporation 


12. Proper forms of inscription when transfer 
@ toc rans er is to Joint Tenants or Tenantsin Common. 
13 


When copy of Will must be submitted 





and points in it to be noted 
. . 14. Documents necessary when transfer is 
ul e an e rvice being made by Executor or Administra- 
» | tor before expiration of the time limit for 
presentation of claims against the estate 
15. Documents necessary when transfer is 















Write for full particulars @ by a Receiver. 
THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 





120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TRUST CONFERENCE BANQUET Farmers Trust Company, New York City: 
The committee in charge of the twentieth Philip Stockton, president Old Colony Trust 

annual banquet held in connection with the Company, Boston, Mass.; Henry E. Sarzent, 

recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference at the secretary, New York City. 

Ilotel Commodore, New York, on the even 


ing of February 19th, was comprised of the NATIONAL WEALTH. AND INCOME 


following : 








Business depression has not impaired the 
Lewis Kk. Pierson, chairman of board Irv- nation’s wealth although accounting for de 
ing Trust Company, New York City, chair- crease in income. The Central Trust 





Com- 
man; J. Stewart Baker, president Bank of pany of Illinois, in the current issue of its 
Manhattan Trust Company, New York City; monthly publication, “Digest of Trade Con 
Leroy W. Baldwin, president Empire Trust ditions,’ gives some interesting figures on 
Company, New York City; W. M. Baldwin, the subject as follows: 

president the Union Trust Company, Cleve- “Our national wealth is now estimated at 
land, O.; Merrel P. Callaway, vice-president 540 billion dollars, a shrinkage of S per cent 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New for the year, the decline representing no loss 
York City; Henry J. Cochran, president whatever in our possessions, which actually 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City: increased during the year, but merely a 
George W. Davison, president Central Han- shrinkage in total values due to price de- 
over Bank & Trust Company, New York City:  clines affecting both real and personal prop- 
Artemus L. Gates, president the New York erty. The national income for last year is 
Trust Company, New York City; A. A. Jack- estimated at 85 billion dollars compared with 
son, president Girard Trust Company, Phila- 92 billion dollars the year before, and S) 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Percy H. Johnston, )illion dollars in 1928. Although the decline 
president Chemical Bank & Trust Company. in the national income was only 8 per cent, 
New York City; James R. Leavell, president the decline in the average income per inhabi- 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company, tant was 10 per cent, and the decline per 
Chicago, Ill.; Uzal H. McCarter, president family was 12 per cent. The average income 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, per family last year was $2,672. The net 
N. J.; James H. Perkins, president City Bank national debt per capita is less than $35." 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,870,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ASST. TO PRES. 
H. H. M. LEE - ° - VICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - 2D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 3RD VICE-PRES. 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE~- : - TREASURER 
REGINALD S. OPIE - ASST. V.-P. & ASsT. SEC. 
GEORGE PAUSCH ° -- ASST. V.-P. & SECY. 
ALBERT P. STROBEL * REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC 
EDGAR H CROMWELL - ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. 
ANDREW H, TROEGER * * - ASST. TREAS. 


J. EDWARD KNAPP - - ASST. TREAS' 
THOMAS B. BUTLER ASST. TO 3RD VICE-PRES.- 
ROBERT B. CHAPMAN - - e ASST. SEc. 
1. CAMPBELL CONNOR - - * ASST. SEC. 
ROLAND L. MILLER ° - CASHIER & ASST. SEC, 
MAURICE J. NELLIGAN - AssT. CASH, & ASST. SEC. 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - = - ASST. CASHIER 
RAYMOND E. BURNETT - ° ° - AUDITOR 
HOWARD W. BAYNARD e - ASST. AUDITOR 
JAMES S. ASHER - - . - ASST. AUDITOR 
CHAS. F. LECHTHALER ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 
CHALMERS S. BRUMBAUGH - = STATISTICIAN 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
EDWIN G. BAETJER 


SAMUEL M.SHOEMAKER 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY 
ROBERT GARRETT 


J. EDWARD JOHNSTON 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


41ST ANNUAL REPORT OF WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


The Washington Loan & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., is now in its forty-second 
year and during that period has experienced 
uninterrupted progress and increasing use- 
fulness. with constituents now numbering 
over 40,000 people. or one in every twelve of 
the population of the District. President 
John 3B. Larner, in presenting the forty-first 
annual report, shows that the business of all 
depavtments during the past year has been 
satisfactory. notwithstanding the 
conditions in general business. 

The banking department shows total re- 
sources of 819,822,000 and deposits of $16,- 
254,000, Gross earnings were $1,035,979, as 
compared with the previous high of $1,089.- 
830 during 1929. Net profits were $200,804, 
equal to 5.7 per cent on capital assets with 
surplus and undivided profits aggregating 
$2,548.912, in addition to capital of $1,000,000. 
The savings department had 13,199 accounts 
averaging 8333.00 as compared with 5,433 
accounts averaging $193.00 shown December 
31, 1919. The balance in the savings depart- 
ment at the close of last year was $4,405,346. 

President Larner devotes special attention 
to the satisfactory operations of the trust 
department which shows substantial prog- 
ress each year, which is reflected not only 
in increased earnings but also in extension 
of the character of services involved. There 
is a notable increase in number of estates 
under administration and increase in num- 
ber of wills filed as well as amount of life 
insurance policies placed in trust. “Another 
feature which contributes to the increasing 
principal,” says President Larner, “and 
which is most gratifying is the number of 


adverse 


heneficiaries to estates which have been set- 
tled, who have re-deposited their shares in’ 
full or in part for continuing administration 
by the company as either trustee or agent. 
Aside from the profitable aspect of these re- 
deposits, this is most positive evidence of 
satisfied clients.” 


Excellent account is already rendered by 
the real estate, foreign, travel, safe deposit 
and investment departments. Dividends paid 
last year were the same as in 1929, namely 


$140,000 or 14 per cent. The sum of $50,000 
was carried to surplus, 


making the total 
$2.350,000, leaving nearly $200,000 of undi- 
vided profits. Interest paid on deposits 
amounted to $277,612, The financial posi- 
tion of the company is exceptionally strong, 
showing available cash and secondary re- 
serves amounting to $8,287,755, or over 50 
per cent of all deposits, while loans and in- 
vestments are $144,000 greater than at the 
close of 1929. Another source of satisfaction 
is that the company is carrying, as usual, in 
the item “other real estate,’’ no property tak- 
en under foreclosure. The West End office 
of the company continues to make steady 
gain in business. 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company, a 
division of Insurance Securities Company, 
Ine., recently celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. The company began business opera- 
tions as a Michigan corporation on January 
14, 1911, with an authorized capital stock 
of $250,000. From this point it has grown 
to where it now has resources of over $9,500,- 
000 and insurance in force of over $70,000,000. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 


Harry H. Rocers, President 


H. L. STANDEVEN, Exec. Vice-President 


““Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affittated with 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Travel Department 


the Exchange 


EXCHANGE BANKS-OF TULSA 
E TPExchanée 
National Bank Trust Company National Company 


‘> Exchange 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits exceed $10,000,000 





HIGH RECORD MAINTAINED BY MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Bearing in mind that 1930 will go down as 
one of the most difficult years in the present 
economic eycle, the seventy-ninth annual re- 
port of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company reveals a remarkable per- 
sistence in the accumulation of new insur- 
ance. The 1930 record of new insurance paid 
for amounted to no than $272,133,619, 
only 9.8 per cent less than in 1929 and ex- 
only by the new insurances of the 

two preceding years. 


The company closed 
the year with $2,096,780 of insurance in force 
and membership represented by 506,604 poli- 
cies. <A reflection of “bad times” is indicated 
in an exceptionally high rate of claim for 
both suicides and casualties, the claims from 
these two items alone accounting for not less 
than 20 per cent of total claims paid. 
rate of interest earned was 5.64 per 
against 5.66 in 1929; net rate of interest 
per cent as against 5.34 per cent in 
Death claims paid amounted to $15,669,320 ; 
dividends to policyholders, $14,755,428; total 
payments to policyholders, $43,761,971. in- 
crease in assets, $31,565,374, and increase in 

force, $126.522.310. Admitted 
$392.765.509: policy reserve and 
251,581: total 


less 


ceeded 


Gross 
cent 
5.27 


192). 


insurance in 
assets total 
other liabilities, 
$93,667, SOA. 

In booklet form the company has published 
a list of securities owned as of December 31, 
1930. 


- 
> 
> 


73. income, 
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LEGISLATIVE BILL AIMED AT “PRACTICE 
OF LAW” 

Notwithstanding the cultivation of sound 
relations between trust companies and 
sponsible members of the Bar, there appear 
in the California legislature, 
would strip trust companies of 
functions in soliciting and 


re- 


periodically 
bills which 
their legitimate 


Resources exceed $19 0,000,000 


exercising fiduciary duties. These attacks are 
sponsored, not by the leading or more repre- 
sentative members of the Bar associations, 
but by a disgruntled lawyers who at- 
tribute their own inability to secure profes- 
sional work as due to “invasion” from trusi 
companies, 


few 


Assembly bill 
rent legislative 
receive approval. 
“practice of law” 


$24, pending before the cur- 
session, is hardly likely to 
The bill describes the 
anyone who “holds himself 
out for the purpose of advising any persons 
his legal rights or liabilities; prepar- 
ing or drawing for another any will, 
tract, agreement, deed, conveyance, trust 
agreement or declaration of trust. other 
instrument in writing where such instrument 
is to be shaped from facts and conditions the 
legal effect of which requires the determina- 
tion of a person trained in the existing laws. 
in order to insure a specific result and guard 
against others, excepting therefrom the mere 
clerical filling out of skeleton blanks or draw- 
ing instruments of generally recognized and 
stereotyped form effectuating the conveyance 


as 


as to 


con 


or encumbrance of property, such as a simple 
deed or mortgage.” 

Another section defines misdemeanor 
and subject fine of $1,000 for each con 
Viction, any corporation which holds itself 
out as capable of practicing law, as employ- 
ing persons licensed to practice to 
Which advertises solicits 
and corporations to entrust 
ter which 
as defined 


as 


to 


law, 
firms 
miat- 

law 


or 
or persons, 

to it any 

would constitute practice of 
in the bill. 


W. Potter, 
vice-president 


Douglass 
ant 


ASSISt- 


Title 


who has been 
the Kentucky 
Trust Company, First National Bank. 
both of Ky., allied institutions. 
has been made vice-president of both insti- 


tutions. 


of 
and 
Louisville, 
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If Oldest Trust 
Department 


In Alabama 


Let us handle your trust affairs in 
this district. Correspondence invited. 


Zt 
BIRMINGHAMI@ TRUST 


& SAVINGS COMPANY 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM “4 





OPTIONS AND TRUSTS AS APPLIED TO 
LIFE INSURANCE 
3oston Life Insurance 
Council, Vice-president Guy W. Cox of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany recently spoke on the subject of options 
and trusts as applied to the life insurance 
contract. This took place at a dinner at the 
Chamber of Commerce at a joint meeting of 
banks and trust companies in and 
members members of the Boston Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr. Cox reviewed the 
the standard 
life 
were 


Before the Trust 


Boston 
Life 


general 
option settlements 
insurance contract. He felt that they 
adequate to all contingencies which 
except in the case of complicated con- 
ditions which manifestly required the 
ices of a duly appointed trustee. 
out these trust 


subject of 
under the 


arose, 
serv- 
He pointed 
settlements were left almost 
entirely to the life insurance Companies prior 
to 1925 when the idea of the corporation trus- 
tee through and trust companies be- 
came more popularized through the efforts 
of those who had these trusteeships to offer. 
Since then the subject had been widely dis- 
cussed and a large amount of literature is- 
sued on the subject. The life insurance 
realizing that they were often 
called on to make complicated arrangements 
heyond the real scope of the options, felt that 
they should encourage this movement and did 
so by full cooperation in the effort. 

Said Mr. Cox: “The life insurance trusts 
has been one of the chief publicity 
of our business,” 


banks 


companies, 


features 
and besides that there have 
conferences and conventions 
in both the life insurance business and the 
banking and trust company 
which the subject had discussed. He 
estimated that the amount of the John Han- 
cock life insurance placed under life insur- 
trusts approximated $30,000,000 for 
Speaking of the relation of the insur- 
agents and the trust 


been numerous 
business, at 
been 


ance 
1930. 


ance companies Mr. 


4 RL aoe ] 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERIC. AN SECURITY’ 


f° AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus -~ - 


$6,800,000.00 
Assets over Si facial a 


$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


Cox said, “As to the provisions of life insur- 
ance trusts, the agent should not be advisor 
except to ask the insured to be sure that he 
is satisfied with the control he has fixed in 
the trust over his insurance policy, 
Wholly a matter of 


This is 
insurance and coneretely 
relates to his power to change the beneficiary 
and to obtain loan and cash values before 
maturity. There are cases where the insured 
has found that inadvertently he has divested 
himself of this power and even if he has 
retained the power to revoke the trust, the 
delay occasioned by this necessity 
agonizing. It seems evident that 
be an increasing number of cases where the 
insurance trust will be required instead of 
the option settlement, and I believe that 
frank active cooperation with local 
banks and trust companies in such e¢ases, to 
the end that they may administer 
we create. will bring the best 


may be 
there will 


and 


the estate 
results.” 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE HAS OVER 

SEVEN BILLIONS INSURANCE IN FORCE 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York passed the seven billion mark in 
the amount of insurance in foree, during the 
past vear, with record total of $7.118.755,000 
aut close of 1930. This represents an increase 
of $357.S12.000 over 1929. Room assets in- 
creased $104.895.000 to aggregate of $1.2S4.- 
286,000. According to a statement by Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson, made at the an- 
nual meeting, the sum of $54,000,000 has 
been set aside for distribution as dividends 
during 19351.: an increase of $2,000,000 over 
the amount distributed in 1950. 

During the vear total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries amounted to $171.- 
375.190, bringing the total since the 
pany’s organization to $2.565,000,000. 
claims were paid on 19,849 domestic 
during the year. The total of new insurance 
written during the year was $975,444.597, or 
slightly less than in the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the year nearly $121,000,000 was invested 
at an average vield of 5.64 per cent. 


com- 
Death 
policies 




















































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


CONFIDENCE 






The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period ot years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST e- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TRUST COMPANY TO CONSTRUCT 
PLANETARIUM AND ASTRONOM. 
ICAL MUSEUM 

As trustee under special trust provisions 
and endowments the trust companies are 
often ealled upon to perform work of varied 
and highly specialized nature. One of the 
most novel assignments is that which came 
to the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, as trustee under the will of the 
late Colonel Griffith J. Griffith. In accord- 
ance with provisions of the will the trust 
department of the bank has already com- 
pleted the Griffith Park Greek Theater on 
classical lines. There remains, as part of the 
trust, the completion of a Planetarium and 
astronomical museum on Mount Hollywood. 
In order to enlist the best that scientific 
knowledge and research can afford, the trust 
department has called in the aid of foremost 
scientists and authorities on astronomy, in- 
cluding men who are nationally famous in 
these fields. 

In excess of $750,000 will be spent by the 
bank for the Griffith estate in carrying out 
the trust. The Planetarium is not to be an 
institution intended exclusively for scientific 
men and research, but a popular hall of 
science equipped and planned to entertain 
and instruct the average man. It will be 
in effect a super-motion picture machine 
which projects the image of the heavens on 
a vast dome. One sits as under the sky, but 
with sun, stars, planets, comets and meteors 
performing overhead at the behest of the 
scientist who controls the switchboard as he 
explains the workings of the universe. Six 
hundred spectators may be seated in the 
hall, and be entertained and edified by the 
showing of the heavens not only as they are 
today, but as they were 2,000 years ago, or 
as they may be 2,000 years hence. The elabo- 
rate and ingenious instrument which makes 
all this possible is manufactured at Jena, 
Germany, by the Carl Zeiss Foundation. 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





“PRES” REED TELLS HOW TO BUILD A 
BANK ADVERTISING BUDGET 

That troublesome bone of contention, the 
size and the allocation of expenses and selec- 
tion of mediums in a bank advertising, was 
placed under microscopical observation by 
Preston E. Reed, executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers Association in an il- 
luminating paper at the convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Reed should know his topie as the 
working member of the F. A. A. clinical 
staff and he proves it in his contribution. He 
classifies the planning of a bank advertising 
budget as a matter of analysis, interpreta- 
tion and synthesis. $y “synthesis,” Mr. 
Reed means the intelligent putting together 
of facts found from the analysis and in- 
terpretation so as to plan an advertising and 
sales campaign which will produce _ profit- 
able business at a reasonable cost. He gives 
some interesting percentages as to amounts 
spent for advertising as based upon capital 
and surplus, deposits and gross profits and 
concludes that the percentage basis affords 
no logical or satisfactory guide. By way of 
solution of this problem Mr. Reed sets forth 
the methods adopted and _ successful ex- 
periences in determining appropriations as 
related by some banks and trust companies 
which have approached the matter with due 
care. 





The will of the late Captain Isaac E. Emer- 
son, drug manufacturer of Baltimore, who 
died recently leaving an estate of over 
$20,000,000, places controlling stock in four 
corporations in trust, the income to be paid 
to members of the family and business asso- 
ciates. 

The Fidelity National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the associated Fidelity Savings 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., report com- 
bined resources of $70,662,000; deposits, $64,- 
158,000 and capital funds, $6,247,511. 
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FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY TENDERS ANNUAL DINNER TO 
NEWARK LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


The sixth annual dinner of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., to 
the life underwriters of Newark, was ten- 
dered January 19th at the Robert Treat Ho- 
tel. These dinners have been given each 
year as an expression of appreciation for the 
wonderful cooperation that exists between the 
trust Company and the life insurance frater- 
nity. This year in addition to the officers 
and members of the new business department 
of the Fidelity Union, who acted as _ hosts, 
there were present C. Allison Scully, chair- 
man of the Insurance Trust Committee of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and Henry E. Sargent, 
deputy manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

At the speakers’ 
liam Burruss, 
ning, there 
K. Corbin, 
Trust 


table, in addition to Wil- 
who was speaker of the eve- 
were C. Allison Scully; 
vice-president, Fidelity Union 
Company; Charles G. Colyer, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Union Stock & Bond Company ; 
J. Hi. Bacheller, vice-president of the Trust 
Company; Charles Schmitz, president, Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Newark; Leslie 
G. MeDouall, associate trust officer, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company; Henry E. Sargent; 
Edward A. Pruden, vice-president and trust 
officer, Fidelity Union Trust Company; Mor- 
rison EK. Colyer, president, Fidelity Union Ti- 
tle & Mortgage Guaranty Company; Paul C. 
Downing, Tee enanebehe: Fidelity Union 
Trust Company. 

MeDouall 


Horace 


Leslie G, acted as toastmaster 
and was accorded a most hearty welcome by 
the underwriters when he rose to open the 


program and introduce his chief, Uzal Me- 


Carter, president of the Fidelity. Both Mr. 
MeCarter and Charles Schmitz addressed the 
meeting, testifying to the fine cooperative 
spirit existing between the trust officers and 
life underwriters. William Burruss, nation- 
ally known inspirational sales counsel and 
one-time , general agent for the Provident 
Mutual Life, delivered an address on “Shakes- 
peare the Salesman.” More than 275 guests 
were present at the dinner, which was con- 
ceded to be the most successful 
MeDouall said in the course 
of his opening remarks: “In Newark, we 
have what is commonly referred to in bank- 
ing circles as a unique and delightful spirit 
of cooperation. What better cooperation 
could there be than that each should do that 
which he can do best? It seems to me that 
everything vital to success in the cooperative 
field of joint life insurance and trust com- 
pany service has over the past several years 
been lifted up with a new confidence, The 
early barriers were broken down and 
now your courage and our courage is as 
boundless as our ambition. Your effort and 
our effort will remain among the lasting 
achievements of the past as well as future 
decades.” 


to date. 
Toastmaster 


soon 


A recent compilation showed that among 
the 3.600 women who serve as Officials in 
banks and trust companies of the country, 
there are six trust officers, twenty-six assist- 
ant trust officers and seventy-five presidents. 

George H. Nusloch, vice-president of the 
Ilibernia Securities Company, Inec., has been 
elected to the board of governors of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America. 
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ANNUAL DINNER TENDERED BY FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY TO LIFE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The Oldest Trust Company in SMassachusetts 


1868 - 1930 





TRUST COMPANIES 


and its affiliated banks 
Offer Complete Fiduciary Service tor Corporations 


Combined Trust Funds Over $30,000,000 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 





SUGGESTED CLAUSE AUTHORIZING EX- 
ECUTOR AND TRUSTEE TO CONTINUE 
BUSINESS 


Albert L. Grutze, secretary and trust offi- 
cer of the Title & Trust Company of Port- 
land, Ore., has successfully developed some 
new ideas in cultivating sound contacts with 
members of the legal profession in his com- 
munity. His experience has clearly shown 
that lawyers welcome suggestions and the 
aid of trust officers in drafting wills or trust 
instruments for their clients. Suggestions 
as to well drawn wills are conveyed to law- 
yers by means of reprints of the wills of 
notable Americans. The following letter is 
an example of suggestions offered to lawyers 
from time to time in meeting different con- 
tingencies : 

“In the drafting of wills the problem fre- 
quently arises as to how best to authorize 
an executor and trustee to continue a busi- 
ness in which the testator may be engaged. 
This is a difficult problem to solve as to all 
classes of business or in fact any single 
business but the following clauses on this 
subject will doubtless be of interest to you: 


“T hereby expressly authorize and empower 
ny executor and trustee hereunder, respec- 
tively and successively to continue to carry 
on the business I am engaged in at the time 
of my death, and from time to time in such 
way as may be advisable to use, pledge or 
employ in and about the conduct of such 
business not to exceed per cent of the 
amount of capital by me employed therein 
at the time of my death. Said executor and 
trustee is authorized to continue such busi- 
ness for such part of years after my 
death as it deems best, and at such time as 
it deems best within said period to liqui- 
date the same.” 








“The executor and/or trustee hereunder 
is, however, expressly authorized to cause to 
be organized a corporation for the operation 








Worcester, Mass. 








of such business and to transfer to such cor- 
poration the assets of the estate so autho- 
rized to be employed in such business for all 
of the stock of such corporation other than 
shares thereof requisite to be issued to qual- 
ify officers and directors of such corpora- 
tion, 

“These clauses are designed as a basis to 
be modified or enlarged upon to best fit the 
particular business or wishes of the testator. 


They are only suggested by us to be used 
where desirable.” 


LEGION OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 

A recent census revealed that seven of the 
larger banks and trust companies of New 
York employ a total of 30,000 people. The 
National City Bank has approximately 5,400 
employees in New York City and not count- 
ing the National City Company or staffs in 
foreign offices and other cities of this coun- 
try, with 3,400 engaged in the head office. 
The Chase National Bank distributes 5,400 
pay-checks in New York City alone each 
week; the Guaranty Trust Company, 6,000; 
Bankers Trust about 3,000; Bank of Manhat- 
tan Trust Company and affiliates, 3,700; Irv- 
ing Trust, 2,600. 

An interesting innovation in keeping per- 
sonal records of all employees was recently 
installed by the Guaranty Trust Company. 
It is based on the ‘Findex” card system and 
at a moment’s notice makes available a com- 
plete record of information regarding any 
one of the six thousand or more employees, 
including their linguistic abilities, qualifica- 
tions, nationality, residence and personal 
characteristics. 


The financial group of the Special Libraries 
Association has compiled a useful compendi- 
um on “Sources of Investment Information.” 
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KINGS CouUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 









Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $453,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
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The trust fund, as tax free asset, is gradu- 
ally breaking through the rigid rules that 
tend to limit its immunity from taxation. 
The following elements must generally be 
present to free the trust from liability for 
estate and inheritance taxes: (1) the trust 
must be created during the lifetime of the 
ereator and must not be in the nature of a 
testamentary disposition, (2) the trust must 
be irrevocable, (8) the trust must not have 
been made in contemplation of death or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death. 


Controversies over the taxability of trans- 
fers under trust agreements most commonly 
involve the third requisite, the taxing au- 
thorities claiming either that the trust was 
made in contemplation of death or that it 
was intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death. Recent rul- 
ings of the courts indicate a tendency to con- 
strue the terms of the trust in favor of the 
taxpayer’s claim of immunity. The latest 
case holding that a trust was not made in 
contemplation of death and was not intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after is that of May vs. Heiner, decided by 
the United States Supreme Court on April 14, 
1930. 

The creator of the trust in this case ex- 
ecuted a written instrument by which she 
irrevocably transferred to her husband and 
others, as trustees, certain securities, be- 
longing to her, the income to be distributed tn 
the husband during his life, and upon his 
death to the creator of the trust during her 
lifetime. Upon the death of the creator, the 
trust property was to be distributed equally 
among her four children. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at 
the death of the creator of the trust, de- 
manded a tax based upon the value of the 
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property subject to the trust agreement. His 
claim was predicated on the theory that 
since under the terms of the trust the prin- 
cipal could not be distributed until the death 
of the creator of the trust, the transfer was 
one intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at her death, and accordingly 
was taxable under the Federal Reserve Act. 

The Supreme Court held that the trust 
was not subject to a Federal estate tax even 
though the creator of the trust had reserved 
to herself a surviving life interest in the 
trust property. Upon her death no interest 
in the property held under the trust deed 
passed from her to the living beneficiaries. 
Their title had been definitely fixed by the 
trust deed, and the death of the creator of 
the trust merely served to obliterate her 
own interest.—(From Estate and Tax News, 
issued by the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh.) 


The City Bank & Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has acquired the business of the 
Mutual Bank & Trust Company, giving total 
resources of $30,000,000. 


The Halloran-Judge Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, reports resources of $5,517,- 
986; deposits, $4,482,718; capital, $300,000; 
surplus, $100,000, and undivided profits $41,- 
358. 

Richard J. Ballantyne, secretary of the 
Northern Central Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected assistant treasurer 
of the Burlington County Trust Company of 
Moorestown, N. J. 


The Portland Trust & Savings Bank of 
Portland, Ore., reports resources of $4,275,023 
with deposits of $3,857,000 showing substan- 
tial increase. Capital is $300,000; surplus, 
$60,000; net undivided profits, $24,980, and 
reserves, $32,931. 
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SUCCESSION TO FIDUCIARY APPOINTMENTS OF MERGED BANKS 


Reverberations of the famous Worcester 
County National Bank case are being heard 
at the moment in Morris County, New Jersey, 
where the probate court is now considering 
what precedent it will be called upon to 
establish on the rule obtained by a benefici- 
ary under the will of Jacob Henry Perkins 
directing the Chase National Bank of New 
York to show cause why it should not be 
removed as executor and trustee. The rule 
is based upon the fact that the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York was named 
as executor and trustee under the will and 
on June 30, 1930, became merged with the 
Chase National Bank, retaining the name of 
the latter institution. Counsel for the liti- 
gating beneficiary contends that the executor: 
ship does no pass to the Chase National aBnk 
by reason of the consolidation of the Equit- 
able Trust Company with it and requests 
the court to name a New Jersey institution 
in place of the merged trust company. 

The question here presented is identical 
in most particulars with the Worcester Coun- 
ty case, the only important difference lying 
in the fact that in the instant case the right 
to successorship involves two New York in- 
stitutions, one a national bank and the other 
a trust company, and the effect which their 
merger has upon a fiduciary appointment 
in another jurisdiction, New Jersey. Will the 
New Jersey court support the intent of the 
section of the McFadden Bill involved in the 
Worcester County case and permit the Chase 
National Bank to succeed to the Equitable 
Trust Company appointment, or will it fol- 
low the Massachusetts courts and hold that 
where persons other than those named in 
the testamentary instrument seek to qualify 
under such instrument, they shall not take 
precedence over the persons who would or- 
dinarily have the right to qualify in case 
of the failure of the designated executor to 
do so? The question of succession to fiduciary 


appointments of merged banks is of the ut- 
most importance to all fiduciaries and the 
decision in this case may blaze the way for 
a clarification of the entire question. The 
present situation is generally considered to 
he unsatisfactory. 

One interesting possibility has been ad- 
vanced in connection with problem particu 
larly in those jurisdictions, such as New 
York which have enacted enabling legisla- 
tion designed to permit state institutions to 
succeed to fiduciary appointments of banks 
and trust companies which have been merged 
With them. While these enactments have 
generally been regarded as conclusive of the 
right to so qualify, certain well informed 
quarters have expressed doubt concerning 
the constitutionality of such legislation as 
violative of the due process clause. The 
point is made that the right to apply for 
letters of administration ec. t. a. which the 
statute usually confers upon next-of-kin in 
the event of the death or failure of the 
named executor to qualify, is a property 
right having real value because of the com- 
pensation accruing by way of commissions 
from the exercise of the right. Any legis- 
lation, it is argued, which in effect declares 
that this right will continue for all cases 
except where a bank or trust company has 
by merger acquired the business of another 
bank or trust company no longer in exis: 
tence, deprives next-of-kin, in such cases, of 
a property right otherwise accruing to them, 
without due process of law. 

At the first annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of Canton, 
Ohio, W. G. Saxton, vice-president and cash- 
ier, was elected president. 

Charles J. Moore, president of the Third 
National Bank and Trust Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, recently completed fifty years of 
service in the banking business in that city 
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For Your 
Toledo 
Business — 


The 
COMMERCE GUARDIAN 


Trust and Savings 


Bank 


STRIKING ILLUMINATION OF BANK 
BUILDINGS 

Illumination of bank and trust company 
buildings at night is coming into greater 
vogue throughout the country as a valuable 
adjunct in the advertising program. Inge- 
nious and colorful lighting effects serve to 
bring out artistic qualities, graceful propor- 
tions and towering heights which receive lit- 
tle or no attention in the daytime. Location 
is, of course, an important consideration. 

The accompanying illustration of the new 
home of the Berks County Trust Company 
of Reading, Pa., gives an idea of striking re- 
sults produced by a concealed lighting sys- 
tem which not only floods and brings into 
bold relief the architectural qualities, but 


STRIKING NIGHT ILLUMINATION SHOWING NEW 
HOME OF THE BERKS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
READING, PA. 
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Trustees for Bond Issues 
Real Estate Listed or Administrated 
Insurance—All Lines 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
of CUBA 


Cable—“Trustco” 





varies the colors by means of the “wash” 
system where one color merges into another 
with varying hues. The system employed in 
the lighting of the Berks County Trust Com- 
pany is known as the Permaflector, invented 
by a Pittsburgh company which is particu- 
larly adapted to banking structures. The 
floodlight equipment for front and side illu- 
mination is masked in the balconies on the 
second floor level with a metallic housing of 
sheet copper, equipped with plate’ glass 
weatherproof covers and ventilated. The 
lighting effects are controlled by distributed 
by what is known as the “Mobilite” consist- 
ing of cycle dimmers and magnetic cobtact 
switches, properly synchronized. 

This system lends itself not only to the 
flooding of entire facades or height of the 
building, but also to concentration on any 
point or design desirable. 


REPURCHASE AGREEMENTS ON BANK 
SECURITY ADVANCES 
fepurchase agreements in connection with 
bank security advances have come into greater 
vogue during the past year than ever before. 
This is attributable to flexibility provided by 
such agreements as contrasted with security 
collateral loans and the agreement also en- 
ables banks to exercise broader powers in 
dealing with individual borrowers. Under 
these repurchase agreements banks take over 
securities at fixed prices, receiving an agree- 
ment from the seller that he will repurchase 
these securities at the expiration of a stated 
period of time. The resale price includes 
allowance for interest during the period of 
the agreement, and any other form of com- 
pensation agreed upon. Frequently the seller 
under the repurchase agreement deposits ad- 
ditional collateral in escrow to protect the 
buyer against a default on the repurchase 
agreement, when the securities sold and those 
deposited in escrow can be liquidated. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FIDELIT Y-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


Chairman William P. Gest presented a 
Satisfactory report of operations and 
earnings of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company at the recent annual meeting of 
stockholders and covering the year 1930. 
Gross earnings were $5,215,410. From this 
was deducted $2,817,341 for operating ex- 
penses and taxes, leaving net earnings of 
$2,398,068. The balance of undivided profits 
account on December 31, 1929 amounted to 
$4,872,021, and to this there has been added 
the net earnings for 1930, together with re- 
coveries on items charged off in 
years, $2,420. 


most 


previous 


From the total funds available, the follow- 
ing payments were made during the year: 
Four quarterly dividends amounting in total 
to $1,608,000 ; additional compensation to of- 
ficers and employees, $130,179; transfer to 
reserve fund for replacement of equipment, 
$400,000, making total of this reserve fund, 
$721,776, and contributions aggregating over 
$40,000 to the Welfare Foundation, Federa- 


tion of Jewish Charities, the Philadelphia 
Business Progress Association, Regional 
Planning Federation, Franklin Memorial 





Wo. P. GEST 


Chairman of the Board, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company 


Fund and for unemployment relief. After 
these deductions and charging off $65,384 on 
securities and miscellaneous items, there re- 
mained to credit of undivided profits ac- 
count on December 31, 1930 the sum of 
$5,028,446. Capital is $6,700,000 and surplus 
$21,000,000, with aggregate banking assets 
of $145,262,000 and deposits of $107,392,000, 
representing substantial gains during the 
year. 

During the year the trust department re- 
ceived 719 new appointments; 447 trusts 
were closed, making the number of trust 
accounts in the hands of the company 7,450. 
The total individual trusts in charge of the 
company at the end of the year were $891,- 
297,916.90, a gain of $44,509,835.64. The com- 
corporate trusts. The total collateral held in 
this capacity amounts to $43,649,688.32. The 
trust department has continued most active 
in developing life insurance trust business. 

Chairman Gest, in his report, directed at- 
tention to the establishment in 1912 of the 
“Rudulph Ellis Gratuity Fund” by Rudulph 
Ellis, who was at that time president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company. This fund was es- 
tablished for the benefit of employees of the 
company and under the operation of this 
fund there are seven former employees who 
have been retired by reason of age or illness 
and now receiving gratuities from this 
source. 


Attention was also directed to the opera- 
tions of the Fidelity Building Corporation 
which controls the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust building. The corporation’s stock is 
held by the trust company and the report 
shows that, despite the difficulties of the past 
year, there was a net increase of 5 per cent 
in rentals, making occupancy, including space 
used by the trust company, approximately 85 
per cent of total available space. Harnings 
of the corporation are now sufficient to re- 
turn 3% per cent per annum on the total 
investment after operating expenses, taxes 
and setting aside $312,000 for depreciation. 


Lehighton M. Ford has been elected a di- 
rector of the Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, succeeding his father, the late 
Albert E. Ford. All officers were re-elected 
and Roland E. Inidort was appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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One of America’s 
100 Largest Banks 


. . commanding an enviable 
position in its service through- 
out the Pacific Northwest. 


Resources 
$80,000,000 


C / 
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United States 
National Bank. 


Portland,Oregon 











HAZARDS IN LAST-MINUTE OR DEATH-BED WILLS 


Not until her physician told her that she 
had only a few hours more to live did she re- 
call that she had not made a will. Then her 
attorney was hastily summoned, and under 
circumstances more or less typical, a death- 
bed will was executed. 

To her nearest and most beloved relative 
she left a substantial holding in “Bonds of 
the Standard Oil Company.” There are nu- 
merous Standard Oil Companies in America, 
and it now develops that she owned bonds in 
none of them. She did, however, have stock 
in the Standard Oil Company of California, 
which no doubt she had in mind. 

To another relative she left her “Building 
Bonds.” But no building bonds of any kind 
are to be found among her securities. She 
had, however, some valuable public utility 
bonds, to which she probably intended to re- 
fer in her will. 

The will is practically worthless, for it un- 
dertakes to distribute property which the 
maker of the will did not own. It is almost 
impossible to determine what her intent ac- 
tually was, and it is possible that the lega- 
tees may become involved in protracted liti- 
gation before this estate can be distributed. 
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Your 
Oregon Business 


SEND your business of a finan- 
cial or fiduciary nature to the 
Portland Trust and Savings 
Bank. This bank is ready to 
act as your representative in all 
trust matters. 


PORTLAND TRUST 
and SAVINGS BANK 


“Oldest Trust Company in Oregon” 








There is always danger in endeavoring to 
divide an entire estate through the gift of 
specific property by will. The much surer 
method is to bequeath percentages of the en- 
tire estate, and almost always it is desirable, 
after enumerating minor bequests, to leave 
the residue of the estate to the major benefi- 
ciary. In this instance the procedure was ex- 
actly the reverse. The chief beneficiary was 
named first, with certain specific bequests 

. and it turns out that these bequests 
were invalid. The residue of the estate, 
which in this case may constitute practically 
all of the estate, was left to minor bene- 
ficiaries. 

It is easy enough to understand why we 
should wish certain cherished possessions to 
go to those nearest and dearest to us. But 
too often in endeavoring to provide for a 
most favored beneficiary in this way we do 
such beneficiary a very serious injury. And 
it all goes back to the basic fact that the 
best of all times to make a will is when we 
have all the time in the world to give to 
making it right—(From “Reflections,” pub- 
lished by California Trust Company of Los 
Angeles.) 
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CREDITABLE SHOWING AND SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS OF GUARDIAN 
DETROIT UNION GROUP 


The valuable coordination and advantages 
of group banking, as conducted by the Guard- 
ian Detroit Union Group, have been most suc- 
cessfully demonstrated during a year of severe 
testing, as evidenced by the annual 
submitted on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee by President Robert O. Lord and 
Chairman Frank W, Blair. The outstanding 
feature is the highly liquid condition of the 
group which embraces twenty-three banks 
and financial institutions in lower Michigan, 
having combined resources of over $500,000,- 
000 at the close of the last year. Notable 
also is an increase in deposits from $393,- 
086,000 to $3897,965,000 and the complete 
elimination of $21,842,000 indebtedness by 
members of the group, to the Federal Re- 
serve and other banks. 


report 


The report, in part, states: 

“During the past year, the banks and trus* 
companies affiliated in the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group have conducted their operations 
along most conservative lines, stressing safe- 
ty and liquidity, rather than profits. As a 
result, during the year 1930, total bond hold- 


FRANK W. BLAIR 
Chairman of the Guardian Detroit Union Group 


ings were increased to 
Which $34,500,000 were United States Goy- 
ernment securities. Total cash on hand and 
on deposit with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and with other banks on December 31, 1930, 
amounted to $76,605,183.30, making a total 
of bonds, securities, and cash and due from 
banks of $171,003,164.94. This strong condi- 
tion is characteristic of the banks and trust 
companies as shown by the 
of December 31, 
this report. 


$94,398.031.64. of 


Statements as 
1930, which are ineluded in 


“The policy of maintaining a highly liquid 
position is naturally reflected in reduced 
earnings. Nevertheless, your Company earned 
more than sufficient to pay during 1930 reg- 
ular quarterly dividends at the rate of $2.00 
per annum and extra dividends at the rate 
of $1.20 per annum, We feel that the show- 
ing of your company is a creditable one es- 
pecially in view of low interest 
lessened activity in general business which 
characterized the period. <A continuation of 
the conservative policy of keeping the insti- 
tutions in unusually liquid condition, we be 
lieve to be to the best interest of the corpora- 
tion and its stockholders, at least until there 
are definite indications that business is work- 
ing itself out of the present 

Net 


and 


rates 


depression.” 


earnings of the Guardian Detroit 


Union Group for the year were equal to 
on the par value of S820 per share. 
ee 


earnings amounted to $35,945,094 with 
ating expenses and taxes amounting 


$3.79 
Gross 
oper- 
to $27,- 
$99,365 and after operating 
eharge-offs, leaving net earnings of $5,S61,- 
370. After payment of regular and extra 
dividends amounting to $4,938,536, the sum 
of $922,838 was carried as addition to un- 
divided profits. The invested capital of the 
bank and trust companies in the group ag- 
gregates 869,079,148 as compared with S68,- 
260,197 at close of 1929. Invested eapital of 
all other corporations which are units of the 
Group amount to $13,023,804. 


reserves and 


The economies and increased efficiency of 
operation effected by the management last 
year are indicated by a number of consolida- 
tions, including the merger of the 
Trust Company and the Guardian Trust 
Company under the name of the Union 
Guardian Trust Company; consolidation of 
the National Union Bank & Trust Company 


Union 
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and Peoples National Bank of Jackson; unit- 
ing the Guardian Detroit Bank and Bank of 
Detroit as the Guardian Detroit 
solidation of a number of other 
the consolidation of branches. 
The Group has steadfastly adhered to its 
basic policy that the units shall be operated 
by local directors and officers in the interest 
of the local communities. The entire effort 
has been to supplement the endeavors of the 
local staffs to serve acceptably the local cli- 
entele. This has been largely effected through 
the activities of the advisory committee and 
its various sub-committees, Policies have 
been co-ordinated, operating methods im- 
proved, and economies installed with result- 
ant benefit to all of the institutions and their 
customers. 
Another 


eessful 


Sank; con- 
units and 


feature of operation is the 
coordination and development of 
trust service through all units of the Group. 
This type of business has shown marked in- 
crease during the year, particularly in the 
handling of estates, insurance trusts, living 
trusts and agencies. 


suc- 


Close contact is main- 
tained between the trust departments in the 
interests of efficient service. 


PURSE COMPANY ANNOUNCES ESTAB 
LISHMENT OF LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
An announcement of interest to Pacific 

Coast trust companies and banks conducting 

trust departments is the establishment of an 

office in Angeles in Paul S. 

Chalfant. The office is located in the Citi- 

zens National Bank building and thus adds 

another link to the nationwide service main- 
tained by the Purse Company 
quarters at Chattanooga and central offices 
at New York, Chicago, Boston and Buffalo. 

The Purse Company is well and favorably 
known to trust officers and those active in 
developing trust business, because of the high 
quality and effective character of the trust 
literature which this organization has provid- 
ed for years, as one of the pioneers and out- 
standing organizations in providing trust 
publicity material. Mr, Chalfant is also well 
known to members of the trust fraternity 
because of his experience and numerous con- 

tacts from coast to coast. For the year 1931 

the Purse organization has provided further 

improvements and innovations in plans and 
material ranging from single mailing pieces 
and simple low-priced campaigns for small 
banks and trust companies to the most com- 
plete trust advertising campaigns prepared 
for larger institutions. The proof of the 

Purse products is amply attested by numer- 

ous “repeat orders.” 


Los charge of 


with head- 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition 
of Local Real Estate for 


non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 
Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 


Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PRESENTS AN 
EXCELLENT REPORT 


With a background of more than a cen- 
tury of constant progress and of steadfast 
adherence to the best traditions and poli- 
cies of trust service, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, renders 
a statement of earnings and growth dur- 
ing the past year which is especially grati- 
fying in view of prevailing business con- 
ditions during that period. At the recent 
annual meeting of stockholders, President 
C. S. W. Packard reported holders Monday, 
showed earnings of $2,386,833 or at the an- 
nual rate of 43.49 per cent on the outstand- 
ing 828,240 shares of capital stock, par 
value $10 per share, for eight months ended 
November 30, 1980. The report also pointed 
out that during the period the sum of §$3,- 
000,000 had been transferred from surplus 
and $2,000,000 of the latter was used to 
mark down specific items on the books of 
the company, while $1,000,000 was set aside 
as a reserve for future contingencies. On 
March 31, 1930, a merger was effected be- 
tween the company and the Colonial Trust 
Company, and the report, therefore, covers 
only the eight months’ period. Mr. Pack- 
ard’s report, which is the 118th annual 
statement isued by the company, follows: 


“A dividend of 75 cents per share was 
paid on July 1, 1930, and a similar dividend 


of 75 cents was paid on October 1, 1930, 
making the total cash dividends paid since 
the merger $1,646,480. On January 2, 1931, 
the regular cash dividend of 75 cents per 
share was paid, together with a stock divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. While the earnings 
for the eight months, as indicated above, 
were at the rate of 43.49 per cent, yet the 
earnings for the twelve months from No- 
vember 30, 1929, to November 30, 1930, on 
the average outstanding capital stock were 
at the rate of 44.90 per cent. There was 
credited to undivided profits, after deduct- 
ing for the dividend, the sum of $740,353, 
increasing that item to $3,076,268, from 
which $411,620 was set up as a reserve for 
cash dividend payable January 2, 1931. 
“After a careful appraisal of the securi- 
ties and commercial paper owned and a re- 
view of the collateral loans, your directors 
deemed it a part of wisdom to set up cer- 
tain reserves: therefore, the surplus of the 
company was reduced by the sum of $3,- 


000,000, of which $2,000,000 was used to 
mark down specific items, and the balance 
of $1,000,000 was set up as a reserve for 
future contingencies. This action was not 
due to the recent failure of certain trust 
companies and brokerage houses, as any 
interest your company may have had there- 
in was adequately protected. The record of 
the eight months since the merger indicates 
the advantages to be derived therefrom, and 
promises well for the continued growth 
and prosperity of the company. 
“After giving the merger, 
consolidated balance sheet shows satisfac- 
tory increases. Deposits have been aug- 
mented by $40,000,000 since the con- 
solidation on April 1, 1980. The Trust De- 
partment continues to show satisfactory 
growth, with an increase of $97,675,000 in 
in dividual trusts over November 30, 1929. 


effect to the 


some 


“It is gratifying to note that the nervous- 
ness on the part of the depositors in the 
smaller banking institutions being al- 
layed. Your company, together with the 


2% OR om > whe i e 
+ 


Cin eee ok ee ee. 


PACKARD BUILDING WHICH HOUSES MAIN OFFICE 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCES 
ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
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other financial institutions of the city, has 
endeavored to be as helpful as possible in 
this situation.” 

The report further showed a total jf 
$75,000 in subscriptions to unemployment 
fund, the Welfare Federation, Jewish Char- 
ities and the Franklin Memorial Associa- 
tion. Employees of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany now number 972. At the close of the 
fiscal year as of November 30, 1930, the 
total banking assets amounted to $274,- 
009,768 with capital of $8,232,400; surplus 
$34,000,000 and undivided profits of $2,664,- 
648 with deposits of $211,877,102. The sub- 
sequent statements as of December 31, 1930 
shows increase in deposits to total of $220,- 
739,126. Trust department figures showed 
as of November 30, individual trusts of 
$755,055,000 and corporate trusts of $1,888,- 
306,164. Officers were reelected and the fol- 
lowing directors whose terms had expired, 
were reelected: Samuel T. Bodine, Henry 
S. 3owers, Agnew T. Dice, Arthur C. 
Needles, Isaac W. Roberts, P. B. Sawyer, 
Samuel D. Warriner and John E. Zimmer- 
man. 


MAINTAINING THE BANK’S ESPRIT DE 
CORPS 

Some sound advice is imparted to aspir- 
ing young bankers and others who want to 
break into the banking fold. by Monte J. 
Goble, vice-president of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, O., in an 
article appearing in The Burroughs Clearing 
House. He emphasizes the fact that the 
small bank offers the best opportunity for 
experience and advancement, together with 
diligent acceptance of Institute study 
courses. 

“T would like to point out to these young 
people, in the first place,’ says Mr. Goble. 
“that the esprit de corps in the working force 
of a large bank is greatly contributed te 
through a practically inflexible policy of well 
managed banks to promote their people 
through a regular line of succession, and to 
get into this line one must usually start as a 
messenger boy, or in some other primary 
work for which the compensation is too smail 
to justify self-support. Always there are can- 
didates for these positions among young fel- 
lows having homes in the city—with no board 
to pay. 

“Tt can readily be seen that to break this 
line by taking in, say, a bookkeeper from 
outside, would cause disaffection in the regu- 
lar ranks—and this is something a well man- 
aged institution is careful to avoid. Excep- 
tions only occur when, as is rarely the case, 
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TRUST COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


Our phenomenal growth— 


indicative of our ability to serve. 


INVESTED CAPITAL $1,800,000. 


OWNED BY 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Which with its 


combined 


affiliated 


resources 


institutions has 


of over 


$135,000,000 


through some unusual circumstance, a va- 
cancy may suddenly occur for which there 
may not be a well trained understudy ready 
to step into the job.” 


A RAPID ESTATE INCOME CALCULATOR 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has devised a rapid calculator by means of 
which it is possible to determine today an 
adequate estate income for tomorrow. The 
calculator shows at a glance how the estate 
owner can estimate the approximate addi- 
tional capital or principal needed in the pres- 
ent estate to provide a fair monthly income 
for beneficiaries in the event that earning 
power is permanently cut off. The folder 
also presents a practical plan to provide ad- 
ditional capital by means of life insurance 
to replace income and with principal prop- 
erly protected by means of flexible insurance 
trust provisions. A hypothetical estate sit- 
uation is described as an aid in ascertaining 
the plan of providing additional capital and 
determining the amount of additional capi- 
tal required. The rapid calculator is being 
distributed among underwriters as a means 
of selling more life insurance. 
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DELANEY RETURNS TO MARKET STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 

Jason E. Delaney, who during the last four 
years has been associated with the Trades- 
men’s National Bank & Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, as comptroller and as vice-president, 
returns to Market Street National Bank as 
vice-president and with which he was for- 
merly connected in official capacities, Mr. 
Delaney has had an unusually interesting ca- 
reer and wide experience in banking as well 
as in government work. 

Earlier in his banking career Mr. Delaney 
was with the American Express Company, 
the Irving Trust Company of New York, 
the Bank of Italy in San Francisco, in banks 
in China and Japan, and then went to the 
Philippines, where he assisted in organizing 
the Philippine National Bank of which he be- 
came vice-president. He was also first vice- 
president of the Bank of the Philippines, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Philippine Trust Company and vice-president 
and general manager of the Fidelity Surety 
Company. While in the Philippines Mr. De- 
laney served the Government in various ¢a- 
pacities. He was auditor for the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, in charge of Liberty Bond 
sales, treasurer of the American Red Cross 
in the Philippines, chairman of the war work 
campaign committee and member of the 
Council for National Defense. 


JASON ELMER DELANEY 


Who has been elected Vice-president of the Market 
Street National Bank of Philadelphia 
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The Market Street National Bank recently 
took possession of spacious and handsome 
new quarters in the twenty-four story build- 
ing at Market and Juniper streets, which 
bears the name of the bank. R. Livingston 
Sullivan is president; Fred F. Spellissy, vice- 
president and cashier, and John J. Sullivan, 
vice-president and trust officer. The latest 
financial statement shows resources of $26,- 
098,000 ; deposits $20,385,000; capital, surplus 
and net profits of $5,154,931. 


ESTATE PLANNING FOR PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


The new refinements and extension of 
trust service in connection with the protec- 
tion of existing estates and of planning for 
the future, are evidenced in the estate plan- 
ning service developed by the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. The plan em- 
braces not merely the handling of property 
and funds, whether under testamentary or 
living and custodianship agreements, but 
constant helpfulness in advising with patrons 
as to their financial and individual problems. 
A master booklet full description of 
this modern type of trust service which com- 
prehends management of the estate through 
one or more generations which enables the 
creator of trusts or the patron to see just 
what will happen each step of the way. It 
is a highly personalized service and elimi- 
nates technicalities while emphasizing the 
saving of possible duplication of taxes and 
undue administration expenses. 


gives 


“IT CAN BE DONE” 

An address which contained ripe and time- 
ly suggestions for speeding up business re- 
adjustments and imparting true 
was delivered recently by H. 
vice-president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, before the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. Mr. Jones surveyed the encouraging 


incentive, 


Ennis Jones, 


factors on the business horizon and the hope- 
ful attitude expressed by such business and 


banking leaders as James H. Farrell and 
Albert H. Wiggin. Despite the assertion that 
1930 was a year of depression, the year end 
balance sheet revealed some encouraging re- 
turns as to freight car loadings, automobile 
manufacture and other indices which show 
that the old law of supply and demand is still 
in the saddle. 

Mr. Jones advocates coordinated business 
leadership and direction with definite plans 
for adjustment which will take account of 
underlying economic conditions, retail prices, 
wages, inventories and foreign trade influ- 
ences. 





ADVANCE IN BANKING COORDINATION FEATURES OPERATIONS OF 
MARINE MIDLAND BANKING GROUP 


Group banking and alignment of banking. 
investment and trust services along statewid» 


lines, has heen successfully demonstrated by 
the first full year of operation of the Marine 
Midland Group of Banks which cover the 
great majority of the business interests 1lo- 
cated in the state of New York. Significant 
of this phase of group banking development 
was a recent meeting in New York City of 
the higher executives of sixteen banks of 
New York which are members of this organi- 
zation. This meeting was held to put into 
practical use an analysis of proper sales di- 
rection and of opportunities to cus- 
tomers in the New York buying area in which 
the member banks of the group are located. 
The analysis, which has been published under 
the title of “Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market” divides New York State 
into nine buying areas centered about the 
principal cities. 
analyzed 


ASSIST 


Each of these nine areas is 
to show its sales opportunities in 
products sold to the general public, in prod- 
ucts seld to industry and products exclusive- 
ly to farmers. Market data is presented by 
counties and individual cities and of towns 
of 2,500 or over. Another feature of the 
analysis carries out the Group’s idea of ex- 
tending fullest measure of cooperation to 
customers through a staff of 309 officers and 
directors of the sixteen banks composing the 
group and having total of sixty-nine offices. 


The annual report of the Group organiza- 
tion, recently presented by President George 
I. Rand, shows that operations and earn- 
ings have come through a trying year with 
satisfactory results. Net earnings of the 
Marine Midland Corporation and constituent 
banks and affiliates, amounted to $8,128,985 
during 1930, equal to $1.51 a share on out- 
standing stock and compare with earnings of 
$6,511,572 in 1929 when 319,001 less shares 
were outstanding. The additional shares 
were issued last year in connection with the 
acquisition of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York City and now the 
Marine Midland Trust New 
York. 

Combined resources of the Marine Mid- 
land Group at close of last year amounted 
to $586,092,570. Excluding cash which the 
Marine Midland Corporation has on deposit. 
the deposits of the constituent banks and 
trust companies increased $11,976,940 during 
the year, or from $4380,153,248 on 


operated as 
Company of 


December 


ol, 1929, to $442,150.1S4 on December 51st 
last, With approximately $75,000 depositors 
as of the latter date. Investments of the 
constituent companies increased to $147,545,- 
S75 on December 31st last, from $96,820,268 
on December 31, 1929. Capital and surplus 
as of December 31, 1930, were $110,268,228. 
The corporation’s cash on December 31st was 
$24,400,391. 

“The past year has given an opportunity 
for the Marine Midland group to demon- 
strate the ability of banks working in co- 
operation to develop policies for meeting rap- 
idly changing financial conditions,’ Mr. Rand 
said in his report to the stockholders. “Thus, 
the Marine Midland materially in- 
creased their holdings of government securi- 
ties and effected substantial liquidation cf 
collateral loans held by them, so that at the. 
close of the year they had attained a high 
degree of liquidity in the cheapest money 
and one of the severest and most prolonged 
declines in securities values in our history 
made it a difficult year for bank earnings.” 


banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo and 
the parent bank in the Marine Midland 
Group, recently took over the Commercial 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 


HIBERNIAN BANK OFFICIALS HONORED 
FOR LONG SERVICE 

3enjamin Roach, assistant cashier of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, recently celebrated the anniversary 
of his twenty-fifth year of service with the 
bank. With appropriate ceremonies, Mr. 
Roach was inducted into the membership of 
the Quarter Century Club, an organization 
composed of directors, officers and employees 
who have served their institution for twenty- 
five years or more. 

R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, presented Mr. Roach 
with a gold button emblematic of his service, 
and complimented him highly upon his faith- 
ful and efficient record. There are now 
twenty-three members of this exclusive or- 
ganization whose length of service with the 
bank totals 737 years, with an average for 
each member of thirty-three years. 


Abolition of the personal property tax is 
provided in a bill introduced recently in the 
New York Legislature. 
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ATTRACTIVE QUARTERS FOR COLUMBIA-TENTH OFFICE OF 
INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


It has been the policy of the management 
of the Integrity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia to give attention to artistic qualities 
as well as modern equipment and conveni- 
ences in the housing of its main and branch 
offices. The best of architectural talent is 
employed and the result is that business may 
be transacted at the various offices with an 
attendant atmosphere of a “homey” as well 
as refined character. This policy has been 
sustained in connection with the new quar- 
ters for the Columbia-Tenth office at Broad 
street and Columbia avenue, which were re- 
cently opened on the first floor, the mezzanine 
and basement of the newly completed ten- 
story office building at this location. 

The bank office is leased from the owners 
of the office building, who purchased from 
the Integrity Trust Company for cash the 
former offices of the Columbia Avenue Trust 
Company and the Tenth National Bank, 
which occupied this site. The trust company 
does not own the office building and has no 
financial inteerst in it. 

The exterior of the bank is of cream col- 


ored limestone, with large square headed 
openings for the sash and grilles. The cen- 
ter opening on the Broad street front is the 
entrance feature. It is framed in Cardiff 
marble, green with white veins, and is re 
cessed. In this recess are the main entrance 
doors of bronze in interlacing design. Above 
them is the bas-relief sculpture “Integrity” 
in bronze, a facsimile of that over the door 
of the main office at Sixteenth and Walnut 
streets, the work of the French sculptor, A. 
3ottiau. Above is a small octagonal window 
with bronze grille, and at either side a col- 
umn of light, shining through continuous 
glass prisms. Below these are on one side 
the entrance to the office building; on the 
other, a bulletin board of the bank. 

The vestibule, reached through an outer 
vestibule, is lined with a veined marble of 
soft gray color. At the left, a bronze door 
leads to the Building and Loan Association 
meeting room in the basement when the 
banking rooms are closed. From this vesti- 
bule, one can see the whole interior of the 
new bank. The public space leads through 


PARTIAL VIEW OF THE HANDSOME NEw COLUMBIA-TENTH BRANCH OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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a vaulted concourse, with the officers’ space 
beyond a rail at one side, to the lofty main 
banking room beyond. 

On the wall on either side of the concourse 
are sculptures in low relief. The one on the 
right is “Commerce,” typified by a woman 
holding in her hands a three-masted square- 
rigged ship, and behind her, symbols of 
freight. That on the left is “Industry,” rep- 
resented by a man seated on an anvil and 
holding in his hands a party completed sky- 
scraper. These relief scultures are the work 
of A. Bottiau, the same sculptor who de- 
signed the panels representing various phases 
of modern commercial life on the walls of 
the main office of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany at Sixteenth and Walnut streets. 

In the center of the main banking room is 
a large check desk of bronze and marble, and 
surrounding on three sides, are the tellers’ 
screens of bronze and glass on a marble 
base. There are five paying and receiving 
tellers’ windows, three savings windows, one 
Christmas Fund window, the discount and 
collateral department with three windows, 
and the investment department with two 
windows. In this space are four columns of 
banded marbles supporting the ornamented 
ceiling which is of various shades of gray, 
with here and there an accent of darker 
color or gold. The general scheme is of the 
Georgian style of architecture. 

On the back wall of the main banking 
space, visible from all parts of the room, is 
an electric clock, its frame topped by the 
American eagle. On the mezzanine floor 
reached by an elevator and a stairway are 
conference rooms and title rooms. The safe 
deposit department is in the basement, sep- 
arated from its lobby by a heavy bronze 
grille. 

The vault is of the most modern construc- 
tion, and of exactly the same size as that 
at the main office at 16th & Walnut streets. 

There are fifteen booths in this depart- 
ment, one of them large enough to hold a 
meeting of trustees or executors. There is 
also a separate vault for the storage of 
trunks and valuable packages. 

The architect of the office building and of 
the Integrity Trust Company’s quarters was 
Paul C. Cret, who also designed the Integ- 
rity’s banking rooms at 717 Chestnut street 
and Sixteenth and Walnut streets. 

The Integrity Trust Company is one of the 
most actively growing among the banking 
institutions of Philadelphia. Banking re- 
sourees increased last year from $70,000,000 
to over $81,000,000 with increase of over 10 
millions of deposits to total of $60,761,000. 


It is glorious in 


Atlantic City 


Spend a weekend or longer at the 
Ambassador, a great modern hotel 
of international atmosphere—in a 
particularly fine location. 
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Capital and surplus and undivided profits 


also showed substantial gains. Trust funds 
amounted at close of last year to $38,301,- 


000 and corporate trusts of $36,775, 


INDEMNIFYING BOND ON LOST STOCK 
CERTIFICATE 

In cases where holders of certificates of 
capital stock of a state bank lose the same, 
the institution should require an indemnify- 
ing bond, according to advice of the Auditor 
of Public Accounts of Illinois. 

When this bond has been properly exe- 
cuted, sealed and delivered to the bank, a 
duplicate certificate of stock may then be 
issued to the rightful owner thereof. This 
should be held in the files of the bank until 
the original certificate is located or until the 
final liquidation of the charter. The bond 
should provide that the bank be relieved and 
kept harmless from any loss, and all costs, 
damages and expenses that may arise, in- 
cluding attorneys’ fees and court costs in 
case defense of any suit in connection with 
such lost certificate is made, and it should 
further obligate the subscriber in case the 
certificate is found, to deliver the same im- 
mediately for cancellation and in this case, 
only should the bond be canceled and returned. 
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OPERATIONS OF TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK REVIEWED 


There is cheerful and interesting reading 
in the printed annual report of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of New York, 
presented by President Clinton D. Burdick. 
The impression remains that it would be 
commendable if banks and trust companies 
should generally observe a policy of dealing 
so fully and frankly with their affairs for 
the information of stockholders, trustees and 
clients. The manner in which this survey is 
presented carries on the traditional policy of 
the Jate chairman and founder of the com- 
pany, Clarence II. Kelsey, whose death on 
April 50th, last year, affords occasion for a 
high tribute to his character and the high 
standards which he left as a heritage for the 
guidance of 
ment 


his successors in the 
of the organization. 


manace- 


Mr. Burdick states, as a preliminary, that 
1930 has not been so bad a vear for the com- 
pany. Net earnings were $4,108,457, or only 
$735,000 short of the high record of 1929, 
when profits were enhanced by sale of securi- 
ties. Title and mortgage earnings in New 
York were not far behind last year and in 
Brooklyn they amounted to one-third more. 
The drop has been chiefly in outlying dis- 
tricts. Notable is the fact that the com. 
pany received in Manhattan and Bronx 101 
titles where the title insurance amounted 
in each case to more than $1,000,000, and 


among them one transaction involving nearly 


$50,000,000. Losses for the year were kept 
down to $90,757, which were than for 
any year since 1925. The mortgage depart- 
ment of the company reported the second 
best year in the history of the organization 
With sales of $184,586.513. The greatest diffi- 
culty of the year was to secure good mort- 
gages to supply the demand. 

the trust department were 
nearly 22 per cent greater than for 1929 and 
nearly 50 per cent above 1928. This is due 
to cumulative earnings and development of 
new trust business, notably increase in volun- 
tary and life insurance and custodian trusts. 
The policy of investing estate funds, so far 
as possible, in guaranteed mortgages, has 
justified itself by the results shown last year 
and the income status of beneficiaries. To 
stimulate interest in the services of the trusi 
department, President Burdick announces the 
early issue of a printed serial in five chapters 
entitled “Mrs. Brown’s Money” which will 
illuminate the advantages of trust service. 


less 


Earnings of 


The thirty-ninth annual report of the 
Sond and Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
which is associated with the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, also reveals gratifying re- 
sults. The net earnings of this company for 
1930 amounted to $5,750,000 and were the 
largest in its history, exceeding 1929 record 
by $103,000. Additions to surplus and _ prof- 
its brought the combined capital funds up 
to $21,802,000, which is devoted entirely to 
the guaranteeing of the mortgage invest- 
ments issued by the company, and none of 
it to title insurance or banking which are 
earried by the trust company with its capi- 
tal funds of $34,000,000. 

New written by the Bond and 
Mortgage Company during last year exceeded 
the previous high record of 1927 by $7,500,- 
000. The company issued 9,945 new policies 
insuring mortgages to the amount of $17S,- 
206,000 on properties valued by its own ap- 
praisers at $315,412,000. Of the total of new 
mortgages guaranteed last year the amount 
of §77,753,000 was disposed of to trustees 
and $62,944,000 to individual investors. The 
company now has under guarantee in certifi- 
cates $200,261,000 held by 110,641 clients. 
Since commencement of business the com- 
pany has guaranteed more than 201,500 mort- 
gages totaling $1,963,000,000. 


business 


TRUST COURSE AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

Herbert H. Gardner, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Highland Park Trust 
Company and vice-president of the Highland 
Park State Bank of Detroit, has again been 
appointed a non-resident lecturer on trust 
functions in the school of business’ adminis- 
tration of the University of Michigan. The 
course, established at the University two 
years ago in an effort to determine the value 
of such instruction, was repeated last year 
and will be offered as a regular feature. 

Resources of the trust companies, state 
banks and mutual savings banks of Delaware 
increased over six millions last year to total 
of $169,706,000. 

The Ottumwa Savings, Iowa National, Ot- 
tumwa National and Wapello County 
ings Banks of Ottumwa, Ia., have been 
merged as the Union Bank & Trust Company, 
With capital and surplus of $450,000 and 
resources of more than $5,000,000. 


Sav- 
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Capital, $1,500,000 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. oF BALTIMORE 


ESTABLISHED 


1884 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000 
We Solicit Your Baltimore cAccount 


A. H. S. POST, President 





ACTUAL CASE FROM TRUST COMPANY RECORDS 


An unusually interesting newspaper adver 
tisement recently appeared over the signa- 
ture of the Brooklyn Trust Company which 
contained reproduction, by special permis- 
sion, of a letter received from the beneficiary 
of a trust fund handled by the company, 
which gratefully acknowledged its services 
and closed with the words: “For such faith- 
ful service I am sincerely grateful and thank 
God every day of my life for the Brooklyn 
Trust Company. I wish my father could 
know what you have done for us.” 

Doubtless the correspondence files of all 
of the ably managed and experienced trust 
companies would yield letters which go to 
prove the highly protective and valuable serv- 
ices they render in handling estates and 
trusts. The particular case to which the 
Brooklyn Trust Company advertisement al- 
ludes, may have been somewhat exceptional 
and depending upon the provisions, restric- 
tions and depending upon the character of 
securities originally lodged by the maker of 
the trust. The fact remains that such in- 
stances afford illuminating proof of the great 
care and wisdom which are provided by effi- 
cient trust management. 

The actual case taken from the Brooklyn 
Trust Company records, shows that Mr. W., 
the father, died in July, 1920. His will set 
up a trust, naming the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany as trustee, the income on which was 
to be paid to his daughter during her life- 
time. The daughter's trust consisted of se- 
curities which, on the date of the father’s 
decease, had a market value of $74,336. On 
May 2, 1930, when an accounting was ren- 
dered, the value of the assets of the trust, 
with securities valued at market, was $253,- 
245, an appreciation of $178,906, or about 
240 per cent. 

Meanwhile the daughter had received, dur- 
ing the nine years between the _ establish- 


ment of the trust in 1921 and the account- 
ing, total income of $63,707.95, or an average 
annual return of $7,078. This is equivalent 
to more than 914 per cent on the original 
value of the principal. In addition the daugh- 
ter is due to be awarded securities received 
by the trustee in the form of stock dividends 
which were adjudged to be income and which 
had a market value, on the date of account- 
ing, of $33,480. Cash income rose from 
$4,033 in 1922 to $10,011 in 1929. 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The annual report of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
submitted by President F. H. Fries, revealed 
a satisfactory year despite business draw- 
backs. The liquid position of the bank is 
indicated, cash on hand and in banks amount- 
ing to $12,769,000, together with government, 
state and other bonds, making total of $21,- 
739,000, equal to 48 per cent of deposits and 
6S per cent of demand deposits. The sum of 
$300,000 was taken from undivided profits 
and added to “other reserves.” Col. Fries 
presented a particularly satisfactory show- 
ing of trust department operations. Exclu- 
sive of trust department assets, the year end 
statement shows total resources of $51,15S,- 
000; deposits, $45,327,000; capital, $2,500,000 ; 
surplus, $2,000,000; undivided profits, $432,- 
184; reserve for depreciation, $438,000, and 
other reserves $300,000. 


The City Bank & Trust Company has been 
organized at Roanoke, Ala., with capital of 
$50,000. W. H. Wright, president. 

At Trenton, N. J., merger plans involve the 
Capital City Trust Company and the Hanover 
Trust Company under the title of the latter, 
and having combined deposits of over $3.000.- 
O00. 
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TRAINLOADS OF YORK VAULT EQUIPMENT FOR BANK,OF JAPAN 


A solid trainload of thirty-eight cars re- 
cently pulled out from the plant of the York 
Safe & Lock Company at York, Pa., over the 
Pennsylvania road to Baltimore where the 
huge consignment was transferred to the 
Japanese steamship “Tokai Maru” and bound 
for Japan. The cargo consists of the first 
shipment of vault work prepared for the 
Bank of Japan and another trainload of 
forty-two cars will be consigned in April for 
the same destination. Two engines are re- 
quired to pull each train. 

This vault for the Bank of Japan will be 
the largest vault in the world. It is a two- 
story vault, each vault being 187 feet long 
by 838 feet wide, and each vault is divided 
into seven vaults by steel partition, making 
fourteen vaults in all. There are seventeen 
doors or entrances to these vaults, six of the 
doors are each 36 inches thick, and eleven of 
the doors are each 24 inches in thickness. 
The entire walls of the vault have a steel 
lining 1% inches in thickness. 

The York Company erector, Oscar Schmidt, 
Jr., has left for Tokyo, Japan, to superintend 
the installation of these vaults and he will 
probably be in Tokyo approximately for one 
year. Into the construction of these vault 
entrances are built material to resist all 


known methods of burglarious attack such 
as drills, explosives, oxy-acetylene cutter 
burner, etc., and in addition to the doors and 
steel linings there are heavy reinforced con- 
crete walls, all of which are specially de- 
signed to give adequate protection against 
fire, flood, theft, mob attack and earthquake. 
The York Safe & Lock Company have built 
this vault work in one year’s time and the 
shipment was made exactly on time. 


Charles G. Cushing, formerly president of 
Brokaw & Company of Chicago, has been 
elected a vice-president and director of Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation. 

Knight Woolley of New York has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. Woolley is a partner in 


Brown Brothers, Harriman Company. 


At a meeting of the 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Edward Streeter, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company, 
and Charles H. Dahmer, formerly assistant 
cashier of the bank, were appointed 
presidents, 


board of directors 
Bank of New York, 


vice- 
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Probably the nearest approach that has 
yet been made toward interpreting with apt 
illustrations from actual experience and in 
language that combines the qualities of sim- 
plicity, sustained interest and bringing con- 
viction to all men or women of average in- 
telligence, is the so-called layman’s handbook, 
entitled “Your Estate—Building It and Con- 
serving It.” The author of this, one of the 
most important contributions to trust litera- 
ture, is Harvey Blodgett. To mention his 
name conveys assurance of quality and orig- 
inality, to progressive men in trust work who 
have become familiar with his accomplish- 
ments as an authoritative and foreeful writer 
on personal trust services. 

In this handbook Mr. Blodgett creates a 
suitable vehicle for his wealth of experience 
and keen observation as a master in the art 
of trust developmnt and publicity writing. 
It might be even deemed as the crowning 
work of a career of outstanding achievement 
in this field, save for every promise that 
Mr. Blodgett is steadily opening new fields 
of exploration in dealing with the develop- 
ment of trust service and promotional litera- 
ture. His grasp of the subject is based upon 
intimate knowledge of the technique of trust 
work, its multiplicity of appeals to the affairs 
of men and women who seek financial inde- 
pendence or security and most important of 
all, he possesses the talent of reaching the 
hearts as well as the better judgments of 
readers. 

Mr. Blodgett’s latest publication is des- 
tined to occupy a leading place for a long 
time to come as regards the best available 
media for acquainting broad stratas of the 
American public with the vital needs as well 
as the inherent attributes of modern trust 
service. His book is primarily designed to 
reach the millions and not merely the com- 
partively few with large fortunes. It puts 
into words and graphic human _ interest 
stories from life, what every trust man would 
like to express in adequate language that 
will make men pause in the daily absorption 
of their affairs, and take heed of the tomor- 
row, the perils that beset property and la- 
boriously husbanded earnings and at the 
same time acquire the knowledge of the 
safeguards that trust administration has to 
offer. Mr. Blodgett, indeed, ministers to a 
nationwide and crying need of fiduciary pro- 
tection which has perhaps never acquired 
such urgency as shown on all sides by ex- 
periences of the past year or two as a re- 
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sult of the disastrous mania for stock specu- 
lation and craving for unearned riches. 

Mr. Blodgett’s handbook is one of 128 
pages of handsome appearance and with stiff 
board covers of striking scarlet color. The 
cost in quantities is so reasonably priced as 
to bring it within reach as an ideal master- 
book around which trust companies and 
banks may well contrive well-directed and 
sustained publicity campaigns in their respec- 
tive communities. There is a fine appeal of 
continuity, with numerous cross-sections of 
human experience, which carries the reader 
from the first to the 12th chapter, at the 
end of which he will find forms, work sheets 
for estate surveys, estate planning and other 
general helps for will makers. The book be- 
gins with a chapter on building an estate 
and those considerations that impress the 
reader with the solemn obligation of meeting 
eventualities and putting the financial house 
in order. In sequence the author deals with 
sound investing as the basis of estate build- 
ing; how good intentions are often thwarted 
by death the “great conveyancer” and by 
faulty wills; the manifold reasons for mak- 
ing a will, for creating testamentary trustee- 
ships, living trusts; the value of life insur- 
ance as an estate stabilizer; protection af- 
forded by life insurance and business insur- 
ance trusts and finally the working out of a 
financial plan with corporate trusteeship and 
conservation as the foundation stone. 

This book has been so contrived as to ren- 
der its chapters adaptable to a series of 12 
minute radio talks. It is understood that 
arrangements are being made to broadcast 
these radio talks by the author over a large 
New York ‘broadcasting station with an 
unique method which will stimulate inquiries 
from radio listeners. All rights as to use of 
the book and adaptation to radio are re- 
served by the author. The price of a single 
copy is $1, plus postage and copies may be 
secured by writing to Harvey Blodgett Com- 
pany, 551 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 


pany of New York is one of the executors 
named in the will ‘of the late Albert N. Hall- 
garten, member of an old-established New 
York banking house, who died January 18th 
at Nice, France, leaving an estate estimated 
at over $1,000,000 and providing in the will 
for $170,000 to be distributed among desig- 
nated charities and for educational purposes. 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES AT PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, N. J., there were several changes 
in the official staff. H. Douglas Davis, for- 
merly treasurer and trust officer, was made 
a vice-president and will also retain his title 
of trust officer. Frederick H. Stryker, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer was 
advanced to treasurer and will remain an 
assistant secretary, Edwin H. Daniel, for- 
merly of the National City Company of New 
York was appointed assistant vice-president. 
The following officers were re-elected : Harry 
H. Pond, president; Augustus V. Heely. 
DeWitt Hubbell and Arthur E. Crone, vice- 
presidents; F. Irving Walsh, vice-president 
and secretary; Russell C. Doeringer, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer; Harold 
M. Eckert, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Harry H. Coward, assistant treas- 
urer; Omer T. Houston, assistant trust offi- 
cer; John V. Trumpore, assistant trust 
officer. 

Mr. Davis began his banking career at the 
Plainfield Trust Company in 1909 starting as 
office boy. In 1919 he was appointed an as- 
sistant secretary and in 1921 was made trust 
officer to handle the increasing volume of 
trust business. In 1925 he was also made 
treasurer which position he held until his 
recent election Mr. Davis has always been 
active in American Institute of Banking 





HANDSOME HOME OF THE PLAINFIELD TRUST 
COMPANY OF PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


work, both in New York and Elizabeth, N. J. 
Chapters. For three years he was an in- 
structor of Elizabeth Chapter in the course 
on Trust Functions, and was also a member 
of the Board of Governors of Elizabeth Chap- 
ter for several years. For the past two 
years he has served as a member of the 
Committee on Trust Matters of the New 
Jersey Bankers’ Association and at present 
is chairman of the Committee on Trust Mat- 
ters of the Bankers’ Association of Union 
and Somerset Counties. He is assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the Plain- 
field Title & Mortgage Guaranty Company of 
Plainfield and consultant trust officer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of Plainfield. 

Mr. Stryker became affiliated with the 
Plainfield Trust Company in 1918 and was 
elected assistant treasurer in 1925, receiving 
the additional title of assistant secretary in 
1928. He was formerly assistant secretary 
of the Bound Brook Trust Company of 
Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. Daniel until his 
resignation this September was branch mana- 
ger of the National City Company of New 
York’s Newark office. Mr. Daniel, who is 
well known in financial circles, came _ to 
the Plainfield Trust Company to take charge 
of the investment Securities Department and 
is a resident of Plainfield. 

The trust department of the Plainfield 
Trust Company has enjoyed a phenomenal 
and steady growth—from trust funds in 1925 
amounting to $6,000,000 the increase in trust 
assets has been continued until today they 
exceed $27,000,000. 


GETTING AT THE “MEAT” OF TRUST 
BUSINESS 


Lorne L. Miller, trust officer and assistant 
secretary of the Portland Trust & Savings 
sank of Portland, Ore.. writes to Trust 
COMPANIES : 

“Bach month I very much enjoy reading 
the articles in your magazine and have said 
very frequently that magazines may come and 
go, but the ‘meat’ of all trust business can 
be found in your monthly publication. I am 
satisfied that if a trust officer would conscien- 
tiously digest the contents of the articles in 
your magazine, he would grasp a thorough 
knowledge of the trust business. I do not 
say this in flattery, but to the contrary am 
very sincere in my statements.” 


Edwin G. Merrill, president of the Bank 
of New York & Trust Company of New York 
City, has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. Worcester, Mass. 


— ee, 
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SIXTY YEARS OF BRANCH BANKING IN 
VIRGINIA 


A newly appearing volume entitled “Sixty 
Years of Branch Banking in Virginia,’ by 
George T. Starnes, associate professor of eco- 
nomics of the University of Virginia, is of 
peculiar interest at this time, not only as an 
admirable and thoroughly documented his- 
torical treatise, but also because of the bear- 
ing of cause and effect of various depressions 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
upon experiences which are today vexing 
the minds of students of finance as well as 
practical-minded bankers. Economic, finan- 
cial and also political conditions were of 
course vastly different during the period sur- 
veyed by Dr. Starnes, as contrasted with 
those prevailing at the present time. There 
is much, however, in this book that will 
stimulate reflection, particularly as to ear- 
lier principles and practices of banking 
which obtained in Virginia and by inference 
in other states during the period preceding 
the Civil War. 

Added value is imparted to the book be- 
cause the Virginia banking system prior to 
1860 compared favorably with that of any 
other state in the Union and because of the 
development of branch banking in that com- 
monwealth in a manner that is instructive 
to modern branch banking development. 
What will impress the reader is the exist- 
ence of strong public prejudices during the 
early period against any type of banking and 
the close surveillance as well as control exer- 
cised for many years by the state govern- 
ment as well as strict limitations placed 
upon bank charters and responsibilities en- 
forced upon managements and directors. The 
stability of banking in Virginia in the Colon- 
ial period, is evidenced by the fact that not 
one of its banks closed its doors during the 
failure of 1817. The psychology of the Ameri- 
can people of those days is reflected in the 
fear of creating banking monopolies and of 
creating luxuries. 

Dr. Starnes traces the development of fi 
nance and banking in the Old Dominion 
from the time when wealth and currency was 
measured in terms of tobacco, through the 
experiences with paper currency and then up 
to the Civil War. The author has shown 
diligence in gaining and uncovering facts 
from original sources and treating his sub 
ject with a sure mastery of the problems en- 
countered in the period before the general 
ruin caused by the Civil War. The book is 
one of first importance to all those who 
desire to ground themselves in American 
banking development. The publishers are the 
Maemillan Company of New York and the 
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price is $2. The author dedicates the book 
to H. Parker Willis with the words: “Whose 
part in the development of a sound banking 
system in the United States has never been 
fully appreciated. Acknowledgment for aid 
and guidance in the preparation of manu- 
script is also given to Professor Kincaid of 
the University of Virginia and Richard E._ 
Cunningham, vice-president of the State-— 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, which was 
instrumental in arranging for publication.” 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED BY CONNECTI- 
CUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The annual report presented by James Lee 
Loomis of the Connection Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, shows that 
new life insurance issued and paid for dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $123,952,265, 
and was only $7,451,000 less than for the 
record amount placed in 1929 and exceeds 
the record for 1928. Total income of the 
company exceeded that of 1929 by nearly 
$3,000,000 and premiums on new insurance 
placed went beyond those of 1929, with total 
income of $41,454,000 exceeding by nearly 
$3,000,000 the amount for 1929. Admitted 
assets increased from $186,663,000 to $196,- 
176,000. Insurance in force increased from 
$896,509,000 to $949,3873,000. Total payments 
to discharge contracts amounted to $15,174,- 
419, an increase of $2,252,449 and in addi- 
tions dividends paid amounted to $6,270,057. 
Payments to policyholders establish a record 
for the company. Reserves for policyholders 
increased $10,601,400. 

General agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company met at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Florida, recently, for a joint conference with 
officials from the home office. The meeting 
was typical of the company’s recent sales 
conferences in that it was enlivened by prac- 
tical demonstrations and also by use of the 
Seminar method for general discussion. 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY PREPARING 
FOR NEW HOME 


The impressive new building at the head of 
Wall street, which is to accommodate the 
executive and administrative offices of the 
Irving Trust Company of New York, is en- 
tering upon the final stage of completion. 
Authorization to change the location of the 
headquarters of Irving Trust Company was 
voted at the annual stockholders meeting in 
the Woolworth Building. The members of 
the board of directors were re-elected, with 
the addition of Messrs. Thomas J. Watson, 
president and general manager of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation; Hi- 
ram A. Mathews and John C. Orcutt, vice- 
presidents of the company. 


The removal of headquarters will consoli- 
date at one location in the heart of the finan- 
cial district important Irving units now at 
several points in downtown Manhattan. It 
will not, however, affect the Woolworth of- 
fice, which will continue in its present quar- 
ters in the Woolworth Building, The receiv- 
ership department also will remain in this 
building, convenient to the United States 
District Court. Eighty per cent of the floor 
space in the Irving Trust Company Building 
is already rented. Fourteen floors, in addi- 
tion to four basements, will be occupied by 
the company. Ten floors in the lower part 
of the building will be used for banking 
activities. The spacious three-story safe de- 
posit vault, which is exceeded in size in New 
York only by the vault of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, will be below street level. The 
four top floors include the board of directors’ 
room, a dining room for officers and a large 
observation lounge. 


REFUND OF ILLEGAL TAXES LEVIED ON 
NEW YORK NATIONAL BANKS 


If sustained on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court the national banks of New 
York City may lay claim to a refund of $18,- 
000.000 for taxes illegally levied under the 
national bank tax law in 1926. A recent de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in connection with a test case 
brought by the Public National Bank of New 
York, declares as invalid a tax of $133,429 
imposed upon the bank in 1926. The ruling 
affects taxes paid under the same law by for- 
ty other national banks in New York City 
with the possibility of recovery by over 500 
other national banks located in New York 
State which paid taxes under the same law 
during the years 1923 to 1926 inclusive. 


POLICY OF NEW YORK BANKING DE- 
PARTMENT IN GRANTING TRUST 
POWERS 

A wise and commendable policy has been 
developed by the State Banking Department 
of New York under the administration of 
Superintendent Joseph A. Broderick in deal- 
ing with applications for permission to exer- 
cise trust powers. Where a bank or trust 
company applies for permission to exercise 
trust powers, it is the present policy to re- 
quire that full reasons be given, and to as- 
certain the qualifications of officers who 
would be charged with the supervision of 
any trust business that might be undertaken. 
Frequently the department requires as a con- 
dition precedent to approval, that the serv- 
ices of a competent and experienced trust 
department man be employed. The records 
of the department show that considerable 
discrimination is being exercised by indi- 
viduals in the choice of an institution which 
they desire to act as executor or trustee of 
estates. 

New York State has reason to be proud 
of its record of trust company administra- 
tion of estates and trusts. There is no evi- 
dence of any loss to beneficiaries or others 
from any estate or trust administered by a 
New York trust company, resulting from fail- 
ure or malfeasance. The only so-called fail- 
ure of a trust company in New York City 
during many years past was that of the 
City Trust Company in 1929 and which has 
stretched its grimy trail through the courts 
and newspapers for nearly a year. The 
title of this institution was a misnomer. It 
was in fact a bank and conducted no trust 
business whatsoever. Its accounts were 
mainly those of small depositors and its 
loans were made principally to Ferrari and 
his coterie of weak and incompetent officials. 


BANKING SERVICE TO STIMULATE 
FOREIGN TRADE 

Recognizing the relatively small propor- 
tion of total American trade and commerce 
which is represented by exports makes the 
difference between good and dull times, the 
leading banks and trust companies of New 
York and other large cities are just now 
placing emphasis upon their facilities to help 
foreign trade. Display advertising in news- 
papers has been of late chiefly devoted to 
advising corporations and business of the op- 
portunities to secure foreign markets and 
the direct contacts which banks and trust 
companies, through special department, are in 
position to make. This type of service sig- 
nifies a big advance over the old type for- 
eign department. 
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DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 


McPherson Browning, president of the De- 
troit Trust Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of Erle H. Henderson and Clarence 
M. Justice as vice-presidents and Walter E. 
Martin and A. R. Campbell as trust officers. 
Mr. Henderson has been associated with the 
company since 1924. Prior to that time he 
was manager of a large trust company in 
western Canada. 

Mr. Justice became affiliated with the De- 
troit Trust Company in 1928. Before joining 
the trust company, he was connected with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for nineteen 
years, during which time he occupied a num- 
ber of important and responsible positions 
in various parts of the country. At the time 
he resigned to accept a position with the 
Detroit Trust Company, he was Internal Rev- 
enue Agent in charge of the Brooklyn-New 
York Division. He is well acquainted in 
Detroit, having at one time been in charge 
of the Michigan Division of Revenue Agents. 
He was agent in charge of the Buffalo Divi- 
sion, member of a Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Management of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in New York, head of Field 
Division of the Income Tax Unit and As- 
sistant Deputy Commissioner, Washington, 
D. C., and Supervising Internal Revenue 
Agent, New York. In January, 1926, Mr. Jus- 
tice was commissioned to organize the Brook- 
lyn Division which is considered one of the 
most outstanding in the country. As Assist- 
ant Deputy Commissioner, he had charge of 
all the Income and Estate Tax field work in 
the United States, having supervision of 
about 5,500 Income and Estate Tax officers. 
In taking charge of the Tax Department of 
the Detroit Trust Company, Mr. Justice en- 
tered a field of work where his past experi- 
ence is invaluable. He became the head of 
a well organized department that had been 
developed over a long period of years and 
that is well equipped to carry out the plans 
and project of its new leader. 

More and more, it seems, matters of taxa- 
tion enter into one’s daily affairs. Compli- 
eations arise that are distracting to those 
of us who have not made a special study of 
the many laws and regulations. A great 
deal of inconvenience, if not actual loss, can 
occur, through unfamiliarity with the vari- 
ous requirements. Fortunately, the Income, 
Inheritance and Federal Estate Tax Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Trust Company, under 
the leadership of Mr. Justice, is equipped 
to handle all tax problems, whether they 
relate to investment, the creation of trusts, 
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The Royal Trust Company is exceptionally 
well equipped to act in any fiduciary 
capacity for corporations or individuals 
desiring the realization or administration 
of assets in Canada. The Company main- 
tains a chain of branches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and has assets under ad- 
ministration exceeding $480,000,000. 
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the transfer of property, or in any other 
connection. A wide experience in income 
taxation makes Mr. Justice especially valu- 
able in solving the many tax problems aris- 
ing in trust work. 


ELECTED DIRECTORS OF WILMINGTON 
TRUST COMPANY 

Willis F. Harrington, of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company; J. Simpson Dean, of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company; Harry 
R. Craig, vice-president of Wilmington Trust 
Company, and Elwyn Evans, vice-president 
of Wilmington Trust Company, all of Wil- 
mington, Del., have been elected directors of 
Wilmington Trust Company. 


ELECTED TO BOARD OF CAMPBELL 
SOUP COMPANY 

Ephraim Tomlinson, president of the Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Cam- 
den, N. J., has been elected to the board of 
the Campbell Soup Company. The Camden 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company is executor 
and trustee of the $150,000,000 estate of Dr. 
John T. Dorrance, former head of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company, who died in December 
of last year. 
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JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN TO BECOME PRES. 
IDENT OF BANK OF NEW YORK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Following a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company, announcement was made that at 
the next meeting of the board in March, it 
is expected that Edwin G. Merrill, who has 
been president since 1922, will be elected 
chairman of the board and that he will be 
succeeded, as president, by John C, Trapha- 
gen, who has been nominated for membership 
on the board. Mr. Merrill will continue ac- 
tive in the direction of the company and 
general policies of the institution will con- 
tinue unchanged. It is emphasized that the 
change does not signify any departure from 
the policy of continuing independent exis- 
tence and freedom from mergers. 

Mr. Traphagen was until recently a vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank and is 
regarded as one of the best authorities in 
New York on securities. His election to the 
presidency gives evidence of the importance 
which is attached to the management of in- 
vestments in the handling of estates and 
trusts in connection with which the Bank of 
New York & Trust Company has always 
maintained a distinctive record. Mr. Trap- 
hagen was a vice-president of the Seaboard 
National Bank and when the Seaboard was 
merged with the Equitable Trust Company, 
he continued his association with the latter. 
When the Equitable Trust Company was ab- 
sorbed last year by the Chase National Bank, 
Mr. Traphagen became a vice-president of 
the consolidated Chase National. During his 
long experience with the Seaboard National, 
Mr. Traphagen was closely associated with 
the late Chellis A. Austin, who became the 
executive head of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany after the merger of the Equitable and 
the Seaboard. In the short period that he 
was with the Equitable. Mr. Traphagen was 
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active in the formation of its securities af- 
filiate. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
represents a merger in 1922 of the former 
Bank of New York & Trust Company with 
the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com: 
pany, at which time Mr. Merrill assumed the 
presidency. The old Bank of New York was 
founded in 1784 by Alexander Hamilton and 
the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany, as one of the pioneer trust companies 
of the United States, was founded in 1830. 
The latest financial statement of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company shows re- 
sources of $137,256,000; deposits, $106,462,- 
000; capital funds, $20,178,219. The com- 
pany has a large volume of individual trusts 
under administration. 





LOANS NEGOTIATED BY LAWYERS 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Building and permanent loans aggregating 
$6,805,250 on properties in New York City 
and in selected districts of Nassau and West- 
chester Counties, were accepted by Lawyers 
Mortgage Company at the last regular 
monthly meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, according to a statement authorized by 
Richard M. Hurd, president. Of the loans ac- 
cepted $5,177,900 or 76 per cent of the total 
are secured by properties in Manhattan and 
Bronx, The remainder is divided as fol- 
lows: Westchester, $858,600; Brooklyn, 
$88,750; Queens and Nassau, $680,000. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company has 
closed a permanent loan for $140,000 with the 
Mar-Sol Realty Company, Inc., Fred’k Fox & 
Company, Inc., acting as broker. The prop- 
erty is a six-story brick, elevator apartment 
house with suites of four, five and six rooms, 
at 111-117 West 104th street, Manhattan. The 
plot faces 88 feet on 104th street and is 100 
feet in depth. 
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INVESTMENT IN GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 

Those who have invested their funds in 
guaranteed real estate mortgages issued by 
responsible organizations have every reason 
to congratulate themselves, as contrasted 
with the losses sustained by speculative in- 
vestments. This is the judgment given by 
President Clinton D. Burdick of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, in his annual 
report. Mr. Burdick says: 

“During the last twelve months, the pub- 
lic has received some rather severe lessons 
about speculative investments. Some of them 
have learned that tips and sure things do not 
bring the same return on a falling market 
as they did when the market was on the up- 
ward trend. Those who invest in guaranteed 
mortgages know that the promise to pay a 
certain rate of interest really means it, if 
the company guaranteeing the mortgage is a 
responsible one. Furthermore the return of 
the principal is triply assured. The owner 
has agreed to pay it by signing the bond. 
This agreement on his part is backed up by 
the value of property worth considerably 
more than the mortgage. On top of all this, 
in the case of the mortgages we sell, comes 
the guarantee of the Bond & Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company to pay. There is no question 
of its responsibility. Its business is so con- 
ducted that the more mortgages it guarantees 
the stronger it becomes, because each mort- 
gage selected for guarantee must be a safe 
one. Thus the assets of the company in- 
erease with each succeeding year.” 


PROTECTING THE BENEFITS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Units of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc., recently published an advertise- 
ment in Detroit papers which called forth 
commendable response. The advertisement 
stressed the protective value of life insur- 
ance, especially in building up an estate. To 
guard against dissipation of proceeds, the 
life insurance trust was recommended. Also 
the possession of an adequate amount of life 
insurance gives the policy holder a_ better 
credit standing. The ease with which insur- 
ance premiums may be arranged through 
monthly installments was also featured. 





Bernard A, Gray, who has been associated 
with the Northern New York Trust Com- 
pany at Watertown, N. Y., for fifteen years, 
and vice-president for some time, has been 
elevated to the presidency. He succeeds Rob- 
ert J. Buck, who has become chairman of the 
board. 
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HE WILL PAY HIS WAY, 
IF YOU’LL LET HIM... 


four check needn't 
be carried along 
on the expense ac- 
count. He can.. 
and will .. pay his 
way. All he needs 
is a chance. 





With our help you can give him fresh 
courage and added power. By putting your 
check on La Monte National Safety Paper 
. . safe, distinctive, colorful, durable . . you 
will give personality to this old employee .. 
gain for him the respect due his mission 
and your institution. 

And your customers, who have known 
him for years, will welcome him in this smart 
and distinguished new garb. 

This good-will . . advertising value. . 
sturdy service that La Monte provides. . cut 
right into costs and upkeep. Our help— 
sketches, samples, suggestions—is free for 
the asking . . and this is a good time to 
ask. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 


FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, 
B-17, made on La Monte Naiional Safety Paper. 


LA.M.ON-TE a 


NATIONAL 
FOR 
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THOMAS A. BUCKNER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF NEW YORK LIFE 

Darwin Kingsley, who has made an excep- 
tional record as president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company since 1907, will be 
elected chairman at the March meeting and 
succeeded as president by Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, who has been vice-president since 1903. 
Mr. Buckner was born in Bloomington, LL., 
in 1865. He began his career as an office boy 
in his father’s agency. Later he became gen- 
eral manager for the company in Wisconsin, 
Iowa and the Dakotas. Under his direction 
the field force has grown from a compara- 
tively small number producing about $200,- 
000,000 of insurance a year to a force of 11,- 
000 men producing approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 of new insurance annually. 

A decrease of only 5% per cent in New 
York’s Life’s new paid business for 1930, as 
compared with 1929, and a decrease of only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the number of 
policies delivered and paid for, was shown 
in the company’s annual report, The total 
new paid-for business for last year amounted 
to $900,897,700 on 323,745 policies. Dividends 
amounting to $72,541,788 have been appor- 
tioned by the directors for the year 1931. 
This is $744,931 in excess of dividends voted 
for 19380. As the New York Life is a purely 
mutual company, all dividends are paid to 





DaRWIN P. KINGSLEY 


Who has been elected Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
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the policyholders. The dividends appor- 
tioned for 1931 and the dividends paid in 
previous years bring the total since organi- 
zation up to $922,450,000. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF CITY BANK 
FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Reginald B. Taylor of Buffalo has been 
elected a director of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York City. He is a 
grandson of Henry A. C. Taylor, whose fa- 
ther, Moses Taylor, was a director of the 
National City Bank of New York for forty- 
five years, and president of the bank from 
1856 to 1882. 

Noel Erskine Hanf has been named an as- 
sistant trust officer of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company. Mr. Hanf has been with 
the trust company since 1921, and is in the 
corporate trust department. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York 
has joined with the savings banks of New 
York State in an effort to secure the enact- 
ment of the Fearon-Wallace Bill, which 
would remove the present unjust tax discrim- 


ination existing against savings banks. The 
bill proposes to impose a franchise tax of 
4% per cent upon the net income of such 


banks in lieu of the present tax of 1 per cent 
on surplus, 





Tuomas A. BUCKNER 


Who has been elected President of the 
Insurance Company 


New York Life 
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New York 


RENEWED ACTIVITY IN STOCK MARKET 

Reappearance of 4,000,000 share days on 
the New York Stock Exchange and _ price 
advances in the face of threatened soldiers’ 
bonus legislation, have stimulated hopes of 
a revival as reflecting and anticipating tan- 
gible improvement in general business con- 
ditions, While some measure of encourage- 
ment is derived from evidence of increasing 
price stability and gains in steel-mill opera- 
tions and automobile production, the banking 
fraternity is not prepared to support any pro- 
nounced upward movement in the stock mar- 
ket at this time. Restrictions on collateral 
loan and marginal operations continue, be- 
cause of the prevailing belief that any boom 
in the stock market must be speculative un- 
til there are more certain signs of a turn in 
the business tide. 

The general impression as to business is re- 
flected in the current survey isued by the 
Bank of America, N. A., of New York, which 
Says: “Some improvement in the business 
situation is apparent, but everything seems 
to indicate that recovery will be a long, grad- 
ual affair. After a depression of the dura- 
tion and severity of that witnessed in 1930, 
some time is required to get the wheels of 
business and industry revolving at a normal 
pace. Economies in operation, lower prices, 
narrower margins of profits, and an im- 
measurable supply of patience, are the tools 
necessary to get this enormous piece of ma- 
chinery working properly once more. 

The greater degree of stability in prices 
which has been apparent in several of the 
major commodity markets, has brought about 
an increase in confidence, and buying for 
nearby requirements has made a slight gain. 
The improvement has been of very moderate 
proportions, and the gain gradual. This 
cautious policy, however, is a safer road to 
recovery than overconfidence and overbuying, 
and is less likely to result in a setback.” 


PROPOSED BANKING LEGISLATION 

Several score of bills and amendments to 
New York banking and trust company laws 
have been introduced in the legislature at 
Albany, including recommendations made by 
the Superintendent of Banking Joseph A. 
Broderick and primarily aimed at correcting 
conditions growing out of the closing of the 
Bank of United States. The proposal which 
doubtless creates most attention is a_ bill 
which would authorize the Superintendent 
of Banks to remove any officer, director, trus- 
tees, private banker or personal loan broker 
who knowingly violates any provisions of the 
banking law or is responsible for unsafe or 
unsound policies of his bank. 

Two of the bills are believed to be aimed 
particularly at conditions which preceded the 
closing of the Bank of United States. One 
bill would make it the duty of the directors 
of each bank and trust company to review 
completely every loan, discount, investment 
or extension of credit made to any affiliated 
or subsidiary corporation which exceeds one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the combined capital 
and surplus of the bank. 

Another bill would provide that no stock 
certificate of a bank or trust company shall 
represent the stock of any corporation or be 
permanently attached to any certificate rep- 
resenting such other stock. An additional 
bill would authorize the Bank Superinten- 
dent. in the case of a corporation, private 
bank or personal loan broker, to order that 
doubtful assets be charged off or that suffi- 
cient reserves be set up to absorb losses. 





tepresenting a new group of shareholders 
the following have been nominated as addi- 
tional directors of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company: Robert E. M. Cowie, president of 
the Railway Express Agency; C. L. Jones, 
director of the Vacuum Oil Company; John 
P. Maguire, president of the Textile Banking 
Company; C. R. Palmer, president of the 
Cluett-Peabody Company; Harold E. Smith, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company 


which controls United 

States Electric Power 
Corporation and 
American Founders 


Corporation. 
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EARNINGS OF GUARANTY TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, presided over by Charles H. Sabin, 
chairman of the board, it was announced 
that the company’s net profits for the year 
1930 were $22,806,773.74. This figure was ar- 
rived at after a careful review of all ac- 
counts and a liberal setting aside of reserves 
for assets which appeared at all of doubtful 
value. After the payment of $18,000,000 in 
dividends, the balance carried to the credit 
of undivided profits was $4,806,773.74. The 
securities owned by the Guaranty Company 
were written down to market values on De- 
cember 31, 1930, and the investments on the 
statement of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
at that date were shown at less than market 
values. 

The Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the election of Alfred Shriver and 
R. A. Stephenson to the membership of the 
board of directors and executive committee 
of the board of directors of the 


company. 
Mr. Shriver and Mr. Stephenson are vice- 
presidents of the Guaranty Company. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF FOREIGN 

BRANCHES OF NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Notwithstanding world-wide economic de- 
pression the operations of the National City 
Bank of New York, carried on through its 
extensive foreign branches and organization, 
Were maintained on a level comparable with 
the best record in past years. Commenting 
on this phase of service, President Charles 
E. Mitchell says: 

“It is gratifying to know that, in spite 
of the depressed conditions prevailing in 
practically every foreign country, the opera- 
tions of the foreign branches show approxi- 
mately the same profit as in the record fig- 
ures of last year. Directly operated branches 
were increased by the taking over of the 
Philippine branches of the International 
Banking Corporation, the acquisition of five 
new branches in Porto Rico as a result of 
the purchase of the American Colonial Bank, 
the opening of one additional branch in Cuba, 
and two new agency offices in Buenos Aires. 


At the year-end we are operating abroad, 
either directly or through our subsidiary 


banking corporation, one hundred offices, 1lo- 
eated in twenty-three foreign countries, pro- 
viding what is recognized to be the most 
complete organization for world-wide bank- 
ing service. In the Greater City of New York 
twelve new branches were opened during the 
year, bringing the number of domestic 
branches to forty-nine, which ciosed the year 
with deposits of 13 per cent in excess of a 
year ago. Arrangements have been complet- 
ed for the opening of four additional 
branches within the coming months.” 

The latest addition to National City Bank 
branches in Greater New York is the Har- 
lem branch at 1385 West 125th street, near 
Seventh avenue, which was recently opened 
for business. This office will service par- 
ticularly the important interests converging 
at the Triborough Bridge, the Eighth avenue 
subway and the Hudson River bridge. 


PRUDENTIAL POLICY FOR TRUST 
WORKERS 

Additional group life insurance has been 
taken out by the Genesee Valley Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. for the protection of 
sixty workers. The policy was issued by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
and each worker is insured for $1,000. This 
insurance is of the contributory type, which 
means that part of the premiums will be 
paid by the employees, with the employing 
company assuming the remainder of the ex- 
pense. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF WHITE PLAINS 


Arthur Hale Titus, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York City, well known in local financial and 
active in Westchester civic affairs, has been 
elected president of the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, New York. Mr. Titus 
will spend his entire time at the County 
Trust Company. He began his business ¢a- 
reer With the Mercantile National Bank of 
New York in 1892, In 1898 he went to the 
National City Bank and was identified with 
that institution for twenty-two years. Mr. 
Titus was president of the First Federal For- 


eign Banking Association, and when the 
First Federal was merged with the Bank 
of Manhattan Company in 1924, Mr. Titus 


became vice-president. 





ARTHUR HALE TITUS 


Elected President of the County Trust Company of 
White Plains, New York. 


The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet descriptive of its 


facilities for the organization and mainte- 
nance of corporations in Canada. 
The Fulton Safe Deposit Company has 


been organized in connection with the new 
uptown office of the Fulton Trust Company 
at 1002 Madison avenue. 
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GUARANTEE FUND OF THE PRUDENCE 
COMPANY 


In reviewing the annual financial statement 
of the Prudence Company, Inc., of New York, 
in the January, 1931, issue of Trust ComMPa- 
NIES, a typographical error occurred which 
stated that the guarantee fund of the company 
at the close of the year amounted to $1,520,- 
445. The correct figure is $17,520,445. The Pru- 
dence securities are sold only against com- 
pleted, income-bearing properties with the 
guarantee fund as additional protection. This 
fund showed a substantial increase during 
the past year. Additional advantages of the 
Prudence securities which are favored by 
discriminating investors is that the company 
does not act as its own trustee, but retains 
well-known banks and trust companies as 
independent corporate trustees with whom 
mortgages and liens are pledged. Another 
safeguard is the supervision exercised by the 
New York State Banking Department. 


The Chase National Bank of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent for the com- 
mon and preferred stocks of the General In- 
ternational Corporation; registrar for the 
capital stock of the Moto-Vita Corporation, 
and registrar for the capital stock of Para- 
mount Cab Manufacturing Corporation. 
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RESOURCES OVER 
$100,000,000 
. 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











EGBERT V. NELSON 

Egbert V. Nelson, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, died suddenly of heart 
failure Sunday, January 25th, at his home in 
Ossining, New York. He was fifty-one years 
old. Mr. Nelson was born at Cold Spring. 
New York, in 1880. He was educated at the 
Haldane School and later at Cornell Univer- 
sity where he graduated from law school in 
1903. He practiced law until 1910 and then 
joined the staff of the Southside Trust Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. In 1929 he was appoint- 
ed trust officer of the Seaboard National 

sank of New York and continued in that ca- 
pacity for the ensuing ten years. In January, 
1930, a few months after the merger of the 
Seaboard National Bank and the Equitable 
Trust Company, he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company. He 
became a vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in June, 1930. when the Equit- 
able was merged with the Chase. 

The Chase National Bank of New York is 
credited with having acquired substantial in- 
terests in the Canal Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, which announces in- 
crease of $3,000,000 in capital. 


LONG RECORD IN TRUST SERVICE 

A record of more than forty-six years of 
continuous service with the Brooklyn Trust 
Company was completed recently by Frank 
J. W. Diller, vice-president, whose retirement 
from active business life, at his own request, 
was announced at a dinner in his honor ten- 
dered by his associates, at the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Diller, who joined the staff 
of the company in 1884 at the age of 20, was 
the oldest officer or employee of the com- 
pany in point of service. He was appointed 
an assistant secretary in 1902, elected secre- 
tary in 1911 and vice-president in 1913. His 
connection in recent years was with the 
trust department. 

Associates of Mr. Diller presented him 
with a handsome wrist watch at the dinner. 
Those present included George V. McLaugh- 
lin, president of the company; Edwin P. May- 
nard, chairman of the board; Willard P. 
Schenck, vice-president and secretary; Willis 
McDonald, Herbert U. Silleck, George A. 
Barnewall, Gilbert H. Thirkield and Harold 
I. Spence, vice-presidents; Frederick J. May- 
er, Charles B. Royce, Frederick B. Ridley, 
George W. Rauch, Oscar F. Youngman, Allyn 
B. Abbott, Karl ©. Hermon and Henry W. 
Hodges, assistant secretaries; Frederic R. 
Cortis, controller: C. E. Bonner, Frank Clark 
and C. E. Amerman. 


NEW ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER FOR 
HARRIMAN NATIONAL 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Harriman National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, Lawrence N. Wood- 
ward was appointed assistant trust officer. 
A native of Kansas, Mr. Woodward, after 
resigning from the Naval Academy at <An- 
napolis after a year at that institution, re- 
ceived his degree from Yale University and 
later a law degree from Fordham Law 
School. He was subsequently connected with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
and for the past two years has been in 
charge of estate administration, as well as 
new business development, at the Harriman 
National. Mr. Woodward is one of the young- 
est trust officers in New York City. 


Federal income tax receipts during 1930 
amounted to $2,332,969,000, a decrease of 
$169,837,000 compared with 1929. Corpora- 
tions of New York State paid taxes amount- 
ing to $791,277,000, a decrease of $61,145,000. 

The Bank of Leroy and the Leroy National 
Bank of Leroy, N. Y., have been merged un- 
der the title of the Leroy Trust Company. 
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Salt Water Baths 


REDUCED FALL AND WINTER RATES 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Concert Orchestra 
Turkish and ( abinet Baths 
Spacious Sun Deck 
Fireproof Construction 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Charles D. Boughton 





EXECUTIVE MANAGER OF NEW YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

A committee appointed by the Council of 
Administration of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association has named as new executive 
manager of the association, Gordon Brown, 
and as secretary, Clifford F. Post. Mr. Brown 
graduated from Yale in 1914 and spent the 
first five years of his business life with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
Squitable Trust Company of New York and 
the International Banking Corporation of 
New York at Yokohama, Japan. He was then 
engaged for a period of five years in the pur- 
chase and shipment of foodstuffs for Euro- 
pean relief, for the American Relief Admin- 
istration under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Hoover. The past five years he has de- 
voted to the investment 
ness. 


and brokerage busi- 


Hugh M. Garretson, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Bank of America, N. A., 
of New York, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that institution. Other promotions 
are: Ralph W. Dey and J. H. Kohler, ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers, Harold F. Hun- 
kele, appointed assistant trust officer, and 
J. A. Gilligan, assistant auditor. 
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ACTIVE EXPANSION FEATURES’ CEN- 
TRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

There is no evidence of marking time or 
lack of aggressive development at the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company. New 
branch offices are being constantly opened 
in favorable locations, new branch buildings 
and quarters constructed and additions being 
made to official staffs. At a recent meeting 
of the board of trustees no less than twenty- 
six promotions in the staff were announced, 
including main office and branch personnel. 
In December, new quarters for three offices 
were opened, namely in the Herald Square 
district, in the textile district surrounding 
the Church street office and in the wholesale 
trade center served by the Jay and Green- 
wich street office. Demolition of the build- 
ings at 35 and 37 East Seventy second street 
is now under way, to make way for another 
new office on that site, and upon which an 
attractive building of Georgian design will 
be erected. Another new office will be opened 
in May at 95 Broad street, in the new Stone 
and Webster builidng. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 

York has been appointed transfer agent for 

100,000 shares no par value common stock 

of the Paris Pattern Company, Inc. transfer 


agent for 200,000 shares of capital stock 
without nominal or par value of the Tom 


Thumb Corporation; registrar for 500,000 
shares common stdéck without par value and 
500,000 shares preferred stock, $10 par value, 
of the Generali International Corporation. 


CLARKSON MADE CHAIRMAN OF CHASE 
SECURITIES 

Robert L. Clarkson has retired as vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, to become 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Chase Securities Corporation. Mr. Clarkson, 
who was formerly president of the Chase 
National Bank, will devote all his time to 
the bank’s security affiliate, but will continue 
a director of the bank and a member of its 
executive committee. 


Among the generous subscriptions made 
by New York banks and trust companies to 
the American Red Cross drive for drought 
relief is one of $20,000 from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 
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KEW GARDENS OFFICE OF BANK OF 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


With the completion of the new Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company building at 81-35 
Lefferts boulevard, Kew Gardens will enjoy 
the highest possible character of banking 
service. The opening of the new Kew Gar- 
dens office follows the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company’s policy of providing the most 
up-to-date banking facilities for New York’s 
growing communities. A public reception and 
celebration took place February 7th when 
prominent Borough and civie officials of 
Queens and representative business men and 
residents of Kew Gardens attended the for- 
mal opening. Edward J. Fahey, who has been 
manager of the Kew Gardens office for a 
number of years, was in charge of the re- 
ception committee. 

The new bank building is centrally located 
on Lefferts boulevard and only a short dis- 
tance from the Kew Gardens Station of the 
Long Island Railroad. In style of architec- 
ture it follows Italian Renaissance, modified 
to American conditions and materials. A dis- 
tinctive note is given to the front of the 
building through the use of black “Blue 
Belge” marble for the entrance doorway 
and bronze for the doors and panels. The 
contrast of marble and bronze is one of strik- 
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ing richness. The bronze plaque above the 
doorway represents Oceanus, the Water Car- 
rier, trade mark of the Manhattan Company 
since its organization in 1799. 

The Kew Gardens office of the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company is one of forty- 
two offices under the direct supervision of 
E. S. Macdonald, vice-president in charge 
of the Queens Division of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company. 

Leonard J, Cushing, formerly with the 
National Bank of Commerce, has joined the 
staff of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany at 40 Wall street. 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed trustee for an 
issue of American Participation Certificates 
representing participations in the $300,000 
one-year 5 per cent note of Elektricitaetswerk 
Unterelbe, Aktiengesellschaft. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Express Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Leendert Tollig was appointed assis- 
tant treasurer. Mr. Tollig will continue his 
duties as manager of the foreign department. 

The Caleb Heathcote Trust Company, lo- 
eated in Searsdale, N. Y., and which opened 
for business in October, 1929, reports deposits 
of $1,916,000. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 








Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Dec. 31,1930 Dec. 31, 1930 

American Express Bank & Trust Co. ..$10,000,000 $5,400,000 $24,361,300 100 195 225 
Anglo-South American Trust Co. 1,000,000 757,000 6,467,500 100 se a 
Banea Commerciale Italiana Trust Co...... 2,000,000 2,101,300 15,458,300 100 240 250 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 819,600 13,731,000 25 50 60 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co... 1,500,000 1,000,000 11,795,600 100 27 29 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co.. 22,250,000 54,439,900 469,093,700 ate Se an 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. 6,000,000 14,178,200 103,462,000 100 610 630 
Bankers Trust Co......... 25,000,000 86,887,300 638,466,100 10 121% 124% 
Bronx County Trust Co.. 1,550,000 1,202,800 23,335,100 20 46 52 
SOPOOKINT 2 4UBG (CO... 0505 ccs sss , . 8,200,000 21,081,200 131,883,000 100 530 540 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co... 21,000,000 87,278,200 660,778,800 20 262 267 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 21,000,000 43,426,000 357,250,000 10 50 52 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. - 10,000,000 12,594,700 49,216,300 20 10214 105% 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co.. 15,000,000 35,431,300 248,209,200 20 127% 131 
Corporation Trust Co... 500,000 110,100 95,700 er ae pes 
County Trust Co.... 4,000,000 4,500,000 25,860,000 25 32 34 
Empire Trust Co. 6,000,000 8,008,900 81,326,400 20 58 61 
Fulton Trust Co. 2,000,000 3,434,200 18,257,600 100 400 450 
Guaranty Trust Co... 90,000,000 207,442,800 1,331,709,900 100 538 543 
Hibernia Trust Co. , 3,000,000 2,139,600 12,403,400 100 115 125 
International Trust Co. . 3,200,000 1,789,900 10,194,290 20 16 19 
Irving Trust Co... 50,000,000 85,390,500 618,804,100 10 383% 403% 
Kings County Trust Co. ene 500,000 6,453,600 31,269,100 100 2550 2750 
ee 6 3,000,000 4,622,500 24,053,100 54 tow - 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 27,500,000 23,610,300 219,456,200 25 4734 497% 
Marine Midland Trust Co............ 10,000,000 9,527,100 63,455,400 egies ct 5 
New York Trust Co....... 12,500,000 35,554,700 325,019,900 25 188 193 
menes Square Trust Co...............- 1,000,000 988,600 2,165,900 20 6 8 
Title Guarantee & Trust 10,000,000 24,830,000 45,714,300 20 40 145 
Underwriters Trust Co. .... 1,675,000 1,431,500 10,184,700 10 21 25 
United States Trust Co... ... 2,000,000 27,503,500 58,077.200 100 3020 3220 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


BANKING SITUATION AND MAXIMUM 
INTEREST RATES 

Following the suspensions in December 
and a short period of abnormal withdrawals 
of deposits during December, the banking sit- 
uation in Philadelphia has not only been re- 
lieved of weak spots but yielded to desirable 
policies of cooperation and discipline, fos- 
tered by the local clearing house association. 
In one way the closing of two institutions 
has had a most wholesome effect in bringing 
about a more general and effective control of 
banking policies. The Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, through recent acquisitions of new 
members, now represents 91 per cent of the 
aggregate banking resources of the city. 
This means that the rules and the influence 
of the Clearing House have become matters 
of more strict enforcement and observance. 
By degrees the Clearing House is building up 
a character of supervision and rules which 
should eliminate questionable practices, ex- 
cessive interest on deposits and unwholesome 
competition in the banking field, similar to 
policies developed by Clearing 
New York and Chicago. 


Houses in 


As of February 1st, the Clearing House 
put into effect a rule which designates maxi- 
mum rates of interest paid by members on 
deposits. 

Under the rule, deposits are divided into 
four classes. First, demand deposits of other 
banks, trust companies and private bankers 
located in the United States or the Dominion 
of Canada, except mutual saving fund asso- 
ciations, on which the rate is not to exceed 2 
per cent; second, demand deposits of mutual 
saving fund associations, on which the rate 
is not to exceed 2% per cent; third, on de- 
mand deposits or certificates of deposit pay- 
able on less than thirty days’ notice from 
individuals, firms or corporations, on which 
the rate is not to exceed 2 per cent: fourth, on 
time certificates of deposit and time deposits 
payable on thirty days’ notice or more, on 
which the rate is not to exceed 3 per cent. 


Limitations in the second, third and fourth 
classes do not apply when the head office of 
such depositor is outside the Third Federal 
Reserve District. No. maximum rate of interest 
is fixed for savings accounts, but saving fund 
deposits are so defined in the rule that ac- 
counts of firms, corporations and co-partner- 
ships are not to be considered as savings ac- 
counts. 
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A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - . - $2,000, 000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 

EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN...... .s0000s2+-0s  FYesaent 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON......Vice-President, Attorney 
and Trust Officer 

GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER S.. FAARBAN q «a 5.0 <cin casi exeaie Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. Otps.........Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WiLt1amM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER.............Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM S. LYONS.... .....-Assistant Secretary 








NOTABLE INCREASE OF TRUST FUNDS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A comparative statement issued by the 

Pennsylvania Department of Banking shows 

that during the past year the volume of trust 

funds under administration and held by trust 

companies of Pennsylvania increased $365,- 


367,000 to total of $4,590,917,000 and that na- 


tional banks, conducting trust departments, 
increased their holdings by $69,196,000 to 
total of $336,097,000, making aggregate of 
$4,927,015,000, or close to five billions. Cor- 
porate trusts aggregate $6,358,778,000, an in- 
erease of $174,364,000 during the year and 
with trust companies reporting $6,183,927,000 
of the total. 

Banking resources of trust companies and 
state banks of Pennsylvania aggregated 
$3,645,085 at close of last year, a decrease of 
$56,918,000. Combined capital of $207,834,000 
shows decrease of $12,490,000. Total surplus 
shows increase of $2,963,000 to total of $462,- 
820,000, with combined undivided profits of 
$73,752,000, representing decrease of $3,179,- 
093. The liabilities show decrease of $58,- 
661,000 in total of bills payable and redis- 
counts which stood at $64,461,000 at close of 
year. 


Assurances are forthcoming from the state 
banking department that depositors of the 
closed Bankers Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia will eventually receive payment in full. 
Plans of reorganization are being considered. 


Carl A. Hoyer and Harry Marshall have 
been elected additional vice-presidents of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


Seven new employee representatives have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Mitten Bank & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, as follows: Thomas Shaw, F. A. 
Pfalzer, Frank Davis, August Hecht, J. E. 
Wood, A. J. Kaelin and H. W. Allen. 
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The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., which represents a recent consoli- 
dation of the Susqueshanna Trust Company 
and the former Lycoming Trust Company, 
has total resources of nearly $18,000,000. 
John C. Reading is chairman of the board 
and James B. Graham, president. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Company of Read- 
ing, Pa., reports that the trust department 
received $2,536,000 in new business during 
the past year. 

Oliver W. Paxson of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Safe 
Deposit Association. 

Dr. William D. Gordon of Delaware Coun- 
ty has been appointed First Deputy Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Banking Depart- 
ment, succeeding James A. Taylor. 

Coincident with the thirtieth anniversary 
the management of the Grove City National 
Bank of Grove City, Pa., recently opened re- 
modeled new quarters in the building which 
has been the home of the bank during the 
last twenty years. Dr. E. J. Fithian is presi- 
dent. The cashier, E. B. Harshaw, has been as- 
sociated with the bank since its organization. 

Walter E. Burns of Harrisburg has been 
appointed executive vice-president of the 
Carlisle Deposit Bank & Trust Company of 
Carlisle, Pa. He succeeds Joseph P. McKee- 
han, who has been elected to the presidency. 


Frank C. Schwalbe, vice-president of the 
Florida National Bank of Jacksonville has 
been elected president of the Florida Bank & 
Trust Company of Daytona Beach. 
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TRANSLATING TRUST SERVICE INTO 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC VALUES 
(Continued from page 171) 
the following: (1) to safeguard the real 
value of invested funds against the effects 
of inflation; (2) to promote greater wisdom 
in making bequests and creating long-time 

endowments. 

I am not asking trust companies to relin- 
quish private profits in behalf of public serv- 
ice. But they certainly like to feel that they 
earn those profits; and they can take little 
satisfaction in administering a harmful trust, 
however profitable it may be. 

In short, the best trust company service is 
service not only in the technical and legalis- 
tic sense of performing what has been pre- 
scribed in the contract, bequest, or deed of 
trust but service in the ultimate economic 
sense, a service which shall increase rather 
than diminish as generations and centuries 
roll by. In such a service trust companies 
may feel a justifiable pride, and for such a 
service mankind will render grateful thanks. 


Michael F. Dooley, vice-president and a 
director of the Industrial Trust Company at 
Providence, R, I., has been named a Knight 
of Malta by the Sovereign Council of the Or- 
der of Knights of Malta. 


Harry H. Rogers, president of the Ex- 
change National Bank, Tulsa, Okla., has been 
re-elected a director of the Tulsa Industrial 
Corp., principal financial unit in promoting 
industrial development. 





CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Central Trust & Savings............. $1,000,000 
Continental Equitable............... 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 
OES SS 6 a ee 500,000 
OS oS re 3,000,000 
eT Ce ae 1,400,000 
CS Ie OS 6 i er 4,000,000 
SEE Ng EOS) © 882,251 
OES Ed rere <6 i 
Kensington-Security Bank & Trust ... 1,300,000 
Buperty Bitee @& Trust. ..... 2.0.0.0 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank and Trust............... 1,375,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 
eS Se 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances............. 8,232,400 
eg ee 3,200,000 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 
oe eee Ss 3,131,200 
United Security Trust................ 750,000 


Surplus and 





Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par Last Date of 
Dee. 31, 1930 Dec. 31,1930 Value Sale Sale 
$1,916,149 $7,408,703 10 14 2-18-31 
3,018,893 16,272,095 5 25 2-18-31 
26,430,446 109,535,775 100 525 1- 7-31 
2,191,758 10,368,967 10 100 2 
7,954,792 27,266,765 10 35 
4,330,592 21,982,466 10 5314 
17,929,963 75,193,840 10 145 
4,527,537 18,181,775 10 6614 
15,992,181 60,766,783 10 90 
4,172,640 19,483,454 50 350 
1,818,422 7,569,857 50 200 12-24-30 
3,269,055 22,937,435 10 401% 2-11-31 
1,527,464 8,367,569 50 325 11- 5-30 
4,248,061 14,676,287 100 1220 4— 9-30 
2,681,972 8,941,294 10 156 11-19-30 
36,675,083 229,235,794 10 8234 2-18-31 
17,225,909 27,560,522 100 553 1-31-30 
17,020,107 46,811,032 10 35 2-18-31 
2,422,976 7,082,995 100 222% 4-16-30 
819,991 9,799,346 Se cca fae tneetAgt 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


UNITERRUPTED GROWTH OF TRUST 
BUSINESS 

Perhaps the brightest spot in the Boston 
banking situation during the past year was 
the activity and the unbroken record of 
active growth reported by the trust depart- 
ments of trust companies and of national 
banks. There were no banking failures 
either in Boston or in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts involving trust assets, so that 
the record of trust administration remains 
unimpaired and reveals no single loss to any 
trust beneficiaries where estate or trust funds 
have been confided to the custody and man- 
agement of trust companies and banks. On 
the other hand the returns show that trust 
department assets of Boston trust companies 
at the close of last year aggregated over 
$720,000,000 and representing an increase of 
approximately $107,000,000. This does not 
embrace the trust department gains made by 


national banks which have been successful 
in the trust field. including the National 
Shawmut Bank and the Atlantic National 
Bank. 


Among the trust companies the bulk of 
trust business is handled by the four larger 
institutions, namely the Old Colony Trust 
Company, the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, New England Trust Company and 
State Street Trust Company. These four 
trust companies have an aggregate of $655,- 


000,000 trust assets. The following table 
shows their relative standing and the in- 


creases during the past 
trust 


vear in volume of 
and state funds under administration: 
Dec. 31, 1929 
$207,060,402 

189,531,936 

116,997,717 

44,543,482 

Noteworthy are the trust department gains 
recorded by more recently organized trust 
companies which are associated with and or- 
ganized by interests affiliated with leading 
private banking organizations. The Lee Hig- 
ginson Trust Company shows an _ increase 
during last year from $12,305,000 to $22,46s8,- 
000; Kidder Peabody Trust Company from 
$13,206,000 to $15,2 308,000; Harris Forbes 
Trust Company from $1,840,000 to $8,708,000 
and the Day Trust Company from $2,255,000 
to $4,492,000. 

The record of trust service by corporate 
fiduciaries in Boston and throughout Massa- 
chusetts should be sufficient guaranty to the 
people that such administration 


Dec. 31, 1930 
Old. Colony Trust...... $274,158,081 
Boston Safe Dep. & Tr. 205,837,578 
121,934,070 
53,020,162 


New 


State 


Trust. . 
Trust... 


England 
Street 


deserves 
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Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 








every confidence, Legislators should be par- 
ticularly impressed with the fact in order to 
discourage periodic attempts to secure the 
enactment of business which are designed to 
cripple the legitimate trust functions and ac- 
tivities of trust departments. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR CORPO- 
RATE FIDUCIARIES OF BOSTON 


Among the various corporate fiduciary 
associations in the country the Boston or- 
ganization sets the pace for instructive ses- 
sions and interesting programs. The com- 
mittee of the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Boston was fortunate in again se- 
euring Guy Newhall, attorney-at-law and au- 
thor of “Settlement of Estates,” to deliver a 
series of lectures during the current season. 
The first lecture was on “Conditional Es- 
tates—Vested and Contingent Remainders, 
and Reversions.”’ The second lecture will be 
on “Executory Devises and Powers of Ap- 
pointments,” and the third and fourth will 
be devoted to discussing “The Rule Against 
Perpetuities.” 

Dinner meetings are held by the associa- 
tion in the library room of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which are addressed by promi- 
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nent men in trust work. The first meeting 
was addressed by W. G. Littleton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia on “Some of the Prob- 
lems of the Trustee in Philadelphia.’ The 
second meeting in December featured C. 
Alison Scully, vice-president of the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company of New York, 
whose topic was “Business Insurance Trusts,” 
a subject upon which Mr. Scully recently 
wrote an outstanding book in conjunction 
with Franklin Ganse of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The third 
meeting of the season will be addressed by 
John C. Mechem, vice-president of the First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
who will speak on trust problems as he has 
seen them as a former president of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A. The fourth 
and last meeting, which will also be the gala 
dinner of the season, to be held in May, will 
present as the chief speaker, John R. Nichols, 
assistant register of Probate Court, Suffolk 
County, Mass., who will talk on “Corporate 
Fiduciaries in Their Relation to the Probate 
Court.” 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

During the past five years the volume of 
trust funds under administration at the Bos- 
ton Safe Deposit & Trust Company has 
doubled in amount, from $102,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1925 to $205,837,000. Among the 
trust companies of Boston and of Massachu- 
setts the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany has advanced to second place in com- 
parative holdings of trust department assets. 
This increase has been attributable largely 
to the fact that the company has concen- 
trated and placed the emphasis of service on 
the trust department, assuring a high type 
of management and conscientious attention 





TRUST COMPANIES 


to the requirements of every trust or estate, 
whether of large or small size. 

The latest financial report shows banking 
resources of $26,535,208, with deposits of 
$20,593,000. The capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $3,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$744,814. An extra dividend of $4 per share 
was distributed in connection with the last 
regular semi-annual dividend of equal 
amount. 


HIGHER DISCOUNT RATES TO DIS- 
COURAGE SPECULATION 

Appearing before the sub-committee of the 
Senate at Washington which is conducting 
investigation of banking and currency con- 
ditions. Vice-chairman B, W. Trafford of the 
First National Bank of Boston advocated the 
raising of official Federal Reserve rediscount 
rates as a means of preventing undue flow of 
bank credit into stock market and brokers’ 
loans for speculative purposes. Mr. Trafford 
stated that, in his opinion, low discount rates 
offered a constant temptation for banks to 
borrow from the Federal Reserve as a means 
of supplying their own needs and thus re- 
leasing funds for higher rates to stock bro- 
kers. Boston banks, added Mr. Trafford, gen- 
erally keep their call money rates above com- 
mercial loan quotations. 


A bill has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts General Assembly, sponsored by the 
banking department, which is designed to 
void charters of liquidating trust companies. 

Plans are in progress for merger of the 
Newton Trust Company with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Newton, Mass. 

Charles E. Curtis, for many years vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, has been elected president of the Nation- 
al Tradesmen’s Bank & Trust Company of 
New Haven, Conn. 








CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......$2,000,000 
6 Ay be © 200,000 
oes oy bo. 4 6 ie 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co............... 1,000,000 
I 0 6 ssa ew Sa ee bw wie iccnss 2,500,000 
EES ON EO. 6 1,500,000 
eS, ee 500,000 
Harms Fornes trust Co................ 500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co................ 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co.............. 500,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co................ 500,000 
pow monmnnn trust Co... ...........65- 1,200,000 
ea ee 5,000,000 
ee eC 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co................ 2,500,000 


Undivided Profits, 


Surplus and Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Dee. 31, 1930 


$205,837 ,578.92 


Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1930 
$20,593,252.90 


1,011,464.04 


Dec. 31, 1930 
$3,744,814.27 
47,825.09 


251,856.22 885,358.40 eae 
388,465.86 5,190,944.19 619,487.01 
322,969.05 4,824,081.90 4,492 352.87 


1,534,280.73 
590,404.41 
131,548.31 
90,142.57 
295,886.75 
767,932.13 
3,949,418.29 
5,136,291.19 
4,110,089.76 
3,493,743.80 


5,779,648.27 
285,000.00 
3,710,842.79 
1,599,210.47 
3,578,859.45 
15,021,389.61 
31,829,701.58 
272,771.43 


1,496,573.00 
1,208,212.75 
8,708,842.12 
93,652.66 
15,333,431.26 
22,468,891.11 
121,934,070.27 
274,158,081.45 
53,020,162.22 
10,724 ,042.97 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE BANKING 

The Illinois Bankers Association functions 
in a manner most helpful to member banks 
and trust companies. While headquarters is 
active in directing the work of the associa- 
tion there is much of practical value accom- 
plished by special and standing committees. 
One of the most constructive contributions 
to the banking business is the recently com- 
pleted report of the committee on bank man- 
agement which embraces the results of study 
conducted by this committee and its sub- 
committees on the subject of “Safe and Prof- 
itable Banking.” This report has now ap- 
peared in pamphlet form and is worthy of 
attention from bankers generally. 

Illinois has had its quota of banking fail- 
ures during the past and preceding years. 
Many of these failures have been unwar- 
ranted because of senseless withdrawals, es- 
pecially in smaller communities. One of the 
main requirements is to restore confidence 
in banks and to this end the state bankers’ 
association is devoting its energies. 

The report of the committee on safe and 
profitable management is predicated on three 
recommendations; namely that funds of 
banks must be available on demand and 
safeguarded against unexpected attack; 
those employed by banks must be adequately 
remunerated; that return to shareholders on 
their investment must be calculated not only 
by capital account but also by accumulations 
to reserve and surplus. The committee pre- 
sents recommendations governing cost ae- 
counting, standard form of annual report to 
directors; analysis of banking operations and 
charge-off of losses; elimination of unprofit- 
able accounts; the building up of secondary 
reserves; maintenance of proper interest 
rates on savings and certificates of deposit 
not exceeding 3 per cent; standard methods 
of figuring interest on savings deposits and 
adoption of standard rules. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT CHICAGO TITLE 
& TRUST COMPANY 

At the recent annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Company, two 
new directors were elected to fill vacancies. 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Frank O. Wetmore 
and Holman D. Pettibone, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Chicago Title & Trust, 
Company, was elected to the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Charles L. Bartlett. 

Mr. Vettibone entered the company’s em- 
ploy on July 5, 1911, immediately after his 
graduation from Beloit College. He was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in 1920, assistant 
trust officer in 1921, elected trust officer in 
1926 and vice-president of the company in 
1928. Mr. Pettibone is a member of the 
board of trustees of Beloit College and a 
member of the Chicago Bar Association, Il- 
linois State Bar Association, American Bar 
Association, Law Club, Chicago Real Estate 
Board, University Club of Chicago and a 
number of other clubs. 


PROMOTIONS AT NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE REPUBLIC 

At the regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago, following the last annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, all the officers of the bank 
were re-elected. The following changes were 
also announced: D. M. Sweet, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president, was made a vice-presi- 
dent; N. W. Wendell, formerly assistant 
cashier, and Martin J. Callahan were elected 
assistant vice-presidents. 

The latest financial statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic shows total re- 
sources of $189,883,000; deposits, $147,211,- 
000; capital, $11,000,000; surplus, profits and 
reserves, $5,212,119. Additional surplus funds 
of over $5,000,000 belonging to the stockhold- 
ers, are invested in the capital of the affili- 
ated Chicago Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Republic Company. 
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WHAT TRUSTEES WILL HAVE TO 
SELL IN 1931 

The time has come for trustees to give 
their attention to those sales points whick 
arise in the practice of trusteeships—to take 
up the inevitable fork in the road where the. 
visionary theory departs from the day-to-day 
technique of practice, Theodore Tefft Weldon 
second vice-president of the Foreman-State 
Trust & Savings Bank told Chicago members 
of the Financial Advertisers Association at 
a recent meeting. His subject was: “What 
Trustees Will Have to Sell in 1951.” 

“Let us face the fact that trust companies 
have been administering estates but a very 
short while,” Mr. Weldon said. ‘‘The poten- 
tial business in their files already, which 
will soon mature, is so overwhelming in 
comparison to the estates they are now han- 
dling, that a very few years will completely 
change the attitude of our market. With 
this picture in your minds, remember that 
the theory upon which the neophytes sold 
this trust business is identical with the 
theory upon which the oldest and most ex- 
perienced trustee makes his sale. Yet how 
different is the actual service which these 
two classes of trustees have to offer. 

‘Those who are responsible for the growth 
of this business must look both ways, they 
must interpret the trustee to the public, and 
diagnose the public to the trustee. You pev- 


ple know the public and you know your 
banks. You have to sell the public what 
your bank wants, and you have to sell your 


bank 
make 
done.” 


what your 
hoth 


public wants. 
your duty is 


Unless you 


sales, only half 
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EARLY BANKING IN CHICAGO 

Statisticians of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce have been digging into the early 
history of banking in Chicago and that it 
was not until 1835 that any regular banking 
facilities were offered in what then was a 
Struggling village, the outgrowth of Fort 
Dearborn. In that year the Second Bank of 
the State of Illinois was persuaded to es- 
tablish a branch here. Opposition developed, 
however, and in 1840 the state legislature 
decreed that the Chicago branch of the bank 
should be removed from the city. 

First authentic records show that in 1855- 
56 there was employed in banking in Chicago 
by private bankers, brokers and incorporated 
banks a total capital fund of $670,000. Since 
then, the city’s importance as a banking cen- 
ter has increased by leaps and bounds. Total 
bank deposits at the present time approxi- 


mate $5,000,000,000. 
Chicago has already completed arrange- 
ments to entertain a minimum of 75,000,000 


visitors at the Century of Progress exposi- 
tion to be held in this city during 1933. 

Institution of a coordinated harbor plan 
for the Chicago metropolitan district is seen 
in the selection of the new Chicago Port Com- 
mission recently brought into being by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the 
Commercial Club. 

N. T. Lane, Jr., has been appointed Minne- 
sota representative for the First National 
Bank of Chicago, the First Union Trust & 
Savings Bank and the First Chicago Corp. 

The West Side Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, has acquired ‘the deposits and busi- 
ness of the Schiff Trust & Savings Bank. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$500,000 
12,000,000 11,é 


Boulevard Bridge Bank 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, Book 
Dec. 311930 Dec. 31,1930 Value Bid Asked 
$577,800 $12,342,004 216 395 405 


530,690 139,349,099 236 255 262 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Ci Oo. 75,000,000 72,189,636 964,468,140 236 390 393 
Drovers Trust. . 350,000 912,509 6,817,402 360 540 560 
+First Union Trust & First National. . . 25,000,000 28,145,063 571,486,172 317 500 =508 
Foreman State National-Foreman State Tr. 13,500,000 ee 199,854,889 325 415 419 
Franklin Trust 200,000 195,2 2,144,911 207 190 
Harris Trust 6,000,000 7,693,2: 39 103,219,747 228 550 £560 
EES SS re ee areas 600,000 598,646 11.769.796 235 370 390 


**National Bank of the Republic. 


11,000,000 


5,212,119 147,211,994 38 75 


re) iv 
Northern Trust......... 3,000,000 9,319,35 63,075,531 410 A485 490 
Peoples Trust. 2,500,000 1,531,295 28,368,503 161 355 86365 
Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank of Chie: ago 800,000 $55,912 10,370,257 153 150 
Union Bank of Chicago.............. ... 1,300,000 1,302,794 10,484,416 200 157 163 
SR MINN a ook cs bw. ss viv ac cw aS 1,000,000 673,768 10,808,208 163 270 290 
INN NMI os hog sg whe Bas a pee SSeS 600,000 400,647 7,769,225 177 270 =290 


* Central Trust Book Value does not include Securities Co. 


+ Stock owned by First National Bank. 
** $20 Par Value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 


members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


EPITOMIZING ADVANTAGES OF LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 

One of the most concise and yet compre- 
hensive descriptions of the many advantages 
which inhere in life insurance trusts, is pre- 
sented in publicity literature bearing the sig- 
nature of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. The salient benefits are described as 
follows: Peace of mind from knowledge of 
duty well done. Loved ones are relieved of 
vital responsibility of investing and manag- 
ing principal. Definite and regular income 
provided for beneficiaries. Insurance money 
is placed beyond designs of promoters. Im- 
provident habits of immature heirs may be 


curbed by postponing inheritance. Insur- 
ance is placed on income basis as guard 
against depletion of principal. Practical, 


long-term plan provided for future welfare 
of family. Provides advance provisions for 
special care of children and dependents. Per- 
mits stipulated income or annuity and as- 
sures education of minor children. Unfore- 
seen future emergencies are met by authority 
conveyed to trustee. Friendly and compe- 
tent advice, especially on tax and adminis- 
tration matters, available through trustee 
service. 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh announces new official titles of 
the officers so long in charge of the banks 
lately merged with the aforementioned trust 
company: Peoples Trust branch, Harry F. 
Wigman, vice-president; John C. Rudolph, 
assistant secretary; George J. Lacher and 
Joseph Nilles, Jr., assistant treasurers. 
Metropolitan Savings branch, S. B. Calhoon, 
vice-president; H. C. Wehrheim, assistant 
secretary; F. A. Uphoff, assistant treasurer. 
Terminal Trust branch, William F. Woeste- 
hoff, assistant treasurer, and William U. 
Wittmer, assistant secretary. 

The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
which has done business for many years on 
the South Side, in Pittsburgh, has been ac- 
quired by the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany and has been merged with the South 
Side branch. 


William H. Gross has been elected vice- 
president and secretary of the Provident 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, succeeding the 
late H. C. Albreeth, Jr. 


FOREMAN-STATE 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


ACTS AS 


TRUSTEE 
TRANSFER AGENT 
REGISTRAR 
DEPOSITORY 
FISCAL AGENT 


and in all other corporate fiduciary 
capacities. 


33 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 











William I. Berryman, trust officer, and 
John E. MeKirdy, manager of the publicity 
department of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, have been elected trustees of 
Waynesburg College. 

Charles A. Letsche has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and trust officer of the Alle- 
gheny Valley Bank of Verona, Pa. 

Directors of the Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh have elected Robert H. McCague, 
in charge of the investment department, as 
vice-president, and Alexander V. Wasson, 
formerly an assistant trust officer, as trust 
officer. 

Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh have appointed E. Foster An- 
drews assistant manager of the safe deposit 
department, and Louis R. Schmertz, Jr., as- 
sistant manager of the bond department. 

Roy E. Cappe, real estate officer of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
president of the Pittsburgh Real Estate 
Board, has been appointed a member of the 
nominating committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

Phil K. Rodgers has been elected a vice- 
president of the Allegheny Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT POTTER TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


A number of important advancements in 
the official staffs of the Potter Title & Trust 
Company and the associated Potter Title & 
Mortgage Guarantee Company of Pittsburgh, 
were recently announced by the president of 
both organizations, John E. Potter. These 
changes reflect not only the policy of the two 
companies to recognize merit, but also ex- 
panding business in all departments. The 
keynote for 1931, to which President Potter 
gave accent at the annual reorganization 
meeting, is that “depression” is now a matter 
of history and that a period of gradually re- 
viving business lies ahead. 

The official promotions recently put into 
effect are as follows: H. R. Hosick has been 
elected vice-president and secretary of the 
Potter Title & Trust Company, while H. A. 
Kenan has been elevated to a vice-presidency 
of the same company. Attorney John M. Ed- 
wards, who has been associated with the 
trust department for several years is now 
eo-trust officer with Trust Officer William 
Hageman, by reason of the rapidly increas 
ing business of this department. Mr. Hosick 
and Mr. Kenan were also made vice-presi- 
dents of the Potter Title & Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company, while C. Martin was elected 
assistant secretary of the same company. 

All the other officers of the trust company 
were re-elected. They are: W. K. Gamble, 
vice-president and treasurer; John R. Hays, 
vice-president; Andrew B. Berger,  vice- 
president; James B. Fleming, assistant sec- 
retary; E. S. Craighead, assistant secretary ; 
Ray C. Bowman, assistant trust officer; 


David T. Emery, assistant trust officer; J. 





H. A. KENAN 


Vice-President, Potter Title 
and Trust Company 


Co-Trust 





JOHN M. EDWARDS 


Officer Potter Title 
and Trust Company 





JOHN E. POTTER 
President, Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gordon North, manager bond 
S. A. Leety, auditor; H. L. 
auditor. 


department ; 
Kunes, assistant 
Charles W. Kirschner was re-electe1 
manager of the safe deposit department. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS FLOATED IN 

THIS COUNTRY 

The resolution sponsored and introduced 
by U. S. Senator Glass of Virginia, hold- 
ing it the sense of the United States Senate 
that the State Department should 
“from the dangerous practice of involving 
the United States in any responsibility of 
whatever nature,” relative to approval or 
disapproval of foreign investments floated in 
this country, was ordered favorably reported 
by the Senate committee. 


desist 





H. R. Hosick 


Vice-President and Secretary, 
Potter Title and Trust Co. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
BRANCH BANKING AND BANK FAILURES 

Advocates of branch banking are deter- 
mined to make the most of the excessively 
large crop of bank failures, especially in the 
agricultural states and where the laws do 
not admit of branch banking privileges. 
Missouri is among the states which pro- 
hibits branch banking and because of the 
large number of unit banks outside the pre- 
vailing sentiment continues to run against 
any proposal to let down the bars. Much 
has been accomplished by the state banking 
authorities in urging and bringing about 
consolidations in “overbanked” towns and 
communities, which has doubtless kept the 
record of banking suspensions from ranging 
still higher. However, there is an under- 
current of general feeling that branch bank- 
ing is not so undesirable as it may have 
appeared some years ago. 

It is siginificant that the largest number 
of bank failures, as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board, for the year 1930, occurred in 
districts and states where branch banking 
is either entirely prohibited or limited. The 
fact that such casualties are also heaviest 
in agricultural communities is also to be 
taken into consideration as evidence of the 
trend of deposits from smaller communities 
to larger centers within easy reach of auto- 
mobile. While fear has caused heavy with- 
drawals and precipitation of suspensions, the 
fact remains that there has been a steady 
flow of deposits from country to city banks. 

Among bankers in this city there is no 
open avowal in favor of a change in the 
laws of the state. Under the surface, how- 
ever, there is a conviction that banking in 
Missouri would become more stable and 
failures would decrease, with a modified 
extension of branch banking. Much depends, 
of course, upon what course Congress will 
take in declaring for extension of branches 
for national banks. It is recognized that 
Missouri in common with other states, must 
take steps to preserve its state chartered 
institutions if Congress should attempt to 
give national banks branch banking powers 
which ignores state laws and geographical 
lines. 


MR. LONSDALE ACTIVE IN DROUGHT 
RELIEF 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, and vice-president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has been one 


of the active workers in recent weeks in the 
nation-wide effort to raise Red Cross funds 
for relief in the drouth area. Mr. Lonsdale 
not only accepted a place on the National 
Committee headed by Calvin Coolidge and 
Alfred E. Smith, but has worked with the 
St. Louis organization in its campaign. On 
return from Washington he issued a public 
appeal, stressing conditions and explaining 
the need for prompt action. A little later 
he joined with other members of the Mis- 
souri Drouth Relief Committee in sounding 
a call for more generous opening of the 
purse-strings to relieve suffering humanity. 


ELECTED EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
William J. Bramman, who began his 
career in 1905 as a messenger for the old 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company. He was senior vice-president of 
the Merchants-Laclede when it was merged . 
with the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
and the State National Bank in July, 1929. 
and he thereafter became one of the ranking 
vice-presidents in the consolidated institu 
tion. Mr. Bramman is widely known in the 
American Bankers Association, having been 
active in its affairs for several years. le 
is also a member of the Reserve Bankers 

Association. 





WILLIAM J. BRAMMAN 


Who has been elected Executive jVice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
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TRUST COMPANY ADOPTS COOPERA- 
TIVE RETIREMENT PLAN 

Judge Davis Biggs, vice-president of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., announces the adoption of a cooperative 
retirement program for the benefit of em- 
ployees. The contract is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and features the coopera- 
tive method of paying premiums. By this 
arrangement, the employer and employees 
jointly share the cost. 

All employees actively at work on Jan. 1, 
1931, the date the plan became effective, are 
eligible to participate in the annuity benefits. 
the amount of the pension to be paid will 
be determined by an employee’s salary and 
years of service, and will become payable at 
the age of 65 for men and 60 for women. This 
amount will be equivalent to 2 per cent of 
total future earnings, combined with 1 per 
cent of current salary, multiplied by years 
of service prior to Jan. 1, to a maximum of 
ten years past service. At regular intervals 
a health advisory bureau distributes pam- 
phlets on life extension and hygiene. 


Charles Claflin Allen, Jr. has been elected 
vice-president of the Boatmens National 
Bank, at St. Louis, and former Circuit Judge 
J. Hugo Grimm, vice-president and counsel 
for the trust department, has resigned. 

J. Sheppard Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
has been elected a director of the Maryland 
Casualty Company of Baltimore. 

Watt Webb, Jr. has been elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Savings Bank and Trust 
Company at Kansas City, Mo. 





Franklin-American Trust Co..-..........cce0cseees 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co............ 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co............ 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 
en MIE E REIOG NO. o's vw ne 00's 6 6s 60 050600 


*Accepts no deposits. 
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IS THERE AS MUCH MONEY AS EVER? 

An interesting article appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Valley Trust Magazine pub- 
lished by the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, wherein R. W. Bubee, vice-president 
of the company discusses the question “Is 
There as Much Money as Ever?” The query 
is based on the assumption that there is no 
decrease in monetary stock because bank 
deposits are maintained at the high level 
throughout the country. Mr. Bugbee shows 
that such assumption is based upon mis- 
taken ideas and lack of distinction as be- 
tween “money” and “wealth”. He shows 
that losses have not taken place in the form 
of cash but in values. Says Mr. Bugbee: 

“Money, the economists tell us, is merely 
a specially designated commodity to facilitate 
the exchange of other commodities. If the 
national wealth of a country were 500 bil- 


lion dollars, it would not mean that there 
was that much gold, currency, or bank 
credit within its borders. It would merely 


mean that the property values, expressed in 
terms of money, were five hundred billion 
dollars. If everyone decided to sell his prop- 
erty at once, the money value would decline 
to almost nothing. Yet, the amount of gold. 
silver and currency might remain the same.” 





A compilation prepared by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation shows that during 1930 forty-four 
out of every hundred property owning resi- 
dents of St. Louis who died during the year, 
left no wills. This percentage shows that 
St. Louis is able to show a somewhat higher 
average that the rest of the country for the 
number of persons leaving wills. 


Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1930 Dee. 31, 1930 
. .82,600,000 $1,930,864.72 $38,630,017.77 
.. 2,150,000 1,890,372.12 25,688,866.33 
. .10,000,000 7,815,587.81 123,821,694.24 
. . 6,000,000 3,803,061.38 77,091,560.08 
.. 5,000,000 6,918,015.52 








CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 

Profits Deposits 

Capital Dec. 31,1930 Dec. 31,1930 Par Bid Asked 
American Security & Trust Co.............. $3,400,000 $4,149,336.79 $30,486,747.35 100 350 364 
TO OY. 0 ee ee eee 2,000,000 = 1,536,451.96 4,944,833.29 100 125 160 
National Savings & Trust Co............... 1,000,000 3,038,406.61 13,492,040.02 100 445 458 
SUT M EOMD LL ge fins ickuip oad 6 4, sib ae 9 96 2,000,000  1,273,662.66 8,728,477.63 100 215 230 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.............. 1,000,000 2,548,912.73 16,254,588.96 100 435 458 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. and as reported to U. S. Comptroller of the Currency 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
REDUCTION OF INTEREST ON TIME 
DEPOSITS 


The recently adopted rule of the Cleveland 
Clearing House 


Association in requiring 
member banks to reduce the interest rate 


on savings and time deposits one-half of one 
per cent, bringing down the prevailing rate 
from four to three and one-half per cent, 
is stimulating similar action by banks in 
other Ohio communities. This reduction is 
recognized aS wise and justifiable in view 
of the low rates commanded for money and 
the problem of investing bank funds. The 
reduced rate has been in effect in Cleveland 


since January 1st and there has resulted 
no appreciable losses of deposits resulting 


from the change. 

The general feeling among Cleveland bank 
officers is that business recovery is in sight 
because of the numerous basic factors which 
make it evident that liquidation of values 
and lack of consumer demand have run their 
course. Commenting on the outlook, Presi- 
dent J. A. House of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland says: 

“No one knows just when improvement will 
begin. There are evidences, however, that it 
cannot be delayed much longer. In spite of 
current slackness of business, there are many 
indications that the groundwork for the com- 
ing period of recovery is about completed. 
Stores of goods are running low and must 
soon be replenished. Numerous readjust- 
ments have already been made and many or- 
sanizations are ready to go ahead. Money 
and credit are in ample supply at low rates. 
Many of the conditions, which, in the past. 
have indicated the beginning of recovery, are 
how present. AS soon as a 
buying power will increase 
activity will be cumulative.” 


start is 
and 


made, 
growth of 


DALE BROWN JOINS GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Dale Brown, general manager of the Cleve- 
land Better Business Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company, Cleveland, as recently 
announced by J. A. House, president. Mr. 
Brown has resigned from managership of 
the Better Business Bureau which he has 
headed for the past eight years. From 1919 
to 1925 he was assistant secretary of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. He was 
chairman of the metropolitan division of the 
Community Fund in 1930 and chairman of 
the Cuyahoga county council, American 
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Legion. He graduated from Glenville High 
School in 1909, Western Reserve University 
in 1913. Western Reserve Law School in 
1915 and passed ‘tthe Bar examination in 
1915. Mr. Brown served in the 145th in- 
fantry on the Mexican border and during 
the World War. He was a captain and was 
a year in active service overseas. 

The Guardian Company recently opened 
its nineteenth office at 4600 Turney road, 
S. E., Cleveland. Stephen Piotrowski, for- 
merly with the Warsaw Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, is in charge of the new Garfield 
branch, 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL JOINS 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
Through inadvertence there was omitted 
in the last issue of Trust CoMPANIEs the 
name of the Central United National Bank 
of Cleveland in announcing the association 
of leading trust companies and banks of 
that city, as co-trustees with the Cleveland 
Trust Company under an expansion of the 
operation of the Cleveland Foundation. In 
addition to the Central United National Bank 
and the Cleveland Trust Company, which 
has served as the original trustee, there are 
associated with the Cleveland Foundation, 
the Union Trust Company, the Guardian 
Trust Company and the Midland Bank. 
Through this recent extension of the prin- 
ciple of miultiple-trusteeship the Cleveland 
Foundation obtains the active cooperation of 
the banks and trust companies named above. 


NEW TITLES AT UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
which began the year with resources of 
$564.153,000 and deposits of $301,000,000, is 
steadily expanding its facilities. Earning 
capacity has been well maintained and sat- 
isfactory results have been especially ob- 
tained in connection with active trust de 
partment \business. 

Following the annual meeting a number 
of official promotions were announced. 
Thomas H. White, son of Windsor T. White, 
has taken up his new duties as a director. 
William H. Freytag, who started his bank- 
ing career with the old First National in 
1908, has been advanced from assistant treas- 
urer to assistant vice-president. Dave LP. 
Lewis, who began with ‘the old Coal & Iron 
National Bank in 1902, was given the title 
of assistant treasurer. 

The Central Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Canton, Ohio, has acquired the Can- 
ton Bank and Trust Company. 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR CLEVELAND 
TRUST BRANCH 

The Miles-138d street bank 
land Trust Company, one of fifty-seven 
branch banks operated by the company in 
neighborhoods in and near Cleveland, will 
shortly occupy new and enlarged quarters in 
a building on the northeast corner opposite 
its present location. The new quarters are 
in a one-story building remodeled especially 
for the bank. The new office will include a 
more spacious lobby and safe deposit vault 


of the Cleve- 


acilities which were not available in the 
old office. 
The design used throughout is Colonial 


with lighting fixtures and a cut stone corner 
entrance to harmonize. At the left of the 
vestibule is the manager's office enclosed by 
a railing of walnut. The safe deposit lobby 
is at the rear of the banking room contain- 
ing a large coupon booth for the accommoda- 
tion of customers. M. P. Glogovsky has been 
manager of the bank since its establishment 
in 1923. 


Directors and stock holders of the First 
National Bank and Valley Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Chillicothe, Ohio, 


have voted to consolidate under the title of 
the First National Bank of Chillicothe. 





J. G. GEDDES 
Vice-President and head of the foreign department of 


the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, who_sailed 
recently to study current economic conditions in Europe 
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CUNEWYORK 


the Beautiful New- 
HOTEL: <<: 


PLYMOUTH 


49th ST. EAST OF BROADWAY 


Single Room $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
Double $4.00, $4.50, Twin Beds $5.00 


Each room with bath, circulating ice water and radio 





OHIO BREVITIES 


In announcing a 
the Fifth Third Union Company of 
nati, the investment affiliate of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, to the Fifth 
Third Securities Company, a typographical 
error in the last issue of TRUsT COMPANIES 
made it appear as the Fifty-Third Securities 
Company, instead of reading Fifth Third 
Securities Company. 


title of 
Cincin- 


change in the 


Four members of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany staff recently received watches in recog- 
nition of completing twenty-five 
service with that organization. 
were: Vice-president <A. F. 
president H. W. Stecher, Assistant Treasurer 
H. J. Webster and Chief Custodian B. F. 
Boop, all former members of the Pearl Street 
Bank. 


C. E. 


years of 
The recipients 
Hlumel, Vice- 


Sullivan, chairman of 
United National Bank of 
nounces that Alfred A. 
firm of Herrick, Hopkins, Stockwell and 
senesch, and Stanley Motch, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Motch and Merryweather 
Machinery Company, have been elected to 
the bank’s board of directors. 


the Centrat 
Cleveland, an- 
Benesch of the law 








fh 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
AS VIEWED FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


It should occasion no surprise if business 
men and others who are searching the hori- 
zon for indubitable signs of improvement, 
should detect the first tangible evidences ris- 
ing from the Pacific Coast line. One reason 
is that fluctuations in values and excesses of 
speculation have been less violent in this 
neck of the woods than in most other parts 
of the United States. Los Angeles had its 
orgy in real estate speculation and the local 
experience taught conservatism at a time 
when the eastern financial centers were well 
on their way to dizzy heights of the stock 
boom. Moreover, this section of California 
has enjoyed remarkable increase in popula- 
tion, wealth and business expansion during 
the past two or three decades. The impulses 
from these sources have been temporaril) 
halted; but it will not require much to set 
them going again. The spirit of our bank- 
ers and business men has not been daunted. 
“Depression” is not such a bogey here as it 
is in eastern cities. The major indices of 
local trade and finance show declines to be 
sure, when contrasted with the unusually 
prosperous returns of 1929, but when com- 
pared with 1928 the figures show but slight 
decreases and in some cases actual gains. 

One of the most interesting evidences of 
underlying strength and as furnishing as- 
surance of recovery, is the banking situa- 
tion. In spite of low rates and unfavorable 
conditions, practically all of the banks and 
trust companies of Los Angeles have not only 
met dividend and other requirements, but 
have also made substantial additions to sur- 
plus and undivided profits during the past 
year. The total of deposits and including 
savings reveals a marked increase as com- 
pared with twelve months ago. The epidemic 
of bank failures throughout the country, 
found no vulnerable point of attack here or 
in California. All of this attests to careful 
bank management, reliance upon secondary 
reserves and avoidance of any reckless prac- 
tices. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Operations of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, during 1930, were sub- 
jected to a comprehensive survey in the 
annual report presented by President J. F. 
Sartori and covering also results of the 
merger of the Security Trust and the Los 
Angeles-First National which became effec- 
tive March, 1929. During the twenty-one 


months since the consolidation the Security- 
First National Bank and the affiliated Secu- 
rity-First National Company have added the 
sum of $3,148,405 to surplus and undivided 
profits, after setting aside ample reserves for 
taxes, depreciation, etc. At the close of the 
first nine months of consolidation the net 
earnings were $5,710,775. Combined earn- 
ings for the past year, after all charge-offs, 
were $6,845,630. On outstanding capital of 
the bank the net profits were at the rate of 
22.8 per cent per annum, or $5.70 on each 
share. Deposits at the year-end were $543,- 
799,000 and total resources, $611,118,736, 
making the Security Trust National the tenth 
largest bank in the United States. The num- 
ber of depositors was 709,935 and rented 
safe deposit boxes numbering 99,203. Volume 
of trust assets witnessed substantial growth 
with gross earnings from trust department 
amounting to approximately $2,000,000 in the 
face of diminishing returns from real estate 
subdivision trusts. 

“Comparing our situation with that of the 
large eastern banks,” says Mr. Sartori, “we 
believe that our earnings are proportionately 
larger than theirs at the present time and 
that this fact in turn is based in part 
upon our ability to make loans at better rates 
of interest. This fact differentiates us from 
the large eastern banks. 





SKETCH OF PROPOSED ATTRACTIVE HOME FOR 
BEVERLY HILLS BRANCH OF THE SECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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MODEL TITLE AND TRUST EQUIPMENT 

The Title Insurance & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, which confines itself chiefly to 
acting in all trust capacities, the issue of 
policies of title insurance, the handling of 
escrows and insuring the validity of bonds, 


has experienced uninterrupted growth. Its 
main office in Spring street and its title 


plant are regarded as models of equipment 
and efficient operation. Branch offices fur- 
nish title and escrow service in Kern, Santa 
Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties. Its 
policies of title insurance are issued 
through affiliated companies in Riverside, 
San Diego, Tulare and Ventura counties. 
The title plant contains complete land title 
records of Los Angeles county covering more 
than seventy-five years. The archives vault 
is maintained in a separate building several 
miles distant from the center of the city, 
where all duplicates are store in fireproof 
equipment. *arking facilities are provided 
at the home office in a three-story garage 
adjacent to the main building. 

The financial statement as of the close of 
last year shows assets of $14,871,570, with 
capital of $6,000,000; surplus, $4,850,000: 
undivided profits, $3,442,208, and reserve ac- 
counts, $570,728. 


also 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

Miss Margaret Morris has been appointed 
the first woman executive at the Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles. She heads 
the corporate trust department as assistant 
secretary. 

The Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles increased its deposits 
last year over $6,000,000 to total of $114.- 
651,000. 

Gardner 
California Bank of Los 
elected president of the 
Safe Deposit Association. 

J. B. Alexander, for the last fifteen years 
a director of Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, has accepted reap- 
pointment as a director of Los Angeles 
branch, Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The California Bank of Los Angeles with 
total capital funds of $14,114,000, and sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $4,969,425, had 
total deposits at close of last year of $108,- 
512,296 compared with $106,599,742 at close 
of 1929. 

Thirty-seven hundred attorneys in Los An- 
geles and other cities in which Security-First 
National Bank has branches are now using 
copies of the “1931 Attorney’s Day Book,” 
issued by the trust department of the bank. 


the 
been 
State 


assistant cashier of 
Angeles, has 
California 


Turrill, 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 
BANKS OF CALIFORNIA IN STRONG 
POSITION 
An outstanding characteristic of the banl:- 
ing situation in California is the strong 
liquid position of the individual banks and 
trust companies. This is especially true of 


state chartered institutions in San Fran- 
cisco, which have 16.40 per cent of total de- 
posits in cash and due from banks with 
national banks showing 15.50 per cent. 
Notable among those maintaining a strong 
reserve and liquid position may be men- 
tioned the Crocker First National Bank. 
American Trust Company, Pacific National 


Bank, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 


pany and the Bank of America National] 
Trust & Savings Association. 
A high tribute was paid to California 


national and state banks, by Governor Rolph 
in his inaugural address. He said: “The banks 
of California, both national and state, are in 
an exceptionally sound and liquid condition. 
They have never before been in such a strong 
position to care for the legitimate require- 
ments of improving business. 

“The exceptional diversity of California’s 
economic activities contributes much to the 
soundness of banking practice by eliminating 
the hazard of concentrations prevalent in 
less favored commonwealths. Moreover the 
Bank Act of California has long been pointed 
to by the rest of the country as a model of 
banking legislation. Its provisions enforce 
the maximum of safety and liquidity in bank 
operation, and call for a high order of super- 
vision by the State Superintendent of Banks. 

“The position of our banks may be briefly 
stated, in round figures, as follows: Their re- 
sources mount to the astounding total of 
$4,200,000,000, with deposits of $5,280,000,- 
000 and capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $487,000,000. Cash resources, cash on 
hand and due from banks, are $710,000,000. 
United States Government bonds and other 
securities held, total roundly $1,000,000,000, 
while bank borrowings are at the lowest level 
since 1922. 

“It is gratifying to know that California 
is third among the states of the Union in 
its per Gapita bank resources, the figure being 


$735. Our per capita savings are $365, 
again the third highest among the states: 


our per capita commercial figure is $215, in 
which we rank as the sixth state. New York 
and Massachusetts with their vast foreign 
trade, naturally lead California in all of 


these figures.” 
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PRESIDENT OF BANK OF AMERICA 

SIGHTS GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT 

In presenting his report at the annual 
meeting of the Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, President 
Arnold J. Mount, stated that, while enter- 
taining no illusions as to a rapid change in 
conditions during 1931, there is reasonable 
assurance that the bottom of depression in 
business has been reached and that gradual 
improvement may be expected. Survey of 
operations of the bank afforded no basis for 
comparisons because of the merger last No- 
vember which brought together the former 
Bank of Italy and the Bank of America of 
California, with consolidated resources at 
the close of the year aggregating $1,225,035,- 
000 and serving an army of 1,750,000 deposi- 
tors in the various communities of California. 

Branch organization is being consolidated 


and strengthened. New quarters for the 
South San Francisco branch were recently 
opened. The first foreign branch of the 
bank was recently opened in London, Eng- 
land, at 12 Nicholas Lane, FE. C. 4. 

The title of Bank of Italy is to be pre- 
served through the organization of a new 
bank bearing this name and to be located 


in San Francisco at Washington and Mont- 
gomery streets. The capital will be $1,000,000 
and surplus $250,000. The move has no other 
significance than to preserve the name of 
the Bank of Italy and protection against use 
of the title by other interests, as well as to 
develop the functions of the new bank. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 
Samuel Kahn, president of the Market 
Street Railway, has been elected a director 
of the Anglo-California Trust 
San Francisco. 


Company of 
A welcome addition to San Francisco fi- 
nancial circles is Paul Wilder who recently 
assumed his new duties as manager of the 
San Francisco office of the Central-[llinois 
Company, the investment affiliate of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois. 

J. J. Cambridge, Jr., comptroller of the 
Anglo California Trust Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., has been elected president 
of the Golden Gate chapter of the California 
Association of Bank Auditors. 

A high record for attendance is being 
maintained in the Trust Functions class be- 
ing conducted by the Sacramento chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, under the 
leadership of Emerson W. Read, trust officer 
of the Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association. 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE SHOWS. 
7.3% GAIN IN NEW BUSINESS 


The directors’ report of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
presented by President Walton L. Crocker 
at the policyholders’ annual meeting, was 
the best in the history of the company. The 
new paid-for business issued during the year 
1930 amounted to $664,488.759, which is 7.3 
per cent increase over the preceding year. 
This brings the outstanding insurance to 
more than 38% billion dollars on 7,238,968 
policies, insuring over 4% million persons. 

During ‘the year of 1930, the assets in- 
creased $41,980,835, making the total ad- 
mitted assets at the end of the vear $584,121,- 
813.41. After taking care of all of the policy- 
holders’ reserves and other liabilities of $541,- 
320,308.97 there remains in hand a surplus 
of assets of $42,801,504.44, which is 8.65 per 
cent of the total legal reserve. This surplus 
item was increased over the previous year 
by $3,114,103.24. One of the most interest- 
ing items shown is the payment of $681,561,- 
755 to policyholders during the past sixty- 


eight years. The amount paid during the 
vear 1930 was $75,121,420. In addition to 
these payments the company had accumu- 


lated on December 31, 1930, policyholders’ 
reserves amounting to $494,621,109; the total 
of such reserves and the total payments to 
policyholders in sixty-eight being 
$1.176.182.864. 


years 


The activities of the company are summed 
up in the revenue account which shows a 
gross income for the year of $154,381,579.65, 
of which §$122,643,405.67 came from _ pre- 
miums, and the balance from interest, rents 
and other income. The expenditures of the 
company for the year to policyholders for 
death claims, matured endowments, annuities 
and surrendered policies were $56,500,556.75 ; 
dividends to policyholders were $18,620,- 
863.25. The payments to policyholders were 
distributed over thirty-seven states and juris- 
dictions, of which $15,495,313.2T7 was paid 
to Massachusetts policyholders. The amount 
of insurance in force in Massachusetts at 
the present time is $706,519,102. 

The insurance items that the 
company made very substantial increases in 
its group department. Though but recently 
started this branch of the company’s busi- 
ness now carries insurance of more than 
$250,000,000. The amount of new investments 
during 1930, according to the report, were 
$82,300,519, on which the average effective 
rate to the company was 5.58 per cent. 


new show 
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WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Co. 


on is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 
trust company practice in respect to: 


CORPORATE TRUSTS CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Mortgages and indentures Corporate reorganizations and read- 

Authentication and delivery of bonds justments 

Sinking funds and releases of prop- 
erty 

Defaults and remedies = ; F ; 

Collateral trust indentures, note is- Transfer and registration of securi- 
sues, equipment trusts Ges 


Escrow and miscellaneous trusts Coupon and divided payments 


Protective and reorganization com- 
mittees 


__An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a “‘brass-tack’’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 


Price, postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 


send me copy of ““Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





